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COMFORT FOR BAD TIMES. 


BY HORACE SMITH, ESQ. 


| Reapver!—if this convulsive crisis, 
When all things fall, and nothing rises, 
Have clouded with its mad surprises 
Thy visions bright ; 
Or visited thine enterprises 
With sudden blight ; 


If thou hast foreign Stock, and France’s 
Increased turmoil and shrunk finances 
Create un-dividended fancies 

In thy vex'd brain, 
While England’s palsied plight enhances 

Thy fear and pain ; 
If thy Rail Shares, by Fortune’s fiat, 
Entail some daily loss to sigh at, 
If thou art scared by Chartist riot, 

Tho’ fearing more 
The rabid treason and disquiet 

On Erin’s shore ; 


If scatheless thus, thy heart is bleeding, 
Tortured and terrified by reading 
Of war, revolt, and madness breeding 
Some new abysm, 
Engulphing nations fast receding 
To barbarism ; 
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Oh! mourn not thy diminished treasure, 
, Thy lot with that of millions measure, 
Turn to thy heart and home for pleasure 
That never cloys, 
Leave gold and gain, and give thy leisure 
To purer joys. 
Aug.—VOL. LXXXIII. NO. CCCXXXII. 2a 
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Banish the thought that man is fated, 
With all his glorious hopes unsated, 
To sink, and reach an unabated 

| Abyss of ill ; 
The gracious Power that first created, 
. Will guide him still. 












Ilis doubt, mistrust, and fear refuted, 
His errors seen, his strength recruited, 
The storm shall leave him less polluted 

By worldly leaven, 
For earth's superior joys more suited, 
More fit for heaven ! 




















AN AUGURY. 
Audite juvenes senem quem senes audivére juvenem. 


Me, whom the Muse hath held in dalliance sweet, by haunted stream 
and flower-enamelled mead, and sunny glade and lone umbrageous copse, 
while the soft breeze drew music from the leaves, as if the twigs were 
harp-strings;—me, whom the cuckoo, like a plumed echo, heard and never 
seen, hath lured in vain pursuit through bushy tangles of the wood, by 
the strange charm of her two-noted flute ;—me, whom in younger days 
the Muse’s witchery to classic scenes hath rapt, Thessalian Tempe, hal- 
lowed by the gods, or stretched me in thy shade, Olympian mount of 

astoral y! catching with Fancy’s ear the song of Nymphs, or, 
from the distant sylvanry, the pipe of Pan ;—me, with such vain imagin- 
ings and inspiration, dear but frivolous, no more shall she beguile. Nor 
shall she now entice me, as heretofore hath been too oft her wont, to 
themes of frolic levity and idle tales. 
Matter of mirth enough, though there were none, 


She could devise and thousand ways invent 
To feed her foolish humour and vain jolliment. 


Not longer shall it be thus. Not these the times in which even a 
young and thoughtless amorist can excusably— 

















Play with the tangles of Neera’s hair, 
Or sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 





Nero might fiddle when Rome flamed, for only a single city was in 
volved in the catastrophe, but who can be light of heart and debonair, 
who can indulge inopportune disport when half the capitals of Europe 
are engulphed in the vortex of revolution, and our own has not been un- 
menaced by a similar convulsion? Ancient and puissant thrones in triply- 
fortified and host-garrisoned cities are bowled down by an unarmed popu- 
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Jace, as if they were but nine-pins for ment os They fall, like the 
walls of Jericho, to the mere shout of a rabblement, and the blowing of 
horns! Shirley, alluding to the inevitable process of death and time, 
exclaimed — 

Sceptre and crown shall tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


But lo, the madness of a few weeks hath done the work of centuries, 
and throneless kings and powerless potentates are almost as common in 
our metropolitan thoroughfares as are the wind-strewn leaves after a 
storm in Valhambrosa. 

What drove the discrowned successor of Charlemagne from his king- 
dom, and instantly subverted every institution of a mighty empire ?—An 
interdicted dinner! What has suddenly insanified so many other coun- 
tries, arming race against race in ruthless truculence, Italians, Teutons, 
Sclavonians, Scandinavians, Saxons, Celts—the south against the north, 
and the east against the west ?-—-A revolutionary infection; the mere 
contagion of unprovoked revolt!—And who were the mighty sons of 
Anak at whose resistless onset princes and principalities fell prostrate in 
dismay,—who the dread giants that snatched weapons out of the hands of 
panic stricken veterans ? ‘Tatterdemallion urchins from the streets, a mob 
of crack-brained students— 

Who baw! for freedom in their senseless moods, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free ; 
Licence they mean when they cry liberty, 
aided by gangs of plunderers professed, who find in every riot hope of 
rapine. ‘ O day and night, but this is wondrous strange !” If the gods 
who, “sit in the clouds and laugh at human folly’”’ were to institute a 
commission de lunatico inquirendo, what other verdict could they give 
than this—‘‘a mad world, my masters !”’ If we could avoid crying at 
the certain mischief and misery, we might be tempted to smile at the 
ridiculous inconsequence of these European vagaries, and to exclaim— 
Democritus, dear droll ! revisit earth, 
And with our follies glut thy heightened mirth. 

More becoming were it, however, to shed the drop of sorrowful appre- 
hension, than to indulge in cynie sneers or simperings misplaced. Not to 
madness, not to folly, not to a groundless passion for innovation can we 
assign this wide and synchronous outburst of popular turbulence. King ! 
Kaiser ! Statesman! helpless victims of an unhelped mob ! 


Lay not the flattering unction to your souls 
That not your trespass but their madness speaks. 


. The fruit falls not from a child-shaken tree, unless it be rotten at the 
core: and if it be not heavy with age, and ripe for the sickle, the corn is 
not laid grovelling by a casual wind-puff. If so wide extending a throne- 
quake spring from a street riot in Paris ; if “castles topple o’er their 
warders’ heads,” and palaces and pyramids be made to slope to their 
foundations by the mere huzzas of raggamuffins and schoolboys, be ye 
well assured that those foundations were previously undermined and 
tottering. Nothing is there miraculous, nothing even marvellous in the 
simultaneousness of these convulsions. Where they have occurred the 
institutions of the country were not adapted, either to the age of the 
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world or to the requirements of the nation. Education and enlighten- 
ment had been making constant progress, while modes of government 
had remained stationary. The le had ou their political 
clothes; they were not suffered to enlarge or ex them, so they 
burst them. Behold the solution of the mystery! The ruled have dis- 
covered that knowledge is power, yet rulers seem to have been unaware 
that in the present state of the moral world, a thought is a more formid- 
able weapon than a sword, truth and right the best artillery, and public 
opinion, when backed by these champions, a thousand times more puis- 
sant than a steel-clad army behind a bristling rampart. 

Moustached musqueteers giving up their weapons to beardless boys : 
oppressors betrayed by their armies, and conquered by the scum of their 
people!! Rare sport for the mob thus to see the engineer “ hoist with 
own petard!” Puzzling times for the artilleryman when the recoil of the 
cannon is more dangerous than its discharge! Such unparalleled events 
turn over a new leaf in the world’s history : what shall we read next ? 
we know that the present is pregnant with the future, but who shall say 
what it may bring forth ? 

O! contrast strange and sickening to the heart! ”Tis midsummer day. 
I am sitting in my lone embowered cottage, the very nest of brooding 

fulness ; the sunny skies and bright-faced earth seem to be smiling at 

each other; ring-doves are cooing from the copse whose boughs wave 
gently with a hushing sound; I gaze over a fair and fertile landscape, 
and through the tufted openings here and there may see the white-sleeved 
mowers ply their task, and catch the ringing of the whetted scythe. All 
is tranquillity and bland content. Now hover o’er my heart the dreams it 
loves, of Time's all-civilising influence; Religion’s hallowing sway, the 
blessed reign of universal peace, and man’s sure progress to the lofty 
destiny intended by benignant Providence.— 

Hence, vain deluding joys ! 

Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 

As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sun’s beams, 
for lo! my newspaper, a true Pandora’s box, has vomited its ghastly 
catalogue of horrors, and I stand aghast and petrified as I behold nations, 
brethren, fellow citizens in ferocious madness cutting each other’s throats, 
bombarded cities, blazing and overthrown, blood-flowing gutters fed by 
demoniac rage, mid shrieks, and yells, and groans, the crash and roar of 
murderous artillery and horrent sounds and scenes that make a hell of 
Europe’s fairest regions. Utopian fancies and delusive hopes, and visions 
dear to sanguine Optimists, oh, whither have ye fled ? Gone—gone 
are ye all, and in your stead misgiving fears tg melancholy doubts fall 
heavy on my heart, croaking the sad reflection that to toil at the 
advancement of civilisation, at the upraising of the human race, at the 





perfectionment of art and science, is but to labour at the stone of Sisyphus, 


which when it has been painfully elevated to a certain height, rolls back 
again at the decree of aninexorable fate. If history lie not, this is Nature’s 
law. Numerous, patient, toilsome, were the centuries that built up Egypt's 
proud pre-eminence in architecture, learning, arts, and arms.- Slowly 
she reached the culminating point, when the arresting fiat went forth, and 
lo! her sculptured and so id monuments are gradually buried in the sand, 
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her skill, and lore, and science disappear, and rude barbarians, and 
gibber in the ruined halls, which were once the temples and the colleges 
of priests and ~— So was it with Juda, Greece, Etruria, Rome ; and 
in the later and longest eclipse of all, the thousand years of our dark 


eg now France, ever incapable of and liberty, leaps at a bound 
=| backward in the scale of civilisation, and sympathisin Europe 

ill be drawn into the refluent vortex, and the crimson wings of war will 
be spread over the darkened nations, and as peace, and arts, and learn- 
ing vanish, the world will recommence another Sisyphean descent into 


Hence ! baseless y; 

Of Cerberus and est midnight born, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

Find out some uncouth cell, 

And under ebon shades, and low-brow’d rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 


for lo!—the Pandora’s box that I opened was not emptied, it still contains 
a beacon and a lighthouse by which the storm-tossed nations may direct 
their course, and shun the wrecking rocks, for from its murky depths, 
radiant and uninfected, arises Horr in the form of BrrranntA, leaning 
on her peaceful shield, but not abandoning her resistless lance. Yes, this 
loved and goodly realm of ours, the widest and most magnificent empire, 
the noblest monument of civilisation, liberty, and law that man has ever 
reared, standing firm and unshaken on her constitutional rock amid the 
collision and crash of exploding empires, shall still assert her proud pre- 
rogative of “teaching the nations i to live,” by showing them ood 
to reconcile progression with stability, liberty with order, and above all, 
how to modernise and repair without destroying, how to effect reform 
without plunging into the _eaitiae of revolution. 
No hollow tiny tub to the whale, no sham, no flam, no mere repeal of 
“the rate-paying clause” will accomplish this great and all-important 
result! England, which in all liberal institutions has so long taken the 
lead of its neighbours, cannot—will not, brook an inferior and less honour- 
able station. Some extension of the suffrage, based upon intelligence 
and property, must frankly be conceded: some, and somewhat sweeping 
retrenchments must be effected. Good, my Lord John! if you still 
retain the opinion that the middling classes desire no more reform; and 
that the Mastership of the Buckhounds, with a salary equal to that of the 
President of the United States, is an office essential to the honour and 
dignity of the Queen of England—declarations which, when I read them, 
oppressed my heart with sore disquietude and deep dismay,—I prophesy 
that you cannot long continue to be a ruler over the people. Behold ! 
there ariseth a little reform cloud like a man’s hand—but ere long it may 
spread over the length and breadth of the land, and the heaven may 
become black with storm, and wind, and a great rain, and if thou art 
not prepared for this outburst, Fate may say unto thee, as Elijah said 
unto Ahab—“ prepare thy chariot, and get thee down !” 
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THE RUE DE LA ROQUETTE. 
AN EPISODE OF THE PARIS INSURRECTION. 


Tae following narrative, containing the substance of a journal, and 
embodied in the form of a letter, which was written by an eye-witness of 
the scenes described in it, will not, we imagine, be read without interest, 
The position in which the writer was accidentally placed, afforded facility 
for observation which could scarcely have been obtained by any other 
means. We present the manuscript unaltered save in one or two slight 


particulars, and suppressing only the writer's name. 
Ep. N. M. M. 


I. 
Paris, July —, 1848. 

Ir has cost mea strong effort to comply with your earnest request 
that I should give you a detail of all that Ses befallen us since the fatal 
24th of June.—I scarcely know how I should have been able to accom- 
plish the task had I not been aided by therough notes which I hastily threw 
together in the intervals of comparative repose when hostilities had ceased 
for the day—more in the expectation of their proving a legacy—my 
only one—to the finder, than of using them afterwards as a matter of 
reference. It has, however, pleased heaven to spare my life, and as you 
so urgently desire it, I will describe to the best of my ability, all that 
has occurred in which I was a sharer. 

The retrospect of the last few months has certainly been the saddest 
of my whole life, involving as it does the loss of the one who was most 
dear to me—the wreck of “ name, station, fame,” by those to whom I was 
most bound by feelings of reverence and gratitude, and so gloomy a list 
of friends proscribed and ruined, that I wonder at times how such events 
can have taken place, and I—like the messenger of evil to Job—alone alive 
to tell them. 

But it is no more the desire of your sympathising heart to exact from 
me, than it is my design to tell, the history of the sorrows and anxieties 
which have surrounded me since the day when the House of Orleans was 
-overthrown and my own hearth made desolate by the blood which was spilt 
on the Boulevard des Capucines in February last. With these sad mis- 
chances you are already fully acquainted; you know what I suffered in 
losing my husband, and how, in spite of your friendly entreaties to 
return to England and take up my abode under your hospitable roof, I 
remained in the city which had witnessed the destruction of all my hopes, 
that I might at least have the consolation of being near HIS grave, to 
shed on it daily my frequent though unavailing tears. None better than 
yourself (whose generous offers I can never forget) are aware of my 
restricted means when my greatest calamity befel me, nor can more 
readily appreciate the motive which induced me to choose for my place of 
residence the quarter of the town in which I resolved to dwell—partly 
because of its cheapness, but chiefly on account of its proximity to the 
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Cemetery of Pére le Chaise. But amongst my acquaintance were many, 
ignorant alike of my circumstances and the feelings which influenced me, 
who, when I announced my intention of removing from the guartier 
of the Chaussée d’Antin to the Faubourg St. Antoine, earnestly dis- 
suaded me from taking such a step. It was, they said, not only a dero- 
gation as regarded my position in society, but, considering the character 
of the inhabitants, positively dangerous. To the first objection I paid no 
attention, for having no blood relationship in France, my English friends 
having all left Paris, and the only society I had enjoyed being broken up 
by the late political convulsion—no tie existed to bind me to any particular 
locality, even had I been without the wish to withdraw as far as I could 
from the scene of my husband’s death. Neither was I moved by the 
‘saa prospect of danger, for though I had not then “ supped full of 

orrors,” as since I have, the sense of personal fear was extinct within me, 
and I felt that I would rather welcome peril than shun it. Such then were 
the reasons which induced me to establish myself with my small ménage 
(consisting only of Antoinette, who unites in her person the various 
functions of bonne, cuisiniére and femme de chambre), in the Rue de la 
Roquette, a street, which, as you know, forms an angle with the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and opens upon the Place de la Bastille. 
Frequently as I had visited Paris, and long as I had resided there, 
this part of the town was in a great degree unknown to me. I had 
occasionally passed through it in a carriage on my way to the Bois de 
Vincennes, or the Jardin des Plantes, but had never explored it on foot, 
and to do so now afforded me the only relaxation from my life of solitude 
which, at intervals, I sought. I thus became acquainted with localities, 
the names of which I had before but rarely heard, though their celebrity 
was an ancient one. In making the discovery, I little thought I should 
so soon have occasion to remember them for ever. 

_ Notwithstanding the agitation which from time to time pervaded the 
capital, and the sinister predictions of those who were continually pro- 
phesying another reign of terror—the more fearful, they said, from its 
heing so long deferred—I lived in my new abode as tranquilly, I believe, 
as I should have done in any other part of Paris. I might, inded, have 
retorted upon those who told me the Faubourg St. Antoine was unsafe, 
by pointing to the manifestation of popular will on the 15th of May, 
and the attroupements which so frequently took place in the best part of 
Paris ; but it was enough for me that I was suffered to live on, any 
where, if undisturbed. 

From this dream of rest I was suddenly and rudely awakened. 

The first indications that all was not well with the popular mind began 
to show themselves about the middle of June, and on the evening of the 
19th, and the two following days, the assemblages in front of the Hotel 
de Ville, and at the Porte St. Denis, assumed somewhat of a serious 
aspect ; not, however, of so menacing a character as to give occasion for 
those who were only acquainted with the outward appearance of affairs 
to imagine that the peace of the capital was positively endangered. 

From time to time Antoinette detailed to me particulars, which she had 

gleamed in the neighbourhood, of what she called “ces révolutions,” but 

as every morning found Paris in the state it had been left on the night 
before, I merely looked upon her alarm as a consequence of the exagge- 
ration to which the class she belonged to are so often prone. 
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‘On Thursday the 28rd, I had, however, an y roe of judgi 
for myself, for on the ing of that day, as waned 
Pére la Chaise, I observed a crowd assembled in the Place de la 
Bastille, who, by the violence of their gestures, and the excited manner 
in which they addressed each other, were evidently under the influ. 
ence of some strong feeling. They consisted er of blousards— 
the term which describes the real workman as well as he who only feigns 
to be one—and the discussion of their wrongs seemed to be the subject 
which engrossed them. For the first time since the melancholy events 
of February, a shade of apprehension passed over my mind, and as | 
glanced at the wild and turbulent expression of these men’s countenances, 
all I had read or been told of the savage nature of a Parisian mob, 
was vividly brought to my recollection. I shuddered involuntarily, and 
passed quickly on. Antoinette greeted me at the door of my apartment, 
and her tale of terror was listened to with a more attentive ear than had 
ever been the case before. 

“ Mais, madame,” said she, almost too breathless to speak, ‘‘ n’est-ce 

que vous voyez avec vos propres yeux, tout ce que je vous ai répeté 
il y a huit jours !” 

“ I see, Antoinette,” replied I, with as much calmness as I could as- 
sume, ‘*I see a number of workmen assembled on the Place opposite.” 

«Eh bien, madame, ce sont eux /” 

‘¢ And who are they ?’” I asked. 

*¢ Ecoutez, s'il vous plait, madame,” she replied, following me into my 
little salon, “on ne peut pas se tromper a leur égard, ce sont des rouges, 
tout sera bientét mis au vol, 4 l’incendie.” 

“ Be composed, Antoinette,” said I, ‘there can be no fear of such ex- 
tremities, this will not turn out any thing more than a simple attroupe- 
ment ; they will disperse soon, and we shall hear no more of them.” 

But Antoinette knew her countrymen better, or was better informed 
than I, for she persisted in her opinion, and to corroborate it she said 
that the men whom I had noticed, and who were still gesticulating 
fiercely on the Place, were a part of the body of workmen from the 
provinces who had behaved so violently at the Luxembourg that morning, 
refusing to leave the capital, whither they had been attracted by promise 
of payment if not of work. 

‘*¢ A la bonne heure!” she exclaimed, “si c’étaient des vrais ouvriers, 
méme des campagnards; mais la plupart de ces gens-la ne connaissent 
de la campagne que les prisons, ce sont des forcats libérés, des repris de 
justice ; enfin, tout ce qu'il y a de plus canaille !” 

From invective! she proceeded to description, and’ gave me a full ac- 
count of how they had accused Monsieur Marie of calling them “slaves,” 
of their outeries against the Executive Commission and the National As- 
sembly, of their endeavours to force their way into the churches and 
sound the tocsin, of their having traversed the city in large bodies, eail- 
ing upon their fellow-workmen to join them, of their loudly-uttered 
threats, and of the agitation which at that moment pervaded all parts of 

8. 
“On ne s’arrétera pas ici, madame,” she continued, “une fois l’epée 
tirée on jetera le fourreau, et alors, nous verrons des choses !”’ 
“But suppose all that you fear is true,” I observed, “ what is to be 
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done? Surely in this quarter of the town we run no risk. If their 
object is, as you say, village. it is not here they will look for it.” 
aera rae I was Antoinette’s answer, “‘on ne viendra 
ici chercher de l’argent ; mais, t, je ne suis juille ; 
en Giadoaon, wedi oi eden YP? gorges soe 
I listened, and instead of the hoarse murmurs of voices in discussion 
arose the loud, angry cries of men, moved by a common impulse to the 
ion of some violent denunciation. ‘A bas le pouvoir! a& bas les 
— !” were the sounds that reached my ears, unmistakeable tokens of 
spirit at work within the breasts of those who gave utterance to 


. Antomette was pale, but her was as steady as I had alwa 
found her aunts devoted. Ber 2 : 4 
‘Il y aura du tapage, ce soir,” she muttered between her half-closed 
teeth ; “mais, mettons nous 4 l’abri, fermons les volets, madame, s'il 
n'y a pas le moyen d'avertir le mal, du moins on peut le résister ;”" and 
she immediately set about rendering the apartment as secure as she could 
make it, a task to which I lent my feeble assistance. The outer shutters 
were accordingly closed and fastened, the curtains drawn, leaving only so 
much space as admitted of our peeping through; a sécrétaire and some 
heavy arm-chairs were piled before the front windows, and the only light 
was removed to my bed-room at the baek, which was also carefully shut 


I must describe exactly what was the appearance of the house in 
which I was living and the situation in which it was placed. 

Though the 8th arrondissement contains a large proportion of the 
classe ouvriére, the external signs of poverty are not more conspicuous 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Boulevards than in many parts 
of Paris of greater repute for wealth and comfort. Indeed there are 
many houses at the entrance both of the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine 
and the Rue de la Roquette, which present as imposing an appearance as 

ris houses generally make, being lofty, massive, and not deficient in 
architectural pretension. It is true the lower part of the dwellings con- 
sists chiefly of shape, and those designed for useful not ornamental 

ses—such as bakers, grocers, marchands de vins, fruiterers, objets 

de quincaillerie, tapisseries, meubles, &c., with here and there a small 
cafe or a large auberge for market people and mre visitors ; 
many of them are very respectably tenanted, and the one [ lived in, 
which was kept by a pharmacien, held several families, all of whom had 
an état which gave them a comfortable means of existence. It stood on 
the right hand side of the Rue de la Roquette, about six or seven doors 
from its junction with the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, and commanded 
& complete view of the Place de la Bastille, and of the different streets 
and boulevards converging upon it. My apartment, which was on the 
remier, consisted only of four piéces, a small salle &@ manger and salon 

king to the front, two bedrooms, my own and Antoinette’s, and a 
small cuisine in which she arranged the whole ménage. 

With such evidences of disturbance around, increasing as the evening 
drew in, for the heavy tread of large bodies of men, and the deafening 
roar of the multitudes, as they drew together, showed that whatever 
might be the complexion of aifairs next day, they were hastening now 
towards a crisis. It was no easy matter to remain composed, though I 
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strove to be so, and tried to give m some ion, b 
IE mensleed sectianiow sapling ne 90 pede 
the sounds out of doors, my eyes wandered from my book when I laid 
aside that mockery of employment. For a time I was alone, Antoinette 
having gone below, partly to procure a few necessaries in the event of 
our being confined to the house for a day or two, and partly to gather 
all the news she could obtain of the condition of Paris and the expecta- 
tions of the more peaceable inhabitants. She was not long away, but 
her faculty for procuring information was so great that I was scarcely 
surprised at the amount she had collected during her brief absence. From 
the marchande de légumes at the corner of the Rue de Popincourt she 
had learnt that a large attroupement had collected at the Barriére de 
Menilmontant, composed for the most part of the ruffian population of 
Belleville, and all, she added, armed with muskets and bayonets ; at the 
Barriére du Tréne, the numbers and array were no less formidable, and 
every moment added to their amount. At all the open spaces on the 
north-eastern side of Paris, as far as the Clos St. Lazare, she was told 
that the people were collecting, and with the avowed purpose of offering 
resistance to any attempt that might be made to disperse them. From 
the other side of the river came rumours, also, of serious movements in 
the Faubourg St. Jacques, the Rue Mouffetard, and the Faubourg St. 
Marceau. But Antoinette’s information was not all derived from hear- 
say ; she had herself witnessed preparations as well for attack as defence. 
At the moment she was crossing the street to re-enter the house a squa- 
dron of dragoons and several companies of the line had just entered the 
Place de la Bastille where they were then bivouacked. This was a 
measure of precaution and not an unnecessary one, for the bands of 
determined-looking men who paraded the streets were evidently bent on 
bringing matters to an issue, and that before many hours should pass. 

Once returned, and finally, for the night, Antoinette completed her 
preparations for security, by bolting as well as locking the outer door and 
dragging against it the heaviest articles of furniture she could move. 
Though her own room was next to mine, she would on no account 
consent to leave me; but, while I threw myself on my bed, dressed as | 
was, seated herself in a fauteuil by the bedside, not to sleep but to watch 
and pray ! 


II. 


I nap not intended to sleep either, but I must have done so, for the 
tumult of my mind—as when one dreams uneasily—prefigured more than, 
waking, I should have imagined. A confused image of strife and blood- 
shed floated before my eyes, and foremost in the fray was the one ever 
present to my thoughts, now marshalling his men against a furious mob, 
and now pale, bleeding, and pierced with wounds, trampled under foot, 
and dying, while I was vainly striving to reach him. Again, as in 
former dreams, I heard his death-ery, I saw the armed rabble rush 
shouting on, and the booming of a distant cannonade, mingled with the 
sharp rattle of close musketry, seemed to fill my ears. I started, and 
awoke. It was no fancy that deceived me then; the voices of men were 
loud, but louder still was the rumbling of heavy masses which fell every 
nates with a dull, reverberating sound that made the walls around me 
tremble. 
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The veilleuse was still burning on a small marble table at the head of 
e bed, but the fawteuil was empty. I rose, and pushing back the half- 
ed door of the salon, perceived Antoinette, crouching near one of the 
ws, with her head bent forward, as if eagerly watching some 
outside. At the first moment of awakening, my senses were not 
enough to enable me to distinguish the nature of the sounds that 
had disturbed me, but as I crossed the room I could no longer mistake 
Now a carriage was overturned with a loud crash—then thun- 
dered a heap of paving-stones—then fell heavy timbers—and, to the 
stroke of axe and mattock were added the encouraging cries of 
those who laboured with them. There could be no doubt of the nature 
of the work in progress; but Antoinette, whose quick ear had caught 
my ap omer turning her head suddenly and holding up her hand, anti- 
1 my thought. 
“On fait des barricades !"’ she exclaimed, in that quick whisper which 
le use in their first moments of danger, forgetting that her voice, 
covet loud, would have been completely ost in the uproar which reigned 
in the street. ‘Il n’y a qu'une heure,” she continued, ‘qu'on a com- 
mencé, et voila que la chose est & moitié accomplie! Venez, madame, 
regardez par ici! 
’ I drew close to the window, and looked through the persiennes, and, 
the aid of the lamp and torches which were burning below, I saw 
distinctly enough what was going on. 

Unremitting was the labour of these men, as, with rapid strokes of axe 
and crowbar, they broke up the pavement, and with Herculean strength 
dragged forward enormous waggons which served as a frame to keep 
together the load of earth and stones that was piled upon them. At every 
ponderous mass that was hurled upon the barricade, a shout arose, some- 
times of “ Vive le peuple!” but oftener still of “ Mort aux tyrans!” and 
strangest sight of all, amid these hostile cries and the manifest demonstra- 
tion of intended resistance, the troops that were bivouacked in the Place 
de la Bastille, and whose weapons the flashing torches every now and then 
revealed, remained in an attitude of perfect repose—drawn out, it is true, 
ready for action, but completely motionless, and, to all appearance, uncon- 
cerned spectators of the scene. What their orders were in occupying 
this position seemed quite inexplicable—for, to repress the growing 
insurrection with any abies they ought surely not to have suffered 
the formidable defences, increasing every moment before their eyes, to 
have been constructed. Their inaction was evidently considered a fa- 
vourable omen by the barricaders, who, amid their other cries, tried to 
affect the loyalty of the troops by shouts of “ Vive la ligne!” To this, 
as well as to the less equivocal efforts of the blousards, they continued 
equally impassive, and thus the night wore away, the people toiling at 
the huge mound which was to serve as their rampart when hostilities 
began and the soldiers calmly waiting the moment when they should be 
ordered to the attack. 

Daylight broke upon the barricade of the Rue de la Roquette com- 
pletely formed, and to judge of the sound of labour in the adjoining street 
the entrance to the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine was no less strongly 
defended. 

I have described Antoinette as courageous, nor am I myself deficient 
in that power of endurance, which chiefly constitutes a woman's courage ; 
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—bot it is one thing to be impelled by enthusiam to indifference to peril, 


another coolly to wait hs SS danger: In such cases—ip 
mine at least—the fit ebbs Sniecanstivecieealiaaili tindltce 
subdued. Here there was little to exalt the mind ; a system of spoliation 
and injustice succeeded by retributive anarchy, about to consummate the 
crime in which it had already deeply dyed itself. On one side were the 
much vaunted tpeeplal | whee “heroism” a thousand: bulletins had 
trumpeted to the world after the ion of their only benefactor— 
on the other were “ the troops,” of an ill-imagined loyalty of only 
a few weeks existence, and of the shame that made their banners 
when they abandoned their king and fraternised with those with 
whom in a few hours now would probably throw them into collision. The 
pretext on one part was “liberty,” on the other “ order,”—the liberty to 
pillage, the order to massacre! My sympathies were’with neither ; the 
soldiers, all but the brave few who had sealed their loyalty with their 
blood, forfeited their honour when they refused to fire on revolutionary 
Paris,—the people owvriers or forgats—eall them which you will, were 
now only bent on carrying out those schemes of plunder and violence in 
which they hadso long been nurtured. But setting aside sympathy for 
the success of either cause, my hope naturally was that the people—in 
spite of their show of resistance—would yield to their more disciplined 
antagonists ; it was the only safeguard against the renewal of scenes of 
horror such as have rarely been perpetrated out of Paris. 

We were placed: in a very position, exactly within the 
barricade and exposed to every missile that might be used to assail it ; 
nay more, it was hardly to be hoped that we should escape from the 
nearly equal peril of seeing the house occupied by the people, as one of 
their many fortresses. This was Antoinette’s fear ;—she was old enough 
to remember the barricades of 1830 and had already been similarly 
enclosed. Hitherto, the appearance of the blousards had been that of 
mere labourers, their sole weapons the pickaxe and the bar, but as the 
morning advanced numbers might be seen with muskets in their hands, 
the giberne across their shoulders, and swords and bayonets at their sides ; 
their movements were rather those of trained soldiers than of undisci- 
plined workmen, and as their compact bodies traversed the street it was 
plain that their plans were thoroughly organised and by experienced 


leaders. 
At length a stir took place beyond the barricades, and in the Rue St. 


Antoine, in the Place Royale, and the adjoining streets we heard the 
drums of the National Guard beating the Générale. Long and loud did 
they beat it without any apparent response on the part of those who were 
thus summoned, but at length we could descry the citizens turning out 
by twos and threes, and hastening to the place of muster, with far less 
alacrity, however, and with much less manifestation of purpose than charac- 
terised the proceedings of the men whom they were called upon to attack. 
The troops stationed in the Place de la Bastile appeared also to have 
received the mot d’ordre, their immobility throughout the earlier part of 
morning being suddenly thrown aside—as a: mounted orderly who came 
rapiely along the boulevards, rode up to the officer incommand and de- 
livered a message. The armsof the infantry were unpiled, the dragoons 
leaptinto their saddles, andthe whole were quickly formed. Anofficer, with 
a drummer by his side, stepped out in front, and came towards the barri- 
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cades, calling: those who now thickly lined it, and whose muskets 
bristled siinantth hnieabdinanenaa, to a His address was received 
with ashout of “a bas le ee ee ouvriers “Sidly 
ferocious-looking man, with a quantity of ir, streaming wi 
from beneath a ved handkerchies Lenatiadlinaniadl his head, and whose name 
I afterwards learnt was Pasquin, levelled his musket, and fired. It was the 
first shot of the new revolution and, typical of the blood that was to flow, 
was fatally aimed. ‘The officer, a young man of gallant bearing, received 
the ball in his breast—he waved his sword, and fell, I believe, 
mortally wounded. This was the signal for the long pending storm to 
burst. A volley of musketry from the troops rattled against the barri- 
cade, whether effectually or not I could not tell, for I instinctively with- 
drew from the window and threw myself into a chair on the other side of 
the room. Antoinette was endowed with stronger nerves, and watched 
the progress of the fight. 

“Ah! mon Dieu,-madame!’’ she exclaimed, “ voila qui ripostent—ah 
c’est un feu meurtrier—viola qui tombent, un deux, trois, je ne sais com- 
bien! mais voyez donc les reuges qui hurlent courmes des loups—ga, ga 
—attrape—celui-la est tue 4 coup sur—encore une décharge—mon Dieu! 
on a beau faire siffler les balles, chacune porte la mort!” 

With such disjointed exclamations, but fascinated by the terror of 
the scene, Antoinette poured forth a running commentary on the combat. 
The first attack was not of long duration, for the insurgents were not 

retin sufficient force, nor so thoroughly roused as they afterwards became, 

and the troops they had to contend with were furious at the losses the 
had sustained. The word was given to carry the barricades (whieh 
formed nearly a straight line across both streets), at the point of the 
bayonet ; a desperate charge followed, and the soldiers, veterans of 
- Africa, rushed forward, surmounted every obstacle in spite of the missiles 

hurled upon them from the roofs and upper windows, and succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the disputed rampart. ‘The insurgents fled, but 
. only to rally behind a second barrieade at the intersection of the Rue 
Louis Philippe with the Rue de la Roquette, and from thence as well as 
from the windows of the street, a dropping fire was maintained, which 
told every now and then with murderous effect. Still the troops not 
only kept their position, but eventually drove the dlousards from their 
second stronghold, and for some hours it seemed to us, who judged only 
by the comparative stillness, that the insurrection in this quarter had been 
got under. Fervently, in the fulness of my heart, I thanked God for 
being spared the pain of witnessing further bloodshed, but my expecta- 
-tions, alas! were premature. What had occurred was but the com- 
mencement of scenes more terrible than the most heated imagination 
could have pictured. | 

With little appetite to eat, but with a burning thirst upon me, I 
yielded to Antoinette’s desire to take some refreshment, for when the 
firing ceased, her first care was to busy herself with the preparation of 
the daily potage. I believe that I thought less of the vast disruption 
which the existence of the barricades suggested than of the single death 
Lhad witnessed, but it was no doubt the circumstances under which that 
death took place, and its resemblance to the manner in which the tragedy 
Thad mourned over since February was re-enacted, which obtained so 
strong a hold upon my imagination, to the exclusion of the general care. 
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Antoinette was as full of comfortable words as of kind attentions, and 
did her utmost to soothe the anxiety to which I wasa prey, though I could 
not avoid seeing that she herself was ill at ease, for her eyes wandered 
constantly in the direction of the street, and as she talked she still Jis- 
tened, sometimes involuntarily suspending her conversation to catch any 
distant sound. 

Four or five hours might have been passed in this state of suspense 
—it was difficult to take a correct note of time—when suddenly loud 
shouts again rent the air, and several shots were fired in quick succession; 
then came a deep volley, which was answered by a sharp, running fire, 
My first fear was over, and whatever came now I resolved to bear with- 
out shrinking. I rushed with Antoinette to the window, and the first 
sight that greeted us was the flying soldiery pursued by a multitude of 
blousards. The latter, collecting in thousands along the exterior Boule- 
vard, had stormed the inner barricades, and were now driving the troops 
out of the Faubourg, who fled, indeed, but fought as they fled, loading 
their muskets as they retreated, and turning round to fire as fast as they 
loaded. But it was not only an enemy behind them that they had to 
deal with, the windows of nearly every house were lined with marksmen, 
who picked off every man who made a stand, while women and children 
and those who were without fire-arms, threw stones and heavy pieces of 
furniture on the heads of the retreating foe. On rushed the multitude, 
and such was the fury of the attack that the troops—few enough those 
who reached it—were driven pell mell over the outer barricades, and the 
Faubourg was once more in possession of the insurgents. Their first 
care was to repair the breaches made in their defences, and conspicuous 
amongst those who urged them on and set the example by personal toil, 
was the gigantic ouvrier Pasquin ; his hoarse voice rose loudest above 
the roaring crew, his sinewy arms rolled the heaviest masses on the barri- 
cade. In spite of the confusion of the scene, those who directed the 
movements of the insurgents, though themselves wearing the blouse, 
might readily be descried. I had imagined that, at the worst, this was 
a conflict of classes, that the needy workmen and the desperate of the 
lower orders were alone arrayed against the military and the National 
Guard, but I was speedily undeceived. Fitting to and fro amongst the 
ranks of the insurgents, at one moment directing how best to strengthen 
the barricade, at another stationing marksmen at the most convenient 
angles, were men whose interest in the insurrection was not that of the 
masses—at least, their avowed object—the cause of want and misery. 
Amongst these I distinctly recognised the features of one in whose 
identity I could not be mistaken, for he was an officer in the same regi- 
ment in which my husband had served, and I had often met him in 
society. His name was Constantin, and he held, when I knew him, the 
rank of captain, but I had afterwards learnt that he had conformed to 
the custom of the time, had received promotion, and obtained an 
appointment in the cabinet of the ministry of war under General 
Subervie. I pointed him out to Antoinette, who told me she had already 
noticed him at one of the windows of a house opposite, from whence he 
had issued to join the insurgents, and I then remembered that it was in 
this portion of the town he used to live. It was a fearful omen to 
behold this evidence of treason in one so highly trusted, but it is a satis- 
faction to think that the traitor has since been arrested and will be brought 


to trial. 
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_ The appearance of the barricade was now y altered ; it 
higher than the entresol windows of the venta de 
street ; it was everywhere strengthened by beams and fragments 


of stone from unfinished houses in the neighbourhood, planks, shutters, 
heavy cart-wheels, iron-railings, and loads of rubbish, and above all these 
waved an enormous flag, on which was written in large letters the words 
“«Du.Pain ou la Mort.” On the outside of the barricades, in a spirit of 
mockery which the impending horror of the situation could not repress, 
was affixed a board, similar to that which indicates when « Paris omnibus 
has got its complement of passengers, and was inscribed ‘ CompPLet.” 
\It was well for the holders of these barricades that their preparations 
-were so promptly and effectually made, for a battalion of the National 
Guard and a strong body of the Garde Mobile, which had arrived inthe 
Place de la Bastille along the boulevard St. Antoine, renewed the attack, 
and opened a brisk fire, which was warmly returned by the insurgents, 
many of whom were so eager for the fray that in spite of the warnings 
of their leaders, they spurned the shelter of the barricade, and advanced 
some distance in front of it, fighting with a reckless courage which, had 
their cause been holy, would have extorted admiration even from women. 
Their opponents, even in the heat of the fight, were yet willing to spare, 
and while they called on the insurgents to surrender, fired over their heads 
beyond the barricade, a proceeding which, while it saved their lives for 
the moment, was fatal in some instances to the inmates of the houses in 
the Faubourg, who were imprudent enough to appear at the windows. 
Both Antoinette and myself had more than one narrow escape, for seve- 
ral balls pierced through the shutters of our salon, and one passing close 
to my head shattered a pendule on the chimney-piece. : 

But notwithstanding the vigour of the attack the barricade remained 
impregnable ; three times the Garde Mobile advanced to storm it and 
three times they were driven back,: beneath a shower of balls against 
whose deadly aim nothing could stand. Brave as the young men were 
who chiefly composed this adventurous corps, they finally fell back on the 
main body in the Place de la Bastille, and the tiring then slackened on 
both sides. The pause was taken advantage of by the insurgents to pro- 
cure food and sustain themselves to meet what was yet tocome. Then, 
for the first time, we saw the women in the open streets, with loaves of 
bread and canteens of wine, ministering to the wants of their husbands 
and brothers. Well for them if their enthusiasm had stopped here, but 
the moment was at hand when all that was womanly in their nature was 
to be sunk in the wildest ferocity. Great God, that I should have lived 
to see it! 


III. 


FatiGuEp with the excitement of the day, I had thrown myself on 
a sofa, and for some time we were both silent. I endeavoured, as well 
as I could, to collect my thoughts and shape them into some practical 
form to guide me out of the present or future danger ; but, do what I 
would, they perpetually traversed the same ground, The barricade was 
constantly before my eyes with the blood which had already flowed on 
it; I still saw the same fierce countenances, blackened with smoke and 
powder, smeared with gore, and distorted by the wildest passion. To 
Aug.—VOL. LXXXIII. NO. CCCXXXII. 2H 
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realise this vision it was only necessary for me to move & few steps for. 
ward, but I had no need of the actual scene—it was impossible for me to 


as I have said, a lull in the storm. It was broken by 
the trampling of horses’ feet, and the rattle of many wheels. Antoinette 
was ee back anxiously. When 
she turned face, I saw white lips and’ dilated eyeballs that 
some new element had been added to the terror of the situation. 

“C'est du canon qu'on a apporté,” she said, “on va nous mitrailler ! 
Diew seul pourrait nous sauver !” 

‘¢ Amen !” I answered, “to God we commit ourselves !” 

We both fell on our knees and prayed—the Catholic and Protestant 
side by side—how vain at that moment seemed a difference of creed; 
each felt that the worship of the other was sincere. 

I know not what then was passing outside, but all was quieter than 
it had been for hours. Perhaps they, too, were hushed in the same fearful 


———— as ourselves. 

e rose from the ground, and not daring again to approach the 
window, withdrew to that corner of the apartment which’ appeared to 
offer the best chance of security. The suspense was awful, yet though 
I dreaded the moment that was to put an end to it, I longed for its 
arrival. It was something to believe that the worst had happened. 

Suddenly there came a crash and a roar—the cannonade had begun; 
we heard the heavy shot smash the exposed timbers, and saw the scattered 
earth fly like a cloud past the half-opened shutters. It was followed by 
a furious fusillade, and without looking out we could by this time distin- 

ish the several antagonists by the nature of their fire; that of the 
National Guards was delivered in regular intervals—the sharp crack of 
the insurgents’ muskets was incessant, and with every shot from the latter 
there rose a cry mingling death with vengeance. 

At length, finding that we continued unharmed, notwithstanding 
the fearful din that filled the air, curiosity prevailed over fear, and we 
cautiously stole to such a position as exaliled us to get a glimpse of what 
was going on without any great exposure, for the house being oblique to 
the fire of the artillery, the balls that failed to lodge in the barricade, 
swept down the street and spent themselves out of sight. 

It was a grand but terrible spectacle. The tumult of the barricade 
was at our feet, and before us was a host of glittering bayonets and 
deadly tubes, now red with angry flashes of fire, then wreathed in clouds 
of soft white smoke, while destruction and death sped forth on iron wings. 
As the vapour drifted away, I could see conspicuously above the troops 
a knot of civilians and staft-officers on horseback, who were near enough 
to be easily recognised by those acquainted with their persons. All were 
unknown to me except one, M. Lamartine, the sharp outline of whose 
features and figure, once seen, could not be mistaken. I heard the men 
on the barricades name him, and Caussidiére, and Pierre Napoleon—and 
another whom I might have imagined without their aid, the new chief 
of the executive power, General Cavaignac, the news of whose appoint- 
ment had already reached the insurgents. The calmness of his attitude, 
as he listened to some details from an officer who stood beside him, would 
alone have indicated the soldier to whom authority had been given in the 
hour of extreme danger, without the insignia of military rank which 
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attained their object elsewhere. 

“Sang de Dieu! je I’ai touché !” shouted a sun-burnt, bare-armed 
eS a. ar ag his smoking weapon. 

I glanced anxiously at the group, in midst of which there was 
some movement, but my fear was removed at the next breath of. the 


‘* Diable ! ce n’est qu’un —— cheval, pas:méme le sien.” 

We heard heiress that it was the horse of Pierre Napoleon that 
had been shot. 

I then saw General Cavaignac raise his arm—the bugles sounded to 
 gease firing—and an officer, bearing a white flag, rode up to the barri- 

‘eades. His mission was respected ; not. a musket was levelled at him, 
though every man held his weapon in readiness; -he rose in his stirrups, 

and, in a loud voice, announced to the insurgents, that the | 
anxious to spare the effusion of blood, would willingly overlook the past 
provided they agreed to lay down their arms and admit of the removal 
of the barricades. ‘Two hours were given them to consider this proposi- 
tion, and, to aid them in their decision, the officer threw a heap of 
printed proclamations over the barricade, and, turning his horse’s head, 
rode quietly back to the staff. General Cavaignac remained for a short 
time longer on the spot, as if for the purpose of giving some final orders, 
and then the cortége which he headed disappeared in the direction of the 
Hétel de Ville. . 

There seemed little disposition on the part of the insurgents to 
accept the proffered terms: they had not yet experienced all that the 
regularly armed force were able to inflict—they were confident in their 
numbers—every hour their strength increased—and the fiercer the strife, 
the fiercer grew their passions. 

I cannot tell whether it was owing to lack of ammunition, or from 
what cause it arose, but though the barricades were again manned for 
resistance, and the skirmishing was partially renewed, the fire of the.artil- 
lery was not resumed that evening. Perhaps it was the wish to spare 
the Faubourg; perhaps the troops only waited for daylight to commence 
more formidable operations. The last conjecture seemed the most pro- 
bable, for the insurgents acted as. if it were a certainty, never for an 
instant relaxing their vigilance or ceasing from their preparations. What 
the disposition of every individual.in the Faubourg might have been it 
was impossible to say, but personal safety demanded that none should 
refuse to lend assistance to the insurrection of whom it was asked. Thus 
the pharmacien, who occupied the lower part of our house—a man of 
the quietest habits of life—was laid under every possible kind of contri- 
bution. His stores were ransacked for lint and salve—himself and his 
assistants were compelled to manufacture gunpowder, and ‘not only was 
every healing object appropriated, but the vitriol and arsenic which 
formed part of his stock were seized. This, Antoinette, who had — 
been below, returned to tell me, not ignorant of the purposes to which 
they were applied for, she had heard the women in the street openly declare 
met intentions of mutilating and poisoning all who fell alive into their 

We passed another dreadful night—worse than the last—for not only 
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were the horrors of the day fresh in our recollections, but there was every 
expectation, from the determination of the barricaders, that the worst was 
about to befal us; and, although the actual conflict had ceased, the pre- 
paration for its renewal by the troops were most active. Till midnight, 
we heard them beating the générale, and up to that hour the rapid 
movement of artillery and cavalry along the boulevards was constant. 
I had no hope of leaving the Faubourg alive, and a part of the time 
devoted to watchfulness I employed in writing down what I believed 
might prove my latest thoughts, though there appeared little chance of 
their ever being read. Few, however, willingly “die and make no 
sign.” 
The dawn had scarcely broken on the morning of the 25th, when we 
were again startled from our state of uncertain repose by the sound of 
cannon extending northward along the Boulevards, and southward to the 
very heart of Paris, and stretching, as we learnt, from the Clos St. 
Lazare to the extremity of the Faubourg St. Jacques. But distant sounds 
were not alone to be our share of the events of the day, for while we were 
culating as to the extent and object of the cannonade, gathering only 
scanty intelligence from the broken conversation of the insurgents, it was 
directed full upon the Faubourg St. Antoine. The blousards had 
worked indefatigably during the night ; the breaches in the barricades 
had been repaired, and rather fresh materials had been added to them, 
increasing their size; every description of offensive weapon was at hand, 
and even artillery had been coaitatend out of hollow iron pillars, des- 
tined for other purposes ; and these rude guns (which were loaded with 
nails, stones, copper, and zinc balls, in default of lead) were planted 
firmly on the barricades, and served by men who knew how to turn such 
imperfect weapons to account. But their main defence was the fire of 
their musketry, which was poured from every point of the Faubourg that 
bore upon the Place de Ja Bastille. I cannot attempt to offer a continu- 
ous narrative of what befel throughout this terrible day; my memory 
dwells only on isolated points, all es Pe of the direst kind, and suc- 


ceeding each other with frightful rapidity. 
+ * 


* ’ 
Nine o'clock, a.m. 


An attempt to storm the barricade has just been made by a strong body 
of Gardes Mobiles ; nothing could equal the fury of the attack, but the 
unyielding nature of the defence which, repeatedly, was itself converted 
into an attack, the insurgents rushing to the front of the barricade and 
fighting there with desperate determination. I have just seen a woman 
killed who was foremost amongst the latter. In one hand she held a flag, 
in the other a horse-pistol, in a belt at her waist was thrust a long knife, 
her hands covered with blood. Screaming at the utmost pitch of her 
voice, she called on her companions to follow, and made towards a party 
of Gardes Mobiles, who, at her approach, threw up the muzzles of their 
guns and called upon her to retire. For answer she discharged her pistol, 
wounded one who had spoken, and pressing on, threw her weapon in the 
face of another ; she then drew her knife, and then only in self-defence, 
a Garde Mobile levelled his piece and shot her dead. I shall never forget 
the fierce expression of her countenance as she turned to cheer the barri- 
caders on, nor the instantaneous change from the wildest energy to the 
most perfect stillness when the fatal ball struck her and cast her to the 
ground a lifeless mass. Her figure was good and her limbs finely formed, 
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and seen on any other occasion I might have thought her handsome, but 
in the fight all trace of beauty and womanhood were lost. Her death, 
inflicted justly, was cruelly revenged. Three of the Garde Mobile were 
taken prisoners and dragged over the barricade. 
‘Tis ont tué une femme,” shouted the savage Pasquin, ‘“ demembrons 
99? 
* Yes, yes !”’ cried a hundred voices, ‘‘ qu’ils revienent sans pieds, tirer, 
s'ils veulent, sans mains!” 
This barbarous resolve was as promptly executed as uttered. The un- 
fortunate wretches were dashed on the ground and--fascinated to the 
t, incapable of averting my face from the bloody deed—I saw their 
hands and féet chopped off, women as well as men assisting in the muti- 
lation! One woman, a devil, surely, if ever the fiend came incarnate on 
earth, armed with a long knife, stalked amongst a group of wounded 
isoners, and kneeling on their bodies, as they Tay helpless and unresist- 
ing, deliberately cut their throats. I am wrong, not all were unresisting, 
for once as she bent over a fallen soldier, I heard her utter a cry of pain, 
and the blood streamed from her right hand on which the dying man 
had fastened his teeth ; the knife gleamed immediately in her left hand, 
and her victim was a corpse. Antoinette whispered in my ear that she- 
knew this woman; she was one of the dames de la Halle, named Le 


Blanc. 
| Ten o'clock. 

Retribution for these crimes had not yet fallen on their perpetrators— 
the barricade, twice nearly taken, has again been rescued, and the troops 
are driven back with great loss. When the charge was made a general 
officer was at their head on horseback, waving his feathered hat. A ball 
strack him on the foot, he reeled in his saddle but did not fall, and was 
borne to the rear. The shouting of the blousards proclaims that this 
officer was General Duvivier. 

Three o'clock. 

Another bloody scene of this fatal tragedy has been enacted, and a 
holy and innocent victim has fallen. 

There was an intermission of the fight after the repulse of the 
troops under General Duvivier. I was again at the window and ob- 
served an unusual movement in the Place de la Bastille, from which the 
troops had retired, and the space was occupied only by straggling parties. 
Suddenly a procession of five or six persons appeared. It was headed 

a man wearing a cap and blouse, who carried a flagstaff, to which was 
attached the branch of a tree. He was followed by three ecclesiastics, 
the foremost of whom, who walked alone, I could perceive to be of high 
rank, for my eye rested on a gold cross which hung by a blue ribband on 
his breast. One or two other persons in plain clothes completed the 

ion, which drew near the barricade. Some confusion took place 
but I heard the man who bore the flagstaff announce to the people 
the'arrival of the Archbishop of Paris. He was, with his guide, 
admitted within the barricade, but the priests (his vicars), and his servant 


who accompanied him, were shut out. The archbishop, venerable less 


from age than from the calm expression which his features wore on this 
mission of peace, advanced slowly, the broken state of the pavement 
obstructing his progress. He extended his hands, and I could hear him 
tay, “‘ Mes amis! mes amis!” but the tumult was so great that none but 
those who were close by could catch his words. His guide conducted him 
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perceiving an open space where the pavement had not yet been broken up, 
moved towards it, but he had advanced only a few paces when I observed 
him and fall into the arms of the guide who called out loudly 
-  Monseigneur est blessé!"’ This shot was the signal for an indiscrimi- 
nate fusillade, but several of the insurgents, who seemed horror-stricken 
at the act, threw down their muskets and assisted in conveying the arch- 
bishop into the pharmacien'’s shop below. 

The barriers, which in the first instance were placed at the outer door 
of my apartment, had long been removed, y because any obstruction 
| only have irritated those who admittance witliout prevent- 
ing it, and partly because of our mutual desire to know what was going 
on outside. The shock I felt at seeing the poor archbishop fall, removed 
every lingering fear of exposure, and with Antoinette I ran down stairs 
to render what assistance we could to the wounded prelate. 

We found him placed in a chair in the shop, surrounded by blousards, 
all of whom were loud in condemnation of the deed. One man, whose 
gestures were most vehement, actually shed tears, and bitterly lamented 
not having killed the “ seélerat” who fired the murderous shot. 

* Je Yaurais tué sur le lieu si l'on ne m/’avait pas empéché,” was his 


~~ exclamation. 
pharmacien, who had no surgical skill, suggested that the 
archbishop should be conveyed at once to the hospital of the Quinze 
Vingt, in the Rue de Charenton, close by. I urged that he should be 
placed on a mattress, and offered the one off my own bed. The insur- 
gents, whose attention was caught by my accent and ap ce, looked 
at me with an air of surprise, not, however, unmixed with respect. The 
mattress was brought, as well as a sheet and pillow, and with my own 
hands I smoothed the archbishop’s litter. He did not speak, but as 
he was lifted on it he pressed my hand, and was borne away to the 
ital. An hour ago, the curate of St. Antoine came to the house and 
told us the wound of the archbishop was so dangerous that it was feared 
he could hardly survive the night. 
Peace to his soul, if it be Heaven’s will to take him! 
+ « * * * * 
Five o'clock. 
We have just learnt why the troops were withdrawn from the Place 
de la Bastille. It appears that a sudden demand was made for rein- 
foreements in an attack on the Pont St. Michel of the Church of St. 
Severin which, we hear, have been carried. The insurgents are swarming 
in the Place St. Antoine and along the Boulevards ; the barricade is 
kept only by a few; the women are busily mingling with the throng 
beyond it. At length they redeem their character ; they offer wine from 
their canteens to the wounded soldiers, who are borne on brancards to 
the hospital in the Faubourg. 
Gracious God! Antoinette, with an aspect of horror, whispers to 
me that the wine is poisoned ! 


IV. 
Sunday Morning, 
Tuts is the third day of the dreadful battle and the end seems as far 
off as ever! The insurgents have once more been driven behind the 
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barricades and again the troops occupy the wide space in front.of 
them. In the midst of their newl epiehenlhesunhenaland the Column 
of July with its ironical inscriptions. One of them, as I remember, 
declares that it was dedicated to the of the French citizens who 
armed themselves and fought in defence of public liberty on the memo- 
rable days of July, 1830; another says, that on that occasion “all was 
done according to law.” What inscription will the victors (let who will 
conquer) place now on this or any other column ? Where is the glory 
to be commemorated—on which side the law? The genius of Liberty 
stands on a golden orb surrounding the column; she holds in one hand a 
torch, in the other a broken chain—fit emblems of the deeds to be wrought 
_ by the enfants de Paris of June! On the which are now being 
raised I read the words “ Pillage et Incendie,” and the men who bear these 
banners have indeed broken their chains ;—an hour ago they were most of 
~ them convicted felons in la Roquette, the gates of which have finally been 
forced to gain their reinforcement. Savage and hideous, they appear 
proper mates for the perpetrators of the worst horrors of y y- 


* * * * . * 
Ten o'clock, a. m. 


Every preparation has, I am told, been made for another desperate 
attack. I hear that General Lamoriciére, one of the heroes of the African 
army, now commands the troops in this quarter. He is supported by 
General Négrier. It is plain that every effort will be made to quell the 
insurrection. No less evident is it to me that the insurgents will fight to 
the last ; their confidence seems unbounded. 

One o'clock. 

The cannonade has lasted for upwards of two hours, but the defence 
is as fierce as ever. I can write now without starting or taking my pen 
from the paper, not because I am comparatively in a safer position, but 
from being inured to the thunder. Why I am safer is in consequence of 
being confined to my bedroom, which is protected in the rear by a hea 
block of buildings ; the front rooms are filled with blousards, who crow 
to every window in the house from whence a shot can be made to bear 
upon the place. I was terrified when first they made their entry, expect- 
ing that my time was come. Antoinette’s cry was, “ On va nous egorger!” 
We were wrong’; bloody as were the thoughts and deeds of the insurgents, 
they looked upon all within the barricades as their allies ;—amongst them 
two or three remembered the scene of the day before when the arch- 
bishop’s litter was made. 

“ N’ayez pas peur, madame,” said one, even at that moment raising 
_ his cap with an air of politeness, “n’ayez pas peur. Ceua qui ont secoure 
les blessés ont acquis le droit de surete. trez dans votre chambre, 
madame —elle sera respectée.” 

The firing has suddenly ceased, and the men who had made a fortress 
of my rooms are rushing down stairs into the street. 





Two o'clock. 


I have just witnessed a most singular scene. It appears that the 
reason why the firing ceased was in consequence of a message sent by 
General Lamoriciére. An officer rode up to the barricade with a or of 
truce, and amidst the general confusion made himself heard to the effect, 
as was believed, that the general was desirous of coming to terms with 
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the insurgents: Their leaders, Constantin—two of his nephews, who 
have themselves conspicuous in the insurrection,—Pasquin,—the 
woman Leblanc,— Robert, an ouvrier, who was prominent in mutilating 
the captive Gardes Mobiles, and some others, formed a kind of military 
council directly beneath my windows, from whence I heard perfectly aj) 
that was said. 

Pasquin spoke first :— 

“Mes amis—on n’en veut plus, 4 ce qu'il parait, de nos balles, 
C'tte armée Ja est bi’n saccagée--qu'est-ce que nous en ferons—hein ? 
Ecoutez! Moi, je — que ces g’ueux de criblés nous paient une 

somme pour que leurs gorges ne soient pas coupées. Qu’ en dites- 
yous—hé, Robert ?” 

“Convenu, mon vieux,” replied the man addressed, wiping his brow 
with his huge hand, and leaving a long streak of blood behind—* con- 
venu ;—combien nous en faut-il ?” 

“‘ Vingt millions!” cried one blousard. 

‘* Vingt-cing,” shouted another. 

“Trente millions,” exclaimed a third, and several voices echoed 
“‘trente millions!” | 

“‘ Eh bin,” said Pasquin,—‘ d'mandons trente millions !” 

“ En or,” suggested Robert. 

** En or,” returned the other gravely ; “ et puis ——’ 

Here the woman Leblanc broke in: 

“ Je d'mande la téte d’Cavaignac.” 

** Bon!” cried a fellow, resting his elbow on the muzzle of his gun, 
and leaning his head against his dripping bayonet; ‘ bon,—mais pas 
assez ; faut avoir les tétes de tous gredins de generaux; que L’mor’ciére 
envoie la sienne!” 

A shout of laughter followed this jocose proposition. 

“Tl faut nous envoyer Barbés, et tous les prisonniers de Vincennes,” 
said the man, whom | knew to be the Commandant Constantin. 

“* Et que l'Assemblée soit dissoute,” added one of his nephews. 

‘A bas l’Assemblée !’’ was the general cry, at this proposal. 

** Et puis que les troupes quittent Paris,” said Constantin’s other 
nephew. 

“ Ajoutez mes amis,” said Pasquin ; ‘“ deux heures de pillage non-inter- 
rompues,” 

“ Et aprés qu’on brule les palais, vi qu’ignia pus d'rois, ni d’autr’ 
palaisiens!”” exclaimed a man, whose jargon was nearly unintelligible. 

** Et la Garde Mobile garrottée, pieds et mains liés!” screamed the 
woman Leblanc, brandishing her knife ; “afin que nous en finissons 
avec |” 

The whole of these propositions, brutal and extravagant as they were, 
received universal assent, and were communicated to the officer who 
brought the flag of truce. Perceiving how completely his mission had 
been misunderstood, he resolved to acquit himself of his errand in a few, 
unmistakeable words :— 

“‘ My general,” he exclaimed, loudly and emphatically, “ demands an 
unconditional surrender; if not, in half anhour he will shell the Faubourg!” 

The conspirators looked at each other with an air of surprise, and then 

lanced at the line of General Lamoriciére’s force, where they saw that 
the guns and mortars had been brought into position. Their tone sud- 
denly fell, and, after whispering hastily together, Pasquin said :— 


? 
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«¢ Qu’on nous amnistie !” 

‘« It is useless to hope it,” replied the officer, “ but I will deliver your 
message.” 

The prescribed half hour has elapsed, and no answer has been returned. 

* * # * * 

What follows has been written since all is over. ane 

About three o'clock on Sunday afternoon, General Lamoriciére began 
to carry his threat into execution. A part of his plan was to expose the 
double entrance into the Faubourg, by battering down the whole of the 
houses that formed the angles of the Rue de Ja Roquette, the Quai de 
cc the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, the Rue de Charlaton, the 
_ Rue Planchet, and the Rue de la Con . The shot and shells 

flew thick and fast, and the latter did terrible execution behind the bar- 
ricades. The explosions which took place every instant were dreadful, 
and the shrieks of women and children perfectly agonising. All that 
had happened before ro only child’s play to the destruction which 
now went on. Schooled in terror, as I had been for the last few days, 
the havoc of battle had never so thoroughly appalled me ; many build- 
ings were sapped, and the walls fell down in clattering ruin,—mines were 
sprung,—houses fired by burning projectiles,—and the screams of the 
dying, and the yells of those who still fought, stunned the affrighted 
senses. How long this lasted, it is impossible for me to say; the last 
thing I remember, is the bursting of a shell in the midst of a group 
who still defended the barricade. Upwards of sixty persons must have 
been either killed or wounded by the explosion ; I saw their mangled 
limbs scattered in every direction,—TI saw the few survivors fly,—and I 
heard the triumphant = aha of the troops proclaiming that the barricade 
was finally won! Sick and dizzy with the sight of so much slaughter and 
the horrors that had accumulated so fast, I sank upon the floor, hoping 
and believing that death had come to release me from a world of crime and 
woe. My eyes swam, my brain reeled, and all consciousness was gone. 

: * * * * 

When I recovered my senses, Antoinette was kneeling by my side, 
and bending over me with looks of the deepest commiseration. A few 
paces from her stood a tall young man in the costume of the Garde 
Mobile ; one arm was in a sling, the other rested on his musket. 

I drew my hand across my eyes, shuddering involuntarily. 

“Tout est fini, madame,” said Antoinette, “les beirsitaltes sont prises, 
les insurgés se sauvent partout.”’ . 

I listened—the firing had not ceased, but it was more remote; the 
troops were in hot pursuit, and the Faubourg St. Antoine was their own. 

‘‘ Who is this young man, Antoinette ?” I asked, oy? 

“ Celui que j’ai pleuré—ah, mon Dieu—pleuré, mille fois pendant ce 
fatal combat; ce’st mon frére Auguste. Il m’a vu a la fenétre et a 
demandé la permission de quitter les rangs pour venir 4 mon secours. 
Son officier qui voyait qu'il combattit toujours, malgré sa blessure, a 
octroyé sa demande et entin,—le voici !” 

It was by his assistance at a later hour, that Antoinette and myself 
were conducted to the house of a friend in the Rue St. Florentine, from 
whence I now write. My nerves have been sadly shaken, but in a few 


days I hope to be well enough to set out. ae 
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“ JUNKETING ;’ OR OLD MIDSUMMER DAY. 
BY A “LAZY'UN.” 


Ir is not often that the weather is obliging enough to keep the almanac 
in a preg a for i? dog-days we have ‘i dog and cat 

” in down pours of rain, or “ t” we some- 
= have weather like Christmas. fi 

It would not do to dress according to the calendar. Indeed, weather 
wisdom has rather gone out of vogue since. Mr. Murphy's time. This 
year Old Midsummer Day was what it should be, a regular “ay | 
coup de soleil day, with the thermometer at “any thing you like to 
“aoe capital pla f days. In th 

is a capi ce, except in or “ werry ot” days. In them 
one is better any here else. I don’t know wtp, dee I ia not aware 
that it was Old Midsummer Day, but I thought in dressing that it was 
going to be fine, an opinion that was speedily confirmed by a total pros- 
tration of appetite at breakfast, and a marked repugnance to a proximity 
to the tea-kettle. You know what it is, I dare say, to be hissed and 
steamed at when you can hardly bear the heat of a candle to seal a letter 
or the very name of a fot bun. 

“Take away that bauble,” said I to the astonished damsel, who 
had never the kettle called by that name before ; “take away that 
bauble,” said I, filling the tea-pot up at one go, and forthwith she whipped 
away my snuff-box. 

here is an old saying, and a remarkably true one, that you may take 
a horse to the water but you can’t make him drink, and the same stout 
aphorism holds good with to individuals and their wittles. It’s no 
use trying to get hot tea, dry toast, and questionable eggs down your 
throat when your inclination says “no.” 

Still less to the purpose is it taking the mind to business when it has 
determined not to work. There are some days, generally very fine ones, 
when it is next to impossible to settle to do any thing. You feel as if you 
ought to be idle—roving in the country—swinging on a eiie ending 
on a style—any thing rather than high stooling it. 

Having arrayed myself in my Cashmere coat and waistcoat, articles 
that, according to the usual range of English summers, are well calculated 
to last for ever, having arrayed myself in these, I say, with a pair of new 
nankins, fresh from the trouser-man’s, with a pair of reasonable shoes, 
neither too strong nor too thin, I set off formy—never mind what—place 
of business, with a strong impression that I should not do much. 

Every pang poned dingier, dustier, and nastier than usual. The very 
letters were shorter and dryer, as though their contents had shrunk on 
the way. After hanging about for an hour or two with my hat on, a 
sure sign of an uneasy spirit, I thought I would slip along to Tom 
ang s and see what he was after. 

om was in his hat, too, sitting at his desk poring over the Supplement 
of the Zimes. He, too, thought it hot ; indeed his hand gave convincing 
proof of the fact, and he kept yawning as if he was not altogether the 
thing. Sam Baskett dropped in just at the same moment, and we all 
began talking of the heat of the weather. 

















. ip up to Richmond or Hampton,” said Baskett, 
“and get cooled on the vr > 

** Quite agreeable,” said Tripper. “ What say you ?” turning to me. 

“ Ditto,” said I. su bis . 

“He looks more like dewn ‘the river to the Junk, in those fine ‘ nan- 
kins,’ observed Tripper. 

“ Faith, let’s go to the Junk,” said Baskett ; “ I’ve not seen it.” 

“Nor I,” said * Tripper. , 

“€ Ditto,” said I. 

People who five in London—for no one ever allowed himself a 
“‘ Londoner born”— who live in London are seldom much of 
sight-seers, certainly not inquirers after what is to be seen ; and from 
the days of the living skeleton, including the Siamese twins, the whole 
range, indeed, down to Tom Thumb, I have never been to any of them ; 
I always waited for uncle Bill, or cousin Jack, or somebody coming from 
the country, who would want to go, but who it h ed never came. 
The Chinese exhibition at Hyde Park, and Madame Tussaud, are about 
the only two evanescent exhibitions, if I may use such a term in contra- 
distinction to St. Paul’s, the Tower, Westminster Abbey, &c., that I 
have visited: . 

I had heard of the Junk in that casual dinner-party sort of way 
that one hears of the weatlier or any other safe subject, but beyond 
knowing that it had come from China, and that Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert had been to see it, I was perfectly innocent of all how and about 
it, save @ a rumour or idea—got I don’t where—that it was the 
veritable craft of some enterprising John Chinamen, whose curiosity 
had tempted them to see the “ ian eye” in his native wilds. In 
this I was partly confirmed in our voyage down, by hearing an uncom- 
mon swell, in cane-coloured moustache and little bits of lacquered toes to 
his lavender-coloured boots, that being somewhat unmanageable in the 
high sea, she had got scrambled over to America b mistal e, instead of 
reaching England as designed. My ideas, therefore, pictured some- 
thing like what one sees on a willow-pattern plate, stranded at Black- 
wall, undergoing repairs, only I did not expect to find the Chinamen 

ing their heads backwards, as shown in the same veracious authority, 
the willow-pattern plate. 

It was a blistering hot day; all London seemed to make for the 
Thames just as cows make for the water, crowded steam-boats hissed 
and hurried to and fro, large colliers lay nodding in the pool, as though 
coals would never be wanted again. What a wonderful sight down river 

ts! what enterprise! what hammering! what slanging! what 
warehouses! what lettering! what brawney arms! what bridges! what 
sunburnt faces! What a contrast to the lazy, listless, fine parasol sort of air 
of a voyage to Richmond or Hampton. Not but that there were a good 
many “upper crust folks,” as Sam Slick calls them, taking their six- 
pennorth of steam downwards, but they were easily distinguishable from 
the common business passengers by the splendour of their attire and the 
exclusive noli me tangere sort of air with which they repelled the 
approach of the common herd. | 

Thus we proceeded by short and easy stages down the river, calling at 
endless piers, oppressed by the sun and the music of a couple of very 
moderate musicians. 

I don’t know how it was, but the ticket-taker thought we were 
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Junketers, and when the boat stopped at the High Pier, near the Old 
Plough Tavern, at Blackwall, he said he stopped again below, which 
would be nearer the Junk. Accordingly we remained on board, and 
were set down at the fine pier at the Blackwall Railway station, a con- 
venience, considering the extreme heat of the day. 

People who use their eyes and ears freely have seldom much need to 
use their tongues, and the first thing that struck us on landing was a 
large yellow bill against a board with the words CuinEsE Junk, in great 
capitals, with an intimation at the bottom that tickets might be had at 
the railway station. This was the first hint that the thing was not open 
to all and influenced by none. Turning the east corner of the station 
we saw the tips of two high ends of the vessel, with a variety of coloured 
flags floating at each, and also a high mast with a long streamer, the 
whole surrounded by a high hoarding, towards which a continuous line 
of most aristocratic looking company were flirting, and ogling, and 
squaring, and sauntering in all the plenitude of thorough listlessness and 
indolence. The hoarding round the vessel was slasell sufficiently high 
to excite curiosity without gratifying it; you saw there was something 
extraordinary, though what it was you couldn’t tell. “ Nothing for 
nothing”’ being so much the motto of England, my companions put their 
hands mechanically into their pockets as they approached, even before 
they read the ominous words “ PAY HERE,” above a little pigeon-hole ‘in 
the hoarding, though I could not help thinking that if my Lord Yar- 
borough, or any of the members of the Yacht Club were laid high and 
dry in a foreign land, they would hardly exact tribute from the natives 
for seeing their vessel. 

Oh, it'll be the chap's doing who has the repairs,” observed Baskett, 
who knew no more about the matter than I did— 

‘* Two shillings,” said the face in the pillory, as we approached. 

‘* What, two shillings !” exclaimed Baskett, “for seeing aship. Why, 
man, that’s eightpence a piece !” 

** Two shillings @ piece,” rejoined the face ; and really the number of 
two shillings that were getting placed on the board was something mar- 
vellous,; and spoke volumes as to the badness of the times. 

**One fool makes many,” so down went the dust and in went the 


ayers. 
! Now for what great I thought of it. 

The coup d’wil of the first impression was decidedly good. First and 
foremost, the day was everything that could be wished for such a sight. 
A bright sun beaming in a clear cerulean sky, lighting up the high 
ended, low middled, gaudy, glittering vessel, with her many coloured 
waving flags, and fluttering lamps and ornaments. Then, too, it was 
the heigh-day of fashion, and the whole vessel was alive with youth and 
beauty, and fashionable bonnets, boddices, and variegated parasols. The 
whole as lively as a bed of tulips. 

The whole scene was onidiiing quite different to any thing that one 
had ever seen before. There was a fairy landishness about it. Gauze 
lamps, with Chinese figures, carved furniture, queer-shaped guns peer- 
ing over the sides of the vessel, a Chinese Idol, a “Joss,” as they call 
them, and all sorts of curiosities. Added to this, there were real live 
Chinamen, walking about in all directions with their half-shaved heads 
and their long plaited hair, twisted round their foreheads. We after- 
wards read an advertisement, which said that visitors were received by a 
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*¢ Mandarin of rank,” though the genius we saw making himself bus 
ir of moustaches 4 


looked very like an Englishman with a pair of . 
ie lara Se baie lept, was fitted —s show- 
room, and every thing e great regard to elegance and the creature 
comforts of the distinguished I longed to see the * first 
Chop man,” who lived in the room with “ Joss," amid all the finery and 
gimeracks. The crowd on board, however, was so great, and the heat so 
intense, that one couldn’t bear to go elbowing about, looking here and 
there for him. I therefore sought shelter from the sun, and amused 
myself with listening to the 5; questions and observations of the 
visitors. Most of the Chinese had picked up a little English, and the 
first question usually put to them was, 

“ Well, and how do you like England ?” 

Answer,—“ Vare moch.” 

Questioner.—“ Like it better than your own countr ?” 

“Q, yes!”—which, all things considered, was as big a lie as any one 
could require them to tell. The day, to be sure, was bright and Pekin- 
like, but I could fancy the draggled peacock sort of look the whole thing 
(save Joss, who lived in a cupboard) would have on a regular wet day, 
such a one as the Sunday following was. 

Whether it was that they were naturally shy, or wanted bribing with 
money, but some of them were very reluctant to show off. One-abso- 
lutely struck work in the musical line, if such wood knocking and whining 
can be called music, and another required a deal of coaxing to let a lad 
see the length of his hair. At length he let it down, and a third of it 
was —— to be false. There was an uncommonly sharp-lookin 
little fellow, dressed in English clothes, who seemed to listen and cate 
every thing that was said. 

Some of them had discarded the uncomfortable turn-up toed shoes of 
their own country, in favour of honest leather in Wapping or Shadwell 
shoes, and seemed to enjoy them. Their dress being loose and wide, and 
altogether of a mysterious character, I overheard a strong controversy as 
to whether an individual was a man or a woman ; strange to say, the party 
who insisted that it was a woman was a lady. He proved to be a man. 

The most amusing person was an old gentleman who sat in the state 
bureau, on the second floor, at the end by the rudder. He sat fanning 
himself in his little room—which was nicely fitted up with Chinese furni- 
ture, and papered to match—writing his name, “ Kising”—Chinese, I 
suppose, for kissing,—on little bits of tinted paper, which he kept stamp- 
ing with a couple of red stamps, just as a postmaster stamps a letter. ‘Io 
aid the saiaiebaaied of the curious, he had a little bowl of silver money 
before him, and he kept writing and stamping away, repeating every 
time he finished a card, “ Dis is my name sixpence.” He had been in- 
terrogated so often as to his age, that the question was hardly put before 
out came the answer, “Forty-five.” A lady asked him “how many 
wives he had?”  'Two—tree,” said he. She asked if he didn’t want 
to go home to see them, to which he was shocking enough to reply, 
“Catch plenty money first, den catch two, tree, more wives;” adding— 
“dis is my name sixpence,” with a clatter of the bowl to get her to buy 
a card to contribute to the “take.” 

One genius essayed to cross-examine him as to whether his wives were 
willing to let him come to England, and whether he ever wrote to any 
of them, but he cut short the inquiry by stamping away at his tinted 















and in the various cabins and compartments of the vessel, I went on shore 
and availed myself of a bench against the hoarding to take a comprehen- 
sive view of ws anim i = 4 
It. was certainly a sin ir ;—a ship, an as unlike a 
ship as any thing could wal besten <alleedoues ee cewl 
aie. “oak ‘1d’s ‘Chi Enclish-look; 
mo a a. Sedion like nothing, but itself. for the inde 
it would have been difficult to say which was the head and which 
the stern of the vessel. How the deuce the great le-looking 
thing had ever got tumbled over the seas I could not, for life of me, 
conceive. Why it had come I could not imagine, One can understand 
a party of eshdien cruising about for adventure, running and poking 
their impudence here, there, and everywhere, but then they have craft 
equal to the purpose, and money—to say nothing of brass—equal to any 
as gpa thing, at least, out of their own country ; but why a set of 
meek, simple-looking Chinamen, with means and leisure enough to em- 
bark on such a voyage, should come without money enough to prevent 
their having recourse to “ Dis is my name sixpence,” I could not under- 
stand. Fancy an Englishman—a yacht-club-man—Lord Wilton, for in- 
stance, s at Frctiahaetons or Taitchofoo, or any of their “oo” 
places, working away with his autograph and coronet stamp—‘ Wilton ; 
is is my name—sixpence!” 

There was something about it that I didn’t understand. It wasn’t 
altogether consistent, not altogether curiosity to see “ barbarian eye,” 
that brought John Chinaman to Blackwall. The vessel was desperately 
smart—the red and the white, and the green and the blue, and the gild- 
ing looked too bonnet-box and new to have stood a year’s buffeting at 
sea. Then the spread eagle above the rudder was as fresh as if it was 
gilt yesterday, 

The murder then began to ooze out. 

By the great lumbering red rudder, lay a dirty paintless common 
English punt, not altogether paintless though, for it was plentifully dashed 
with sparks of the various colours that the vessel had been daubed with. 
Indeed, I have no doubt the punt had been employed in the service. 

“ Out upon the ass that left that thing there!” exclaimed I, “ to show 
old Bull how they have been doctoring the thing up for his taste. Out 
upon the lazy ass,” said I, “for leaving it there: when the thing is no 
longer wanted, and so little trouble would have taken it out of sight.” 

If it. had not been the difficulty about. building the vessel, I should 
have begun to suspect that the whole thing had been fabricated at Black- 
wall, It was clearly overdone—“ Joss,” and the gauze lanthorns, and 
the cabinets of curiosities, and the little slippers, and the big blunder- 
busses, and the carved stools, and the up-stairs, and the down-stairs, were 
far more like a state barge to glide on a river than a thing intended . for 
a real voyage, and such a voyage, too. 

Memory then came to my aid. 

“T’ll be hanged if I don’t think I've seen some of these things 
before,” said I, and recollection asked if it could have been at the 
Chinese. Exhibition, at Hyde Park Corner. 

I returned on deck. to see, 
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AsI was in the midst of my recollections,. and separation of the. real 
from the fictitious, an English Jew came up ema oe ay owt oe 
—one heap labelled a rane another heap “ sixpence,” ail 
Setnp Saget ee ‘« The Chinese Junk, Keying,” in full sail, 
with her bamboo-stretched sails all. spread to the wind, and her 
great lumbering rudder cleaving through the 

Glad waters of the dark blue sea. 


I took one up, and, on the reverse side read as follows :— 

“‘ This remarkable vessel is a Junk of the largest class, and is the first 
ship constructed by the Chinese which has reached Europe, or ever 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘“‘ This Junk was purchased, August, 1846, at Canton, by a few en- 
terprising Englishmen.. She sailed from Hong-Kong, 6th of December, 
1846, rounded the Cape, Ist of March, 1847, arrived in England, 27th 
of March, 1848.” 

Away went sentiment, sympathy, interest, for ‘“ Dis my name. six- 
pence,” and all. 

Instead of contemplating enterprising Easterns, we had been patronis- 
ing some mercenary devils who had jobbed themselves for the season to 
some enterprising Englishmen. 

As no Englishman’s day is perfect without a dinner, we determined— 

thinking the Blackwall Hotels would be sure to be full—to cross over to 
Greenwich, and have our white-bait;there. Blackwall, to my fancy, is 
the pleasantest place of the two. The view altogether is much more varied 
and fine; the bend of the river much nobler, added to which, Greenwich, 
itself one of the finest features in the’scene, is Jost to you when there. 
We know nothing more lovely than the wood-clad Kentish hills risin 
irregularly until crowned by Shooter’s Hill, with its se pe 
tower in the distance, with the noble Thames sweeping so angularly as to 
give ships near Woolwich the fepemmnnn of sailing on dry land, Then 
up the river, the high ground of Greenwich Park, with its dark Seotch 
firs and eagle-winged cedars, commingling with the brighter green of 
the chestnut, the oak, the elm, the - and other trees, all flourishin 
most vigorously, makes a. fine irre background to the splendid 
hospital below. Look at Greenwich from Blackwall on a summer's even- 
ing, just as the rows of gas-lights relieve the retiring sun, and say if any 
thing can be finer. 
_ There used to be a nice old-fashioned house at Blackwall, half wood, 
half brick, with balconies and bay-windows projecting right upon the 
river, so that a person at dinner might. fancy himself on the water. It 
was entered from the street at the back, by a curious Frenchified sort 
of half court-yard, with a vine against the wall, and a larder in the cor- 
ner. At this old. house a man could dine off white-bait—have it when 
he wanted it, instead of having to eat his way to white-bait through end- 
less relays of other fish, and Burke his appetite before he gets to it, as 
he does at the great houses, and without that worst feature of all, an 
inordinate bill at the end. 

Often have I enjoyed a nice comfortable dinner, just what I wanted to 
eat at the time I wanted to eat it, drank just what I liked to drink without 
thinking it necessary to drink for the good of the house, and sat enjoying 
the gay and lively bustle of the river, seen the great steamers arrive from 
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their distant voyages, and t wafts of music from the holiday-making 
parties in the river boats, as long as I liked to stay, without bemg inter- 
rupted every five minutes by an impatient waiter wanting the table for 
somebod rab and all for six or seven shillings—what they charge for 
i one at the great houses. | 

But those days are gone, The quiet little hostelry has been trans- 
formed into a fine-looking hotel, looking very like saying, “all you who 
enter here must expect to damage a sovereign.” I say nothing in disparage- 
ment of he who go to great hotels must expect to pay accord- 
ingly, but as in these trips, quiet and comfort, a feeling of being at home, 
are quite as essential to enjoyment as the prog, commend me to where [ 
can be served by a neat, noiseless maid at a moderate price, instead of a 
sweating, hurrying, napkin-whisking waiter at a high one. 

Between a first and a second class house, there is little to choose. The 
charges are generally pretty much the same while the cookery and often- 
times the provender itself is very inferior—second-hand, in short. The 
“Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich” has perhaps the finest river-view 
coffee-room on the Thames. The glass extends the whole width of the 
room. This room, however, was bespoke for a private party, I suppose, 
and as the look-out is half the battle, we did not inspect the place they 
had substituted, but proceeded at once to the “ Trafalgar.” The coffee- 
room here terminates in a bay, affording a river view to half-a-dozen 
tables. Having engaged the second table from the window in the centre, 
and ordered what the waiter called a regular fish dinner, and fowls to 
follow, we proceeded to loiter the hour that intervened in the hospital or 
town. 

The old pensioners were at their tea, and a precious hubbub they 
made. One would have thought they hadn’t been together for a 

ear. 
: We visited the Picture Gallery ;—the price of admission (fourpence to 
it and the chapel) is painted up outside, with an assurance that any thing 
extra that may be given will be properly applied to something or other, 
I forget what. My object in noticing it is to observe on a little bit of 
triness, similar to that practised by the umbrella-taker at the Ex- 
ibition in London, namely, laying a fovw specious coin before them, to 
induce innocent people to believe that it is customary to give something. 
Such work is unworthy a great national charity, and ought to be 
forbidden. 

When we returned to the “ Trafalgar” the plot had thickened con- 
siderably. Carriages stood in rows, and others were setting down, while 
the coffee-room was fast filling with hungry Junketers and Londoners. 
Every table was then bespoke, still the waiters seemed unwilling to let 
any one go away. The consequence was, that what with the number of 
private parties and the overstocking of the coffee-room, the waiters could 
not get through the work, and dire and loud were the anathemas hurled 
from all sides. It was actually three-quarters of an hour after time 
before we got any thing at our table, and the first course of fish was 
succeeded by an interregnum of twenty minutes, and others by a like 
break. At last we cut short the farce of dining, with the fowls, and 
left, for the nine o’clock boat. 

_ But for the bill we should never have imagined we had dined. There 
is doubtless great risk attending the keeping of these houses, so much 
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depending on the weather and the whim of the moment ; but it would 
be better for landlords to say they are full, than take in more guests 
than they can accommodate. I should add that what we got was good, 
but who likes dining by instalments ? 7 eee 

Steaming up the river I thus ran over the proceedings of the day. 
What an abundance of capital there must be in this country, thought r 
when money can be found for such an adventure as the J rt Who but 
English would think of venturing their money in such a speculation. 
Then I thought I should like to see the parties ail in a row, and hear the 
a each, how they had been tempted into it, and by whom, and 
how the spec. had answered, and what they would do with the vessel, 
and Joss, and the Chinese when they had done with them. 

Then I wondered why they had not brought her to London Bridge or 
Westminster, or some place easier of access a Blackwall, and at last I 
wondered whether the hotel-keepers and steamboat proprietors had a share 
in her, and whether it was a down river speculation altogether. 

So musing, the boat bumped against Hungerford Pier, and I landed, 
the hazy moon giving an indication of a change of weather. 











ALEXANDER SELKIRK’S DREAM. 
BY THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, ESQ. 


O’rr the isle of Juan Fernandez 
Cooling shades of evening spread, 

‘While upon the peaks of Andes 
Still the tints of day were shed. 


From the sea-beat shore returning 
Homewards hied the lonely man, 

O’er his cheerless fortune mourning, 
As through past days memory ran. 


Soon his brief repast was ended 
And he sought his lowly bed ; 

Balmy slumber there descended, 
Shedding influence o’er his head. 


Then a vision full of gladness 
Came, sent forth by Him supreme, 
Who his suffering servants’ sadness 
Oft dispelleth in a dream. 


Tn his view the lively dream sets 
Hills and vales in verdure bright, 

Where the gaily prattling streamlets 
Sparkle in the morning-light. 


Hark ! the holy bell is swinging, 
Calling to the house of prayer ; 
Loud resounds the solemn ringing — 
Through the still and balmy air. 


Youths and maids from glen and mountain 
Hasten at the hallow’d sound, 

Old men rest by shady fountain, 
Children lay them on the ground. 


Now the pious throng is streaming 
Through the temple’s portal low ; 
Rapture in each face is beaming, 
ure devotion’s genuine glow. 
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Alexander Selkirk’s Dream. 


Fervently the hoary pastor, 
Humbly bent before his God, 
i their heavenly Master 
em to lead on Sion’s road ; 
Owns that all have widely erred 
From the true, the narrow way, 
That with Him we have no merit, 
And no claim of right can lay. 


Loud then rise in choral measure 
Hymns of gratitude and praise, 

As, inspired with solemn pleasure, 
Unto Heaven their strains they raise. 


Now the grave discourse beginneth, 
Which, ungraced by rhetoric’s arts, | 
Quick the rapt attention winneth, 
While its glorious truths imparts ; 
While it tells how kind is Heaven 
To the race of him who fell ; 
How of old the Son was given, 
To redeem from pains of Hell ; 


How the Holy Spirit abideth 
In their hearts that hear his call ; 
How our God for all provideth, 
How His mercy’s over all ; 


How beyond the grave extending 
Regions lie of endless bliss ; 

How, our thoughts on that world bending, 
We should careless be of this, 


Once again the raised hymn pealeth 
Notes of joy and jubilee, 

Praising Him who truth revealeth, 
Dweller of Eternity. 





Night’s dim shades were now retreating, 
Over Andes rose the day, 

On the hills the kids’ loud bleating 
Lingering slumber chased away. 


Birds their merry notes were singing, 
Joyous at the approach of morn— 
Morn, that light and fragrance flinging, 

Earth doth cherish and adorn. 


Waked by Nature’s general chorus 
Selkirk quits his lonely couch, 

While o’er heaven run colours glorious, 
Heralding the sun’s approach. 


Still the vision hovers o’er him, 
Still the heavenly strains he hears, 
Setting those bright realms before him, 
Where are wiped away all tears. 


All this vain and transitory 
State of mankind here on earth, 
Weighed with that exceeding glory, 
Now he deems as nothing worth. 


Low be bends in adoration, 

As the sun ascends the sky, 
Doubt and-fear and lamentation 
With the night’s last shadows fly. 
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time, the most effective weapons of opposition. Seeking simply to bri 
out the faults and foibles of a question, a principle, or a Lakion, in 
a ridiculous point of view: a satire, however pointed or bitter, has little of 
A a ONO Me 8 Appealing also at once to the 
a brings home truth to i who have not zeal to search for it 
ere—hence its influence often in deciding questions even of primar 

a Caricature is a word of Italian origin, but the application of 
so homely, and yet so potent a means of persuasion to politics, dates from 
the remotest times. Caricatures and songs have been found in i 
tombs, and Mr. Wright particularly points out that the song the 
lampoon were the constant attendant on, and medium of invective in, 
those incessant political struggles which, during the middle ages, were 
preparing for formation of modern society ; and many an old 
manuscript and sculptured block, whether of wood or stone, shows that 
our forefathers in the middle ages understood well the permanent force of 
pictorial satire. 

It was at once a new and promising idea to illustrate a given period of 
modern history by materials entirely derived from such sources. Nor in se- 
lecting such a period could a more happy choice have been made by Mr. 
Wright than that of the reigns of the first three Georges. It is the period 
at which the House of Brunswick was established on the throne of England, 
upon the ruin of Jacobitism, by the overthrow of the political creed of 
despotism, as also that when the same dynasty and its throne were 
defended against the encroachments of that fearful flood of republicanism 
which burst out from a neighbouring kingdom, and thus gained the vic- 
tory over democracy. These are to us interesting periods, because in 
them originated all those distinctions of political parties and that peculiar 
spirit of constitutional antagonism which exist atthe presentday. It was 
during these periods that the great political parties of Tories and Whigs 
came into play, and it was in the political warfare brought about by this 
antagonism of parties that caricatures not only chiefly flourished, but appeer 
almost to have had their origin as a national art; for Mr. Wright informs 
us that previous to the Revolution of 1688 caricatures were chiefly exe- 
cuted by Dutch artists, and that the majority of such were imported from 
Holland. 

The antipathy, however, that existed between the two opposing parties, 
which sprang from that revolution was of the bitterest description. Each 
endeavoured to render its opponents odious to the public by al abuse 
and calumny, and this animosity even extended to the pulpit. A Tory 

per of the 12th of November, 1715, reported that, ‘“‘on Monday last the 

byterian minister at Epsom broke his leg, which was so miserably 
shattered, that it was cut off the next day. This is a great token, that 
those pretenders to sanctity do not walk so circumspectly as they give 
out.” | 

The first regular political mob wasa High Church mob stirred up for the 
purpose of raising a clamour against the Whigs, and headed by the noto- 








* England under the House of Hanover ; its History and Condition during the 
Reigns of the three Georges, illustrated from the Caricatures and Satires of the 
Day. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M. A., F. S. A., &c., with numerous illustrations, 
executed by F. W. Fairholt. Bentley. - 
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rious Dr. Henry Sacheverell. The Sacheverell pictures and songs were 
plentiful, but they appear to have been pointless and complicated, One 
copper: plate, for example, had crown, mitre, Bible and Common Prayer, 
“as supported by the truly evangelical and apostolical, truly monarchical 
and episcopal, truly legal and canonical, or truly Church of England 
fourteen” who had supported Sacheverell through his trial. The Sache- 
verell caricatures were also exceedingly numerous, but equally pointless 
and void of humour. One engraved by Mr. Wright from Mr. Hawkins’s 
collection, represents the doctor in the act of writing his sermon, prompted 
on one side by the Pope and on the other by the Devil. The retort of 
the other party was somewhat better. They made a nearly exact copy of 
the caricature of the doctor, with a bishop mitred in the place of the Pope, 
and the Devil flying away in terror at the doctor’s sermon. In the viru- 
lent partyism of the times all kinds of articles were made the means of 
conveying caricatures ; we find them on seals for letters, on buttons for 
people’s coats, and even on tobacco stoppers, as somewhat later they 
appeared on playing cards, and on ladies’ fans. What is more absurd 
is that one design was sometimes adapted to the two sides of the question. 
Thus Mr. Wright instances the case of a medal having on one side the head 
of the preacher surrounded by the words H. H. Sach., D. D., while the 
inscription on the reverse is firm to thee surrounding on some copies of 
the medal a mitre, and on others the head of the Pope, thus being 
calculated to suit all parties. 

The exultation of the Whig party on the accession of George I. soon 
manifested itself in numerous lampoons and satirical writings, not very 
remarkable either for their wit or brilliancy. Apparently the first cari- 
cature published in this reign contained 

The traytor’s coat of arms, curiously engraved on a copper-plate : the crest 
of a Welshman’s stripped of his grandeur, playing upon a hornpipe, to lull his 
senses under his misfortunes ; an earl’s coronet, filled with French flower-de- 
luces, and tipt with French gold ; the Pretender’s head in the middle. The 
coat, three toads in a black field; the three toads are the old French coat of 
arms—being in reverse, denotes treason in perfection. The supporters are a 
French popish priest in his habit, with a warming-pan upon his shoulder, and 
a penknife in his left hand, ready to execute what the Popish religion dictates 
upon Protestants : on the other side, a Scots Highlander, some call him Gregg ; 
a pack upon his back, and a letter in his hand, betraying the kingdom’s safety ; 
for his encouragement and protection, he has his master’s magic wand and 
borrowed golden angel. The motto, Pour da veuve et l’orphelin. Sold by A. 
Boulter, without Temple Bar. 

This was of course aimed at the ex-lord treasurer, Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, one of whose creatures, a Scot, named Gregg, had been 
engaged in some unpatriotic intrigues during the late ministry. The 
widow and orphan were Mary of Modena and the Pretender. ‘The 
warming-pan, as we shall afterwards see, referred to the supposititious 
birth of the Pretender. 

The conduct of Anne’s Tory ministry was soon also arraigned i 
political romances and tales. Such were the “Secret History of the 
White Staff,” by De Foe, and the different pamphlets in answer to it and 
in defence of it, in which the character of the Lord Treasurer Oxford was 
very freely discussed, and others of the same class. The discomfited 
Tories, who were not generally backward in taking up the pen, or de- 
ficient in able men to use it, were at first entirely confounded by the 
sudden and unexpected course of events. One of the first lampoons 
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upon the Whigs came from the pen of the scurrilous publican poet, Ned 
Ward, upon the occasion of the triumphant return of Marlborough. The 
Tories, however, reckoned most upon the mob to embarrass the govern- 
ment, and such a multitude of low libels and seditious papers were 
hawked about the streets, that in November (1714), the lord mayor was 
compelled to seize upon many of the vendors and throw them into the 
house of correction. 

After the flight of Bolingbroke and Ormond to France, the name of 
the latter, as the only one of the late ministers who enjoyed much popu- 
larity, was substituted for that of Sacheverell in the cries of the mob, 
and the head of Duke Ormond figured as an ornament where the doctor’s 
had done before. From that time, the doctor lost his importance ; and 
within a few years, at the time when Hogarth drew his series of the 
‘“Harlot’s Progress,” Sacheverell’s portrait was looked upon as a fit 
companion for that of the no less notorious Captain Mackheath. 

Mr. Wright looks upon the following song, which was taken down in 
1841 by Mr. C. Roach Smith from the mouth of a fishmonger in the Isle 
of Wight, as one of the most curious relics of English Jacobite literature 
he has met with. 

“JT am Ormond the Brave,—did you ever hear of me ? 
A man lately banish’d from his own country. 
I fought for my life, and I pawn’d my estate, 
For being so loval to the Queen and the great. 


You know I am Ormond, I am Ormond the Brave ; 
You call me Jemmy Butler, but I am Ormond the Brave ! 


“Between Ormond and Maribro’ there rose a great dispute : 
Says Ormond to Marlbro’, ‘I was born a duke, 
And you but a foot-page to wait upon a lady ; 
You may thank the kind fortune, since the wars they have made ye.’ 
And sing hey,” &e. 
“*Oh ? says Marlbro’, ‘now do not say so ; 
For if you do, from the court you shall go.’ 
‘Qh, then,’ says Ormond, ‘ do not be so cruel, , 
But draw forth your sword, and I'll end it with a duel.’ 
But Marlbro’ went away, and he came no more there ; 
When the brave Duke of Ormond threw his sword into the air. 
And sing hey,” &c. 
“ «Begone, then,’ says Ormond, ‘ you cowardly traitor! 
To rob my soldiers it never was my nature, 
As you have done before, we well understand ; 
You fill’d up your coffers, and impoverish’d your own land.’ 
And sing hey,” &e. 
“¢*T never was a traitor, as you have been saying : 
I never damn’d Queen Anne, as she lay in her grave ; 
But I was Queen Anne’s darling, and Old England’s delight, 
And for the crown of England so boldly I did fight.’ 
And sing hey,” &c. 

It was chiefly by songs that the minds of the lower classes 
were to have been prepared to join in a general rising In favour of the 
exiled house of Stuart. The Whigs replied by casting ridicule and 
contempt upon the son of James II., whom they insisted on looking upon 
as 2 mere impostor. The common story was that the Pretender was the 
child of a miller, and that, when newly born, he had been conveyed into 
the Queen’s bed by means of a warming-pan ; and this contrivance 
having been ascribed to the ingenuity of Father Petre, the Whigs always 
spoke of the Pretender by the name of Perkin, or little Peter. Hence 
it was that the warming-pan figures so much in the satirical literature of 
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the day. Mr. W right gives us one of the caricatures illustrative of this 
period. T he Queen is represented sitting by the cradle, while her Jesuit 
adviser whispers in her ear with his Leal placed in a more than familiar 
manner over her neck. The infant has a child’s windmill to mark the 
trade of its real parents; and a bowl of milk and an orange are on the 
table below. Also a still more curious satirical medal, from Mr. Haggard’s 
collection, in which Father Petre 1s pushing the child up through the 
roof of a chest or cupboard, while Truth is exposing the trickery by holding 
the door open, and emblemati ically crushing a serpent at the same time. 

Amid the political excitement during the Jacobite times, even the 
taverns and public-houses of the metropolis took a character of partisan- 
ship, and some, under the name of Mug-Houses, became the resort of 
small societies or clubs of political partisans. Mr. Wright gives an 
amusing account of these London mug-houses. ‘Two of ‘aions which 
were most distinguished in the riots of 1715 and 1716 as strongholds of 
the Whigs, were the Roebuck, in Cheapside, where the ‘ Loyal Society” 
held its meetings, and a mug-house in Long Acre. The Tory ale- 
houses appear to have stood chiefly about Holborn Hill (Dr. § Sacheverell’s 
parish) and Ludgate Street. The W hig societies who frequented the 
mug-honses began i in the autumn of 1715 to unite in parties to fight the 
Jacobite mob which had so long tyrannised over the streets. 


At the end of October and beginning of November a number of political an- 
niversaries crowded together. The Prince of Wales's birth-day, the 30th of 
October, was celebrated on Monday the 3lst. The Flying Post, the chief 
chronicler of these tumults, informs us that “ A parcel of the Jacobite rabble, 
such as Bridewell boys, &c., committed outrages on Ludgate Hill, broke the 
windows that were illuminated, scattered a bonfire, and cried out ‘ An Or- 
mond! &c.,’ but they were dispersed and soundly thrashed by a party of the 
Loyal Society, who had lately burnt the Pretender in effigy.” From this time 
we shall find the new self-constituted police constantly at war with the mob. 
The latter had prepared an effigy of King William to be burnt on the anniver- 
sary of that monarch’s birth, F riday, November 4, and on the approach of niglit 
they assembled round a large bonGre i in the Old Jury for that purpose. But 
information of their design h: ving been carried to a party of the Loyal Society, 
who were met at the Roebuck to celebrate King William’s birth- day, and who 
were therefore close at hand, these gentlemen hastened to the spot, and “ gave 
the Jacks due chastisement with oaken plants, demolished their bonfire, “and 
brought off the effigies in triumph to the Roebuck.” On the morrow, the 5th 


of November, the W hig mob had their celebration. They had prepared cari- 
cature effigies of the Pope, the Pretender, Ormond, Bolingbroke, and the Earl 
of Marr, which were carried in the following order :—“ First two men bearing 


each a warming-pan, with the representation of the infant Pretender, a nurse 
attending him with a sucking-bottle, and another playing with him by beating 
the warming- pan.” These were followed by three trumpeters, playing “ “Lillibur- 
lero” and other Whig tunes. Then came a cart with Ormond “and Marr, ap- 
propriately dressed. ‘This was followed by another cart, containing the Pope 
and Pretender seated together, and Bolingbroke as the secretary of the latter. 
They were all drawn backwar« ds, with halters round their necks. The proces- 
sion, thus arranged, passed from the Roebuck along Cheapside, th rough New- 
gate Street, and up Holborn Hill, where the Jacobite bells of St. Andrew's 
Church were made to ring a merry peal. From tl lence they passed through 
Lincoln’s-[nn-Fields and Covent Garden to St. James’s, where they made a 
stand before the pal: ice ; and so went back by Pall-Mall and the Strand, 
through St. Paul’s Churchyard, into Cheapside : but here they found that the 

“ Jacks” bad been beforehand with thee. and stolen the faggots which had 
been piled up for their bonfire. They t hasshies made a circuit of the city, 
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whilst a new bonfire was prepared, and on their return burnt all the effisies 
amid the shouts of the crowd. ° 
The enmity between the mob and the Loyal Society was embittered by 
these first encounters, and it soon came to a fierce issue. On the 17th of 
November one of the mob was killed in an assault upon the Roebuck, and 
serious tumults and faction fights occurred at intervals during 1716, till 
the 20th of July, when a desperate attack was made upon the same house, 
in which, although the ringleader was killed, the lower part of the house 
was gutted, and the mob was only dispersed by the arrival of the magis- 
trates and soldiers. 
The next great subject for caricature and satire was the South Sea 
Bubble. Jacobite fights, the alarming increase of highway robberies, 
even in the streets of London, the unremitting warfare of High Church 
and Low Church, and Colley Cibber’s “* non-juror” were all forgotten in 
the extraordinary social convulsion that followed upon Law’s Mississippi 
scheme and its English imitation—the South Sea Company. The infatuation 
with which people entered upon this rash project was perfectly astonishing. 
It was in vain that Sir Robert Walpole and a few other able men, as 
well as all the Tory papers, ridiculed the project. Stock-jobbing  be- 
came the sole business of all classes, and Whigs, and Tories, and Jacobites, 
and High Church and Low Church, and Dissenters, forgot their mutual 
animosity in the general infatuation. Minor stock-jobbing companies 
sprang up like mushrooms around the large government scheme :— 


The “ Political State of Great Britain” gives a list of these bubbles in July 
amounting to a hundred and four, among which are companies “ for assurance 
of seamen’s wages ;” “for a wheel for perpetual motion ;” “for improving 
gardens ;” “for insuring and increasing children’s fortunes ;” “for making 
looking glasses ;” “for improving malt liquors ;” ‘‘ for breeding and providing 
for bastard children” (the first idea of the foundling hospital); and “for 
insuring against thefts and robberies.” Among other odd projects were com- 
panies “ for planting of mulberry trees and breeding of silkworms in Chelsea 
Park ;” “for importing a number of large jackasses from Spain, in order to 
propagate a larger breed of mules in England ;” “for fattening of hogs.” A 
clergyman proposed a company to discover the land of Ophir, and monopolise 
the gold and silver which that country was believed still to produce. It would 
be almost impossible here to carry the ridiculous beyond what was represented 
in matter of fact; but there were some burlesque lists, containing companies 
“for curing the gout,” “for insuring marriages against divorce,” and the 


like. 


The fault of the caricatures of the period, both political and in 
reference to the “bubbles,”’ was the same. They were too complex and 
elaborate. It is set forth in the advertisement of a caricature, called 
“The World in Masquerade,” as a strong recommendation that it was 
“represented in nigh eighty figures.” ; 

Political playing cards had been first published on the occasion of the 
Popish plot in the time of Charles II. New issues came forth on the 
occasion of these South Sea bubbles, of which Mr. Wright eter de- 
tailed account. The wise measures of Walpole gra lually alleviated the 
evils which the South Sea affair had inflicted on society, and although 
the spirits of the Jacobites rose in 1720, at the birth of a young Pre- 
tender, and Bishop Atterbury got up a Jacobite plot m 1/22, its failure 
was so signal that the government of King George gained daily . 
strength. The ministers, strong in their parliamentary majorities, paid 
little heed to the clamour of the opposition ; trade went on flourishing, 
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and the Pretender was no longer in a position to give alarm. For several 
years afterwards the bitterness of party feeling appears to have cast itself 
chiefly into the ranks of literature and science. 

This opens a2 new subject, which Mr. Wright treats of with his usual 
accuracy of detail and completeness of purpose. The first kings of the 
Hanoverian dynasty had no love for letters, and those authors only could 
live by their writings who would throw themselves into the troubled seq 
of party, or who would pander to the depraved taste of the mob of readers, 
or rather we should say of the reading mob, and become the tools of the 
newspapers or of the booksellers. The drama was suffering perhaps more 
than any other class of literature by the debasement of the public taste. 
Masquerades had also been introduced by the celebrated John James 
Heidegger at the Opera House as a new attraction to popularity, and in 
a short time became the rage of the town. Lvery one seemed to relish 
the saturnalia, in which all ranks and classes, in outward disguise at least, 
snixed together in indiscriminate confusion, where, to use the words of a 
contemporary writer,— 

“Pools, dukes, rakes, cardinals, fops, Indian queens, 

Belles in tye-wigs, and lords in Harlequins, 

Troops of right honourable porters come, 

And garter’d small coal-merchants crowd the room ; 

Valets stuck o’er with coronets appear, 

Lacqueys of state, and footmen with a star ; 

Sailors of quality with judges mix, 

And chimney-sweepers drive their coach and six : 

Statesmen, so used at court the mask to wear, 

Now condescend again to use it here ; 

Idiots turn conjurers, and courtiers clowns, 

And sultans drop their handkerchiefs to nuns.” 
Although the masquerade soon became more than a figurative leveller 
society, that sharpers and women of ill-repute gained admission, and 
that nightly scenes of robbery, quarrels, and scandalous licentiousness 
occurred, still Heidegger was caressed by the court and the nobility, and 
gained both money and honours. Heidegger’s ugliness was an especial 
subject of caricature, but he shared this unenviable notoriety with other 
foreiguers, for in those days, as in actual times, singers and dancers from 
Tialy obtained large sums of money, and returned to build themselves 
palaces at home, while first-rate actors at Drury Lane, or Liucoln’s-Inn- 
Fields experienced a difficulty in obtaining respectable audiences. 

It was the degeneracy of the stage at this period which brought for- 
ward the satirical talents of Hogarth, then a young man. In 1722, 
immediately after the appearance of the pantomime of ‘“ Doctor Faustus,” 
at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, he published his plate of ‘ Masquerades and 
Operas,” with the gate of Burlington House in the backgroun!. In 
1725 he published his “ Just View of the British Stage,” and in 1727, 
a large ‘* Masquerade Ticket,” bitterly satirical on the immoral tendency 
of masquerades, as well as on their manager, Heidegger. A sketch by 
Hogarth has preserved and immortalised the face of this man upon the 
occasion of the well-known story of the equivoque brought about with 
his band between himself and his double. 

In 1728, the « Beggar’s Opera” threw masquerades and pantomime 
into the shade. Lavinia Fenton, formerly an obscure actress, to whom 
was given the part of Polly, became an object of general admiration 
and within a short time was elevated to the rank of Duchess of Bolton. 
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This was a fine subject for the pen and pencil of satirists. Hogarth 
caricatured Gay’s opera in a print, representing the actors with the heads 
of animals, and Apollo and the Muses fast asleep under the stage. Others, 
with the same profound wisdom and unfathomable self-complacency, that 
has been exhibited in tracing cause to effect in the case of the adventures 
of Jack Sheppard, hesitated not to ascribe ail the street-robberies of the 
day to the influence of the “ Beggar’s Opera.” Mist’s journal of the 
2nd of March, justly attributed such surmises to “certain people of an 
envious disposition.” 

By Pope and others, Gay was looked upon only as a new instance of 
the sacrifice of literary genius to party feelings, and Mr. Wright remarks, 
that the treatment he experienced, perhaps led in some measure to the 
appearance of those remarkable literary productions which agitated the 
world of letters for several years. ‘‘ The Travels of Gulliver,” published 
in 1727, was followed the same year by Pope’s “ Treatise on the Bathos,” 
which again was followed by the same author’s “ Dunciad.” Caricature 
takes, however, generally a more limited field than satire, and Hogarth’s 
grotesque coarseness in his sketch of the dancing attitudes of Monsieur 
Desnoyer and the Signora Barberini, is a relief to Mr. Wright's disqui- 
sition on the wide-extending empire of dulness. For the same reason 
we will pass over Fielding’s “ Pasquin,” a direct lampoon on government, 
brought out in 1727, and the attacks on the “ Dunciad,” although pro- 
vocative of some good things from Hogarth. 

The division among the Whigs, and the formation of a party of dis- 
contents under Pulteney and Bolingbroke, under the name of Patriots, 
filled the country towards the end of George I.’s reign, and during the 
early years of George II., with seditious attacks in every variety of 
shape, and again roused the mob into importance. In December, 1726, 
the coalesced statesmen started a political paper under the title of the 
Craftsman, and the violence of Bolingbroke’s and Pulteney's pens, and 
the provokingly personal character of the opposition, kept increasing till 
1731, when the king became so incensed at these virulent attacks, that 
he instituted a prosecution against the paper. The adhesion of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, to the Patriots, in 1737, gave to them a great increase 
of influence. The foreign policy of the minister was especially made 
the subject of caricature. ‘The Spaniard paring the British lion $ nails, 
an Englishman fighting with a Spaniard, while a Dutchman is picking 
his pocket, the political ‘“ Jack the Giant Kaller,” and ° Hosier’s Ghost, 
are good examples of the caricatures of the day which culminated in 
“'The Motion,” one of the most spirited caricatures of the time, which 
bore reference to an attempt made on the 13th of February, 1741, to 
oust out the ministry. The opposition retaliated, but not very success- 
fully. 
To these succeeded the caricatures, which were very numerous, on the 
affairs of Maria Theresa, the English ones being in her favour, those 
printed on the continent against her. In one of the most spirited of the 
latter, the queen is represented as a ragged gipsy ( Bohienenne oe 
her jewels to the King of France, who replies disdainfully, ‘* /ortez les 
a Pompadour.”’ It was in the midst of this hurly-burly abroad, that 
Walpole’s power was at length broken. His fall was os by a 
variety of caricatures. In one called “ Bob, the political Balance Master, 


the fallen minister is decked in his coronet, and seated at one end “ a 
balance, held up by Britannia, who sits mourning over sleeping trade. 
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At the other end of the balance sits Justice, who is unable to weigh down 
effectually the bulky peer, assisted as he is by his bags of treasure ; but 
in spite of this help, his position is critical, and in his terror he cries out 
to the Evil One, who appears above, “Oh! help thy faithful servant, 
Bob!” Satan gives him a look any thing but encouraging, and, hold- 
ing out an axe, replies to his invocation, ‘* This is thy due!” 

‘The ministerial changes and promotions that ensued upon the fall of 
the Walpole administration also afforded a fertile subject for caricatures 
and satires. But the rebellion of ’45 and the military preparations made 
to resist the progress of the young Pretender, were the theme of by 
far the happiest efforts. ‘Some of the latter caricatures are exceedingly 
laughable. In most of them the Pope, the Devil, and their associates 
figure as the prime movers of the rebellion, and all were more or less 
elaborate. Hogarth, however, carried away the palm over all com- 
petitors. His “March to Finchley,” his ‘ City Trained Bands,” and 
other similar caricatures, are too well known to require notice. 

The naturalisation of the Jews became, in 1752, a new subject for 
political satire and caricature. The elections that followed in 1754 will 
ever be memorable in the history of art, as having given rise to Hogarth’s 
four capital prints of the humours of an election. The satires and cari- 
catures that followed upon such serious subjects as the American war 
with France, the accession of William Pitt to power, the seven years’ war, 
and the conquest of Canada, which all preceded the death of George IL., 
were curiously diversified by the episode of Beer versus Gin, which gave 
origin to Hogarth’s prints of “ Beer Street” and ‘ Gin Lane.” 

The subjects of satire and caricature assumed a more domestic and 
incidental character during the latter years of the reign of George II. 
and the first of George III. than they had previously done. Satires upon 
quackery and credulity were quickly succeeded by the Cock Lane Ghost ; 
exaggerated fashions, hoop petticoats, and great head-dresses, alternated 
with the stage and the opera; Garrick and Quin, Handel and Foote ; 
and the literary quarrels of Churchill, Smollett, Johnson, and Chatterton. 

The political heroes of the first ten years of the reign of George III. 
were William Pitt, Lord Bute, and John Wilkes. It was a period at 
which factions raged with extraordinary violence, and satire and carica- 
tures were largely used as weapons in the virulent party warfare then 
going on. Pitt as the distressed statesman, and as Gulliver in a bubble 
Hight, Bute’s patronage of Scotchmen, the well-known head of the editor 
of the North Briton, the Cumberland tool, and the now perpetually re- 
curring Fox’s heads, are the staple subjects of the day. 

The violent political agitation that characterised the duration of the 
North administration was succeeded by the dispute with the American 
colonies—a rather sore subject for cari ature, but not the less made use 
of. The tea bill was represented in popular squibs and caricatures as 4 
bitter dose, which Lord North was forcing upon an unwilling patient 
usque ad nauseam. In a caricature published with the “ Westminster 
Magazine” for April, 1774, under the title of the “Whitehall Pump,” 
poor Britannia is thrown down upon her child, America, while Lord 
North, who was remarkable for the shortness of his vision, viewing her 
through his glass, is pumping (tea) upon ker, and appears to be enjoying 
her distress. 

The sonys of the renowned Captain Morris, the O. P. riots, and carica- 
tures in reference to Rodney’s triumphs, to ‘Honest Sam House, the 
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publican,” to the Duchess of Devonshire’s political ardour, to Farmer 
George and his wile, to Burke, Grattan, and Flood, and hen in refer- 
ence to the Warren Hastings affair, and to the Regency Question, vive 
great relief to those virulent and never-ending political squabbles which, 
what between state coalitions, back-stairs’ influence, the enmity of Pitt 
and Fox, and the opposed interest of father and son, constituted the great 
features of George the Third’s reign, and attained a culminating point 
with the progress of the French revolution and the war with France. 
Gillray was to the latter part of the epoch what Hogarth had been to 
George the Second’s reign. 

It is curious in present times, when the immediate proximity of a ereat 
and warlike nation, exceedingly vain-glorious, easily excited,” and deep! 
imbued with national prejudices, combine with the change that has been 
given to maritime defences by the introduction of steam, and the unforti- 
fied state of the British coasts, to cause serious apprehensions of an inva- 
sion to be entertained by many thinking persons, to read in Mr. Wright’s 
amusing work, the humorous effects produced by the many invasions with 
which we were threatened during the First Revolution and the supremacy 
of Buonaparte. Gillray came out on these popular topics in all his 
strength. A caricature published on the Ist of February, 1798, under 
the title of the “Storm Rising ; or the Republican Flotilla in danger,” 
represents Fox, Sheridan, and their allies, drawing the enemy’s flotilla to 
our coast by means of a capstan and cable, while Pitt, from above, is 
blowing up the storm that is to drive it away—in the winds we discover 
the names of Duncan, Howe, Gardiner, &c. The flotilla has in front 
the flag of “liberty,” but the flag behind .is inscribed as that of “ Sla- 
very.” The turrets and bulwarks represent “murder,” plunder,” “ beg- 
gary,” and a number of other similar prospects. On the other side of the 
water are seen the fortifications of Brest, with the guillotine raised on its 
principal tower, and the Devil dancing over it, and playing the tune of 
“Over de vater to Charley !” 

Numerous pictures were also published, to show the disastrous state of 
things to be expected in this country when the Whigs should have 
helped the French to the mastery. Of these, the most remarkable was 
a series of four plates, engraved by Gillray, and said (in the corner of 
each plate) to be “invented” by Sir John Dalrymple. They are entitled 
“The Consequences of a Successful French Invasion.” The first repre- 
sents the House of Commons occupied by the triumphant democrats, the 
mace, records, and other furniture of the house, are involved in one com- 
mon destruction, and the members are fettered in pairs, in the garb of 
convicts, ready for transportation to Botany Bay. | In_ the second, the 
House of Lords is the scene of similar havoc ; a guillotine, supported by 
two Turkish mutes with their bows, occupies the place of the throne ; 
and the commander-in-chief, in his full republican uniform, pointing to 
the mace, says to one of his creatures, “Here, take away this bauble ! 
but if there be any gold in it, send it to my lodging.” In the third 
plate, the good people of England, in rags and wooden shoes, are forced 


. - “ ¥ ] , ) 
to till the ground, while their proud republican task-masters follow them 


vith a whip. The fourth is a lesson for Ireland ; 
the specious pretext of delivering 
premacy, they abuse the Catholic clergy and 
churches. 


having come over with 
the Catholie faith from Protestant su- 
plunder and profane their 
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The successes of the British navy filled all hearts, except those of the 
Whig leaders, with hope and joy. Gillray immortalises these successes 
in the rather coarse vein of humour of the day, as *‘ John Bull taking a 
luncheon; or, British cooks cramming old Grumble-Gizzard with bonne 
chire.” John sitting at his well-furnished table, is almost overwhelmed 
by the zealous attentions of his (naval) cooks, foremost among whom, the 
hero of the Nile, is offering him a “ fricasee a la Nelson,’—a large dish 
of battered French ships of the line. ‘The other admirals, in their 
characters of cooks, are crowding round, and we distinguish among thiir 
contributions to John’s table, “fricando 4 la Howe,” “ dessert & la War- 
ren,” “ Dutch cheese & la Duncan,” and a variety of other dishes, a la 
Vincent,” “a la Bridport,” “ & la Gardiner,” &c. John Bull is delibe- 
rately snapping up a frigate at a mouthful, and he is evidently fattening 
upon his new diet ; he exclaims, as his cooks gather round him, ** What! 
more frigasees !—why you rogues you, where do you think I shall find 
room to stow all you bring in?” Beside him stands an immense jug of 
‘true British stout” to wash them down, and behind him a picture of 
“ Buonaparte in Egypt,” suspended against the wall, is concealed by 
Nelson’s hat, which is hung over it. Through the window we see Fox 
and Sheridan running away in dismay at John Bull's voracity. 

The results of the battle of the Nile led many to entertain hopes that 
Buonaparte would never be able to get back to his own country. Gillray 
published a caricature on the 20th of November, entitled “ Fighting for 
the Dunghill; or, Jack Tar settling Buonaparte,” in which Jack is 
manfully disputing his enemy’s right to supremacy over the world ; the 
nose of the latter gives evident proof of “punishment.” Jack Tar has 
his advanced foot on Malta, while Buonaparte is seated, not very 
firmly, on Turkey.  Gillray’s idea of a French republican was so original 
that it became the foundation of all attempts to caricature our enemies 
for many years. A caricature by the same hand remains to commemo- 
rate the return of Buonaparte from Egypt and the overthrow of the 
French Directory ; it was published on the 2Ist of November, 1799, 
and is entitled “ Exit Liberté a la Francaise! or, Buonaparte closing the 
farce of Egalite at St. Cloud, near Paris, November 10th, 1799.” The 
peace of Amiens was celebrated by Gillray in a caricature entitled ‘ Pre- 
liminaries of Peace ; or, John Bull andj his little Friend marching to 
Paris.” ‘The little friend is Lord Hawkesbury, who is leading the way 
across the channel, over a rotten and broken plank ; John Bull accom- 
panied by Fox and all the approvers of the negotiations, allows himself 
to be led by the nose, while Britannia’s shield and a number of valuable 
conquests are thrown into the water as useless. Another caricature of 
similar import was entitled “ Political Dreamings ; Visions of Peace! 
Perspective Horrors!” Wyndham, says Mr. Wright, had described in 
strong language the evils which the peace would draw down upon this 
country, and as embodied in this picture, they are certainly fearful. The 
preliminaries are endorsed as “ Britannia’s Death Warrant ;” and she 
herself is seen in the clouds dragged off to the guillotine for execution 
by the Corsican depredator. Visions of headless bodies crowd around. 
Lord Hawkesbury’s hand, as he signs the peace, is guided by Pitt. On 
one side Justice has received a strong dose of physic. On another, we 
see St. Paul’s in flames. And here the long gaunt form of Death 
treading in stilts (two spears) on the roast beef and other good things of 
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Old England. At the foot of Wyndham’s bed, Fox, as an 


: imp of 


darkness, gives the serenade. The figure of the ominous serenader is 
absurdly grotesque. Gillray’s imps are perfectly original, as is also seen 
in the caricature entitled “ We are the Assessed Taxes.” A caricature 
which enjoyed an unusual degree of popularity, and with which Buona- 
parte himself is said to have been highly amused was “ The First Kiss 
this ten Years ; or, the Meeting of Britannia and Citizen Irancois.” 

The invasion threatened in 1803 called forth a far greater number of 
songs, satires, and caricatures than any that preceded. Every kind of 
wit and humour were brought into play to keep up the national zeal. 
Gillray, on his side, represented King George as the King of Brobdienag, 
eyeing his diminutive assailant with contempt. Other caricatures repre- 
sented the blustering invader in the same character. In a fine engraving 
by Gillray, bearing the same title as the one just mentioned, “ The Kine 
of Brobdignag and Gulliver,” the diminutive boaster is seen attempting 
to manceuvre his small boat in a basin of water, to the great amusement 
of King George and his court. Jack Tar’s impatience for the French 
to come out was set forth in a caricature by the same hand, in which 
John Bull is represented as taking to the sea in person, to chant the 
serenade of defiance. The head of Buonaparte is just seen over the 
battlement, uttering the threat which he had now been repeating several 
weeks, “I’m a coming! I’m a coming!” His boats are safely stowed 
up under the triple fort in which he has ensconced himself for personal 
security, and John Bull taunts with no little ill-humour. Gillray also pub- 
lished several caricatures setting forth the consequences of the landing 
of Buonaparte. In one, our brave volunteers are driving him and his 
army into the sea. In another, entitled “ Buonaparte forty-eight Hours 
after Landing,” John Bull is represented bearing the bleeding head of 
the invader in triumph on his pike. In a third the king, in his hunting 
garb, is holding up the Corsican fox, which he has hunted down with 
his good hounds Nelson, Vincent, &c. Buonaparte is said to have been 
much offended with some of these caricatures, which were often coarsely 
personal, and the first consul was particularly sensitive to any thing hke 
ridicule against himself or his family. 

As Gillray was disappearing from the scene, a number of clever carica- 
turists supplied his place. The Rowlandsons, Woodwards, and Cruik- 
shanks, and their companions continued to assail our foreign enemies 
with numerous caricatures during 1807 and 1808. John Bull, who 
seems to have been brought into existence by the admirable political 
satire of Pope’s friend, Dr. Arbuthnot, first took his modern pictorial 
form under Gillray. But the plump, sleek, good-humoured individual of 
that great artist, had a more coarse and vulgar air communicated to him 
by Rowlandson. Woodward, however, restored the original idea of the 
personification of Old England. Nothing can be happier than that 
artist’s “Genial Rays; or, John Bull Enjoying the Sunshine,” which 
represents the sun of patriotism shining in its full glory, and lusty, 
happy John Bull reclining on a bed of roses and basking joyously in its 
rays. 
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THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
Cuaprer XI. 


THE RIVALS. 





Tuts is undoubtedly the age of action—the age for breakfasting in 
Edinburgh and dining in London—the age for quick and rapid events as 
well as for flying transit. A monareh hurled from his throne like a loose 
horseman from his saddle,—his successors scarcely mstalled in his stir- 
rups before bang! they are sent after him; and many other similar in- 
stances of modern rapidity too numerous to insert in the New Monthly 
Magazine. 

Charles Summerley having recovered the first transports of joy at 
regaining his liberty, and replaced the hat so sorely damaged in Mrs. 
Dooey’s service by a new one, lost no time in repairing to the station of 
the Glauberend railway to take a ticket to restore him to his nearly lost 
Moley. Great was his joy at the double event—joy at his escape from 
the legal Philistines without leaving a disagreeable trace of his adventure 
in the papers, and joy at his uncle not having pooh, pooh'd his proposed 
marriage as he expected. 

Brief as his absence had been, it had been sufficiently long to install 
Mr. Rocket fully in his place. Watering-place courtships are generally 
pretty brisk. People often finish of an afternoon what they begin in the 
morning, or propose in the morning on the strength of an overnight 
acquaintance. They present a grand contrast to the long tedious trail of 
a country acquaintance, courtship, offer, acceptance, reference to the 
parents, and soon. Mr. Rocket was quite a brisk haymaker. 

When Charles re-appeared at Glauberend, it was pretty well known in 
the Dooey establishment that he was what is technically called “ done.” 
Women have very quick perceptions as to what will ‘“‘do” and what will 
“not,” and the Dooey domestics had bowed so many nice young men out, 
that they could almost caleulate the time when their services would be 
wanted. Charles, in their estimation, was just one of the sort of young 
men whose last extrée would terminate with the week, when tired of hops 
and the eternal roll of London wheels, Dooey would re-appear at Glau- 
berend to inhale fresh air and empty his house of the unprofitable young 
gentlemen he found sheltering there. It had, however, transpired in 
the regions below that he was to die a natural death—at least, at the 
hands of Mrs. Dooey—and laying “that and that” together, the ser- 
vants had pretty generally come to the conclusion that the interview with 
the ‘missus,’ which had had such an unfortunate effect on his hat lining, 
had been Charles Summerley’s dying speech and confession. This im- 
pression was confirmed by his non-appearance the next day, when of 
course he received the sympathies of such of them as he had been civil to 
or “tipped” in his transits, 

Moley, too, on hearing her mamma’s report of the information elicited 
ut the memorable interview, made up her mind that it was an affair “ fin- 
ney,” as her maid, Lucy Green, would say, and immediately sought the 
only consolation a young lady can receive on losing a lover—the substi- 
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tution of another. The Richest Commoner was immediately placed up- 
permost in Miss Moley’s mind, just as a Club waiter supersedes the day of 
the month on the mautelpiece by its successor. The shock of separation 
is greatly assuaged when it is a mere transfer of the feelings, instead of a 
period or full stop. It is just like getting out of one railway carriage 
into another to continue a journey, instead of the dead lock of a stand- 
still that one comes to on leaving a train. 

Charles felt so buoyant and elated, thet it never struck him that his 
elation might be caused quite as much by missing the trip to Norfolk 
Island, which so lately stared him in the face, as at any favourable return 
he had to make to dear Mrs. Dooey’s significant inquiries. True, his 
uncle had not “ pooh, pooh’d” his overtures, as he thought might be the 
case, but if he had taken his ideas back to the point at which the police- 
man interrupted him in Bryanston Square, he would have found that he 
had about satisfied himself that the extent of his commission, 375/., and 
not more than 4004. a year, would go a very little way towards satisfying 
Mrs. Dooey’s motherly expectations. He forgot that he had never in- 
quired about the herryditaments, as Mrs. Dooey called them, the houses 
on the land, the ships on the sea, the hop gardens, the variety of things 
she had enumerated as capable of being applied to matrimonial purposes. 

Subsequent events had completely washed all these out of his recollec- 
tion, and he now returned with about the same amount of confidence in 
his uncle’s acquiescence and proposals for an allowance, that he had in 
Mrs. Dooey’s discretion, when she sent him to the uncle. If any 
doubts ever rose in his mind he immediately dispelled them, as many have 
done before, and many doubtless will do yet, by the cheering and consoling 
inquiry, “how do people manage to get married who have nothing ?” 
Looking round the world he saw loads of people married and getting 
married, who in worldly phraseology “ had nothing,” and who yet seemed 
to get on uncommonly well. There was Tom Jowe, whose father had 
failed not many years before, married Miss Woolley, whose father had 
done the like, and yet they had a capital house in Keppel Street, with a 
footman in red plush smalls to open the door. There was Sam Rickerby, 
who, after performing the metropolitan exploit of living upon nothing, 
had settled down in the country in still greater splendour with a portion- 
less lady, and altogether it seemed to Charles quite clear that there must 
be something about the married state that made money go a great deal 
further than it did with people when they were single. 

Pace keeps up the spirits and inspires hope. There is something exhila- 
rating in cutting through the pure air at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
and the most panting sighing lover must be satistied with the rate that 
an express train carries him to his fair one. The Glauberend, as every 
body knows, is an excellent railway, and the sun is said to take its time 
from their tables. a 

With exuberant joy at being able to dispel Moley’s conscientious scruples 
as to sweethearting her without his uncle’s knowledge, and with bright 
visions of hope rising as high as Jacob’s ladder, Charles went straight 
from the station to Belvedere Terrace. How bright, how sunny, how 
loveable every thing looked. It was perfect elysium, He was happy, 
and thought he bore the news of happiness to her. She, whose principles 
of propriety were so strong as to conquer her womanly feelings and name 
her insist upon eyery thing been done “on the square. Angelic being! 
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What fools men are to be sure. We say “men,” for they are all alike 


‘y in that respect. Their vanity always comes to the aid of any flattering 
a) lie a woman chooses to tell them. Charles reached the glad mansion and 


knocked. The green footman started as he opened the door and saw who 

it was. Hannah, the housemaid, and he were just in the act of talking 

Charles over when his knock interrupted them. They thought it a pity 

to throw such a nice, genteel-looking young man over, though they could 

not but admit that such a one as the Richest Commoner was not to be met 
with every day. Still Hannah thought, if she'd been “ Missus” she'd 
have kept them both in tow, one for each young lady, for it was a pity to 
see one suited and the other not. The knock interrupted the conversa- 
tion. 

If the footman’s astonishment was great, what was Miss Moley’s at 
hearing the well-known voice through the thin lath and plaster wall be- 
tween the passage and the dining-room, where she was é‘te-d-t:teing with 
Mr. Rocket. ‘There was no mistaking it even without the stutter. 

“* Ts—is —is— Miss— Miss—Miss—Dooey at home ?” asked Charles. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the footman, with a bow and a pleasant smile of 
recognition. 

“Oh, gracious! I hope he won’t show him in here,” exclaimed 
Moley, rising from the sofa in despair. 

“ Who is it ?” asked Mr. Rocket, thinking it might be papa. 

“Oh, only a tiresome boy who comes teasing ; but you know one 
doesn’t like being interrupted by any one,” observed Moley, as she heard 

{ Charles’s footsteps passing onwards to the stairs. 
“4 “ Certainly not,” rejoined Mr. Rocket, seizing her fair, fat hand, and 
‘ pressing it to his lips, as she again sunk by his side. 

+ Moley and he had been making love by innuendo; that is to say, they 
mere! had been picturing a very magnificent life of connubial happiness, whose 
ua principal ingredients were diamonds, an opera-box on the dress-circle, 
iy as nearly opposite the Queen's as it could be got; a house in Belgrave 
i Square, the Duke of Bedford’s, if he would let it ; lace ad libitum, as a 
ey noble marquis said of his huntsman’s breeches ; and the knock disturbed 
Heh them in the consideration of equipage. They were discussing the 
wD merits of certain turn-outs, considering whether Lady Glengall’s grays 
Day were better than Lady Wilton’s cream-colours, and whether the beautiful 
ae Duchess of Montrose’s barouche and spanking browns were more dashing 
, than the magnificent Duchess of Sutherland’s long-tailed grays. All 
hE this, as we said, was done by innuendo—by a sort of mutual consultation 
: of each other’s tastes, though they perfectly understood that they were 
limning out an establishment for themselves. The knock we say, dis- 
turbed all this ; but having registered the kiss of the hand that was to 
ef “restore confidence,” as they say in the city, we will accompany the 
Y “tiresome boy” up-stairs to the old lady—the old lady, when he ex- 
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pected to fly into the arms of the young one ! 
nT The footman preceded our friend up-stairs to the drawing-room, and 
4 openmg the door, disclosed Mrs. Dooey couchant, on a long green sola 
bound with yellow, her turban all awry, showing a good deal more of 
a pair of very thick legs than was elegant. Her shoes, too, were down 

at the heel. Charles shuddered at the sight. 
‘* Mister Summerley, marm,” said the footman, in a loud tone, close at 





1 : her head, which had the effect of causing her to start and upset a light 
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-ork-table at her elbow hich s} ; 
work-ta a e:vow, ON Which she had de osited + half-emntiad 
bler of brandy-and-wat ¢ , ‘eposited a hati-emptied 
tumbier of brandy-and-water before she fel] asleep This made matte 
’ ° ' rea as aLLeTS 
worse. 

« Dr ie table!” exclaimed che : 

= th " ble menaimied $% peevishly, pokine down her pett 

or nea me ae cha rr, - - ee . a 
coats wl , one Rand, a rouied he r leas on to the floor. clawing her 
head, to feel if the turban was on, with the other. “ Well. cin” snid 
she, looking i a 
got back, have you ?” 

te Tac We 5 pene Ye 20 Va Pes eo es e 
. } es, ma m that’s to say, Pve—l’ye—l'ye—returned. replied he, 
full twitter. 

“Ww St dawn” senkted sha as : -¢ 

Well, ha sown, replied she, extending hima couple of fingers to 
shake hands. ‘‘ And what have you done in London?” asked she, look- 
ing at him. 

This threw our friend into a eold perspiration, and deprived hin 
of the power of stuttering. He thought she had heard of his Lock- 
house exploit. 

“Well, tell me all about it,” continued she, encouragi: 


tt 
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7 oe & Bass: | he 
ab 4 lé "Te 9) a} y } . , ra) . ] . , ‘ 4 
‘ harles in iny thing but a motherly mann¢ r, “so you've 


Le a 
we: | 


oly 3 you 
know you mustn't have any secrets with me now ;? as much 2s to say 
“Tm your mother-in-law.” : 


“Well, I—I—1—certainly—that’s to say—! —I—I—wish—to—to— 


, 


to—but—but—but—I assure you,” continued he, twisting his pocket- 
handkerchief and gloves up, as if he was going to try to put them into 
a walnut-shell, “that it was not my fault—or rather I should say that— 
that—that—”’ ; 

“Well, but what does your uncle say?” interrupted Mrs. Dooey, 
anxious to get to the pounds, shillings, and pence of the matter. : 

“Oh, my un—un—uncle—that’s to say, my uncle says he will be— 
that’s to say, is—I mean my uncle is quite agreeable—very happy that’s 
to say.” 

“ And what does he say he’ll give you ?” asked Mrs. Dooey. 

“Oh, he says he'll al—al—al—low me {—f—f—four hundred a 
year,” replied Charles, despairing of getting the three hundred and 
seventy-five pound offer out. 

“ Four hundred a year,” repeated Mrs. Dooey, in a tone and manner 
that neither said one thing nor another. The fact was that in all the 
great and glorious conquests of the young ladies they had never turned 
up any thing better, though none of the suitors had ever had less than 
five thousand a year to begin with. “ Four hundred a year,” repeated 
Mrs. Dooey, thoughtfully, “that’s only a small beginnin’; it'll require a 
good deal of conomy and management to make both ends meet upou 
that,” observed she, “ but Mr. D. will most likely assist, but that [ can't 
promise; however, Melia and you can talk matters over, and you will 
hear what she thinks.” 

“It was Ma—Ma—Maria—Miss Dooey,” observed Charles, “ sof 
Amelia.” 

“ Maria was it !” replied Mrs. Dooey, pretending to recollect herself. 
‘Maria! so it was; | was thinking it had been Melia, who's nearer 
your age, too. But now you mention it, it was Maria; she, I’m sorry to 
say, has got a sick headache, and 1s not able to see any one to-night, 
but she’ll be better in the mornin’ I make no doubt, and if you come at 
luncheon time, or as soon after as you like, we shall be happy to see 
you, but I'd better give you a hint not to trouble Mr. D., who’s comin 
on Saturday—leave him to me ;” so saying she rang the be and bowed 
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Charles out, thinking to try and appease Amelia, who was still in high 
dudgeon at being done out of her man by offering her Charles, and, of 
course, making the best of him. 





CuapTrer XII. 
SATURDAY. 


Ar length came Saturday. There is something about Saturday that 
always proclaims itself. Saturday in the country is denoted by drab- 
coated arm-basketed farmers hobbling their hairy-heeled horses to 
market—you stand a chance of getting your ribs stove in by similar 
articles in the care of their daughters or spouses, who are staring and 
gaping about instead of looking where they are going—there is more 
trespass from cattle on a Saturday than on any other day. London has 
He: its signs also. ‘Trucks of clean clothes are seen wheeling along the 
BS streets, and covered carts from laundresses in the once suburb villages 
Rh | are drawn by miserable-looking horses in the last stage of life, looking 
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lt very much as if they had been bought at Smithfield the day before— . 
by footmen, shop-lads, and light-porters may be seen hurrying about with : 
ey carpet-bags and registered paletots and umbrellas, looking so jovial that { 
oy there is no mistake about master being off till the Monday. 
al | A great change takes place at the watering-places—at least at the 
Wy mercantile Glauberend watering-places, though, indeed, what places are 
Mi not mercantile in this happy island of ours. Better to be a “nation of 
fi shopkeepers,” as Bonaparte said, than of soldiers like our neighbours over 
i the water. The steady desirables come down on a Saturday—men 
Me veering between thirty and fifty—who the girls pretend to laugh at to 
eR the youngsters, but omit no opportunity of catching when they can— 
Bay, mamma’s have sad work separating their charges for these visits, getting 
j young Mr. Firebrand or little Mr. Sugarlips, who they have been teaing 
a and encouraging all the week, to make themselves scarce until the 
fy Monday, hinting that Mr. Longface is “ serious,” and doesn’t like callers 
on a Sunday, or that Mr.Guttle has been very gay in town and wishes for 
a little quiet. The servants comment on the snoring, arm-chair tran- 
bt quillity of the Saturday and Sunday evenings compared to the mirthful 
4 polka-practising, piano-tingling clang of the week days. Young gen- 
ra tlemen are very tractable. Few think of making up to girls much their 
seniors, and in the simplicity of their hearts they attribute the same sort 
of feeling to the fair sex. Mrs. Dooey had suffered much from Satur- 
days, much from the watchful caution necessary to keep the respective 
candidates within bounds, and much from her fear of Mr. Dooey finding 
her out when he came down. 

Dooey, as we have already said, though, as it is some months since, it, 
perhaps, may be as well to repeat it, Mr. Dooey, we say, was no great i 
promoter of matrimony. He did not care much about it either way. 
If a good thing turned up, of course he was ready to take it, but he did 
not keep dabbling in the article, and watching the market as Mrs. Dooey 
did. They had therefore, frequent squabbles and misunderstandings ; 

Dooey always making a point of running down whoever Mrs. Dooey had 
in hand; heretofore, we are sorry to say, with but too much reason. If 


great expectations would “boil a pot,”’ as Mr. D. called housekeeping, it 
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must be confessed they had had expectations enough to keep the boiler 
of a steam-engine going ; but, alas! when they came to be analysed 
like the steam, they all ended in smoke. , 

However good spec., bad spec., or middling 
Saturday will come at last; and never had any Saturday, all-important 
as Mrs. Dooey thought each one at the time, dawned upon her more 
fraught with mighty consequences than the particular Saturday under 
consideration. We need not say that she had had all the magnificent, 
Thursday night conversation, about the carriages, and horses, and 
houses, and opera-box, detailed to her as actual realities instead of hypo- 
thetical speculations, which might have to be furnished by one side just 
as well as the other, and she felt that she was about to retrieve all’ the 
past errors and miscalculations of her “ mousing” career, by one splendid 
capture that would astonish Dooey, and establish the supremacy of her 
management. Things, as they generally do at first, went smoothly 
enough. Amelia, like an angel as she was, had again yielded to her 
elder sister ; and Charles, with a youthful simplicity that cannot be too 
much commended, never suspecting that the loved one who had sent 
him on his errand, could have transferred her affections during the brief 
period of his absence, just looked upon Mr. Rocket in the friendly light 
of a future brother-in-law. If an occasional qualm crossed his mind that 
Moley was more attentive to Mr. Rocket and less to himself than she 
might be, he attributed it to feminine delicacy, which he doubted not 
would be amply compensated for when they were alone. So the Friday 
afternoon passed in pleasant, idle, gossiping, ogleing, saunterings, and 
mixed sisterly sweethearting: and this brings us back to dread Saturday. 

Mr. Dooey, like a great many gentlemen who go into the country for 
“air and exercise,” made it a rule never to take any exercise if he could 
help it. Accordingly, the barouche was ordered to be ready to convey 
Mrs. Dooey up to the station to meet him. As the bright bays came 
prancing round with their half-dashed green and yellow rosettes at their 
heads, and the livery servants in their usual fancy neckcloths, a thrill 
ran through the Dooey household, similar to what naughty bystanders 
experience on seeing the sheriff get into his coach to meet the judges of 
assize. They thought there would something come of it. 

Dooey, though an estimable man, was not showy: he would not be 
selected for a fancy quadrille, or to dance before the queen. We have 
seen many men who were not very personable, yet extremely purseonable. 
Rothschild was no beauty: his fat pasty face, large puffy lips, and heavy 
features, betokened no intellect. Old Crockey was much of the same 
cut, and no one would accuse him of being a flat. Dooey was a little, 
fat, roundabout, turnip-headed fellow, with a thin fringe of long, sandy- 
gray hair, round the sides of his shiny bald head. His. features were 
coarse and common-place— little pig eyes, with very slight —_ a 
thick, broad nose, with Spanish pointer-sort of nostrils, with a : ay : 
one, and now two or three carbuncles dotted about, the = ¢ a 
sundry white-bait expeditions to Rosherville, Greenwich, Richmond, an 
Blackwall. 

Every article of clothing abouthim wa atid Gallen. 
cut, presenting a rare contrast to the spic and span elegant ton 2 “" 
able daughters. On this occasion he had on a very roomy black coat, with 


most capacious outside pockets, 


spec., exterminating 


as of the most uncouth and awk ward 


whose gaping mouths seemed ready to 
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of mutton or any other trifle he might choose to put in 
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them. Not sporting much of a neck there was little room for cravat. a 
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deficiency that he endeavoured to compensate for by most flagrant ends, 
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sooner or later, just as dull time works round to a child’s watch once a 


day. In addition to the Hy-away ends, he had a hand-saw sort of frill 
that in windy weather kept flopping backwards and forwards like a fan. 
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Summer and winter, morning and evening, he sported a black satin waist 
coat, the morning one being generally a good deal stained and frayed, 


beine, in fact. the evening one degraded. 
Dooey had a very long body and marvellously short legs, so fat, that 


? ” 2 1? . Phe “ 7 > ° _ — a 8 > é —- , } 
when fore-shortened by sitting. thev looked more like bladders, or dump- 
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ines. than any CLInNe eise, 


Insignificant as they were, however, he seemed to grudge them their 
necessary covering, and while his coat and waistcoat were ample and 
spacious beyond measure, he had always the most short, scrimpey, par- 
simonious trousers that ever were seen. These had dog-eared pockets 
with very long slits at the bottom, to show his baggy white stockings and 
drawer strings, and the erotesque shape of his roomy shoes. 

Such was the little man who came puffing, and wheezing, and waddling 
through the confluent crowd of arrivers, all rushing to the exit door of the 
Glauberend station, and claimed the green barouche with an air ot owner- 
ship that astonished several first-class passengers, who had been wonder- 
ing how such a queer-looking little old chap happened to be among them, 

“ Hooy !”’ exclaimed he, flourishing a baggy. noseless cotton umbrella, 
very much the cut of himself, and then denoting, by a half-circular ground 
sweep, that he wanted to be taken up where he stood, a proceeding that 
might either be adopted for the purpose of showing his consequence, or 
that he might avail himself of the last step of the Grecian portico of the 
station for getting into the “chay.”” The coachman hissed and touched 
the well-bitted horses with the point of his whip, the footman ran a semi- 
circle by their sides, regardless of his stockings, and the wave of passen- 
gers opened as the carriage drove up. 

** Souse,” went the great father-in-law in his seat. 

Little passed between Mr. and Mrs. Dooey beyond the usual inquiries, 
“All well here?” * All right in London ?” in traversing the half-mile 
between the station and the town: indeed the racing of busses, and hur- 
rying of cabs and flys, with the usual interruptions from over-careful 
nursery-maids getting into the way with children’s donkeys, “c., was 
opposed to conversation. So Dooey rested with both hands on his 
podgey umbrella, staring, and thinking what a contemptible thing a 
country crowd was compared to a London one. 

The most approved way of breaking the ice occupied Mrs. Dooey’s 
thoughts. She pondered whether to do it with a flourish of trumpets. 
breaking out in the usual womanly way—“ Well, Absalom, and what dy 
you think 2?” i ; 

Absalom.—* Nay, I can’t tell, my dear.” 

Mrs. Dooey.—“ Well, but gu ss.” 

Absalom Dooey.—* P’r’aps the poodle’s dead,”—being the way he had 
once met her before when she thought to astonish him. She did not 
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know whether to take him that way or begin in a humbler, more deferen- 
tial tone, enlisting him rather in the inquiry, as it were, so as to be safe 
in case of a failure, or again, whether to take the very humblest tack, 
and set Dooey on to ferret out an apparently bad bargain, lettine’ him 
astonish himself with its goodness as he proceeded. : : 

Things seldom turn up in the way we anticipate. Some unlooked-for 
circumstance mars the whole train, and it is wonderful what trifles turn 
the current of great events. Bowling alone the Victoria Esplanade at 
the rapid pace coachmen think indicative of consequence, who should 
they come on at the turn but the double marriage party itself. Dooey 
started and almost forgot to return the smiling, kissing-hand salutes of 
his daughters. 

“What's that young jackanapes doin’ here ?” snapped he, with a 
stamp of his umbrella against the bottom of the barouche that would haye 
sent it through if the umbrella had had a nose. 

“Oh, my dear, that’s Mr. Rocket,” replied Mrs. Dooey. 

“ No, not him ;—the one in buff trousers, that’s young Summer —, 
what’s his name, L7/ swear,” rejoined Mr. Dooey, with another stamp. 

“Summerley,” said Mrs. Dooey, helping him out,—adding, “ Oh,— 
that’s nothin’, I've settled him.” 

“Then who's t’other chap ?” inquired Dooey, anticipating that he 
wouldn’t be settled. 

“Well, my dear, that’s the gentleman I named,” replied Mrs. Dooey, 
determined to take the humble tack; “ that’s Mr. Rocket, —the gentleman 
in the green cut-away.” 

“ Rocket, who’s he?’ grunted Dooey, with one of his least sugary 
looks. 

“Oh, it don’t concern us, my dear,” replied his loving spouse, “ I wish 
it did—he is Miss Emily Bury’s beau.” 

* But he’s with our gals, at all events,” retorted Dooey. 

“‘ That's nothin’,” observed Mrs. Dooey, “he’s a bit of a flirt, I believe, 
le may p’raps have a fancy for seein’ what they’re like, but as to any 
thing more—” 

“ Hang it,” snapped Dooey, again giving the feruleless umbrella a hearty 
dig against the bottom of the carriage, “ you women are always thinkin’ 
of courtship and matrimony, and such like nonsense—can’t you leave the 
girls alone ?” 

The trouble of answering this inquiry was saved by the carriage pulling: 
up with such a jerk at his door as nearly shot him head-foremost on to 
His blessings of the coachman were half drowned by 


the opposite seat. ; 
knocking and 


the clattering of the steps and the footman’s uproarious } 
ringing at the door. ‘The greater row, the greater respect, 1s the London 
servant’s adage, and the Dovey flunkey, though nothing m London, not 
even statureable enough for a cane, was a great eun in the country, and gave 
the tone to sundry muffs, who, never having been in London, looked upon 
him as the very beau ideal of the * order.” . 

Before Dooey had got himself fairly cooled and his bristles down, the 
Dooey was rather out of 


” . . } . - ; 
party came trooping in to welcome nis return. 2 the : 
ifter the fatigues 01 


sorts ; indeed he generally was at a week’s eud, ¢ 
London life, where he and sundry other gentlemen consoled themselves 
for the absence of their families by alternate “chopping” with each 
other—said chops consisting of turtle, and yenison, and every delicacy 
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they could lay hands on. Dooey wanted a little repose—perhaps a little 
medicine might not have done him any harm—and he would just as soon 
have seen his daughters alone; but this was a treat he was not to be 
indulged in. Mr. Rocket never doubting that the affability of the 
ladies was partly derived from the father, freely accepted Miss Moley’s 
half “shake off,’ half-earnest invitation to ‘come in,” and Dooey, as 
he sat puffing and wheezing, heard, what of all things were to him the 
most detestable, a pair of heel-spurs clank, clank, clanking in the passage, 
Charles Summerley followed as a matter of course, thinking the partners 
would now be rightly sorted, and he would get the still unaccomplished 
confab. with Moley. 

The young ladies having each done the pretty in the kissing way, 
Moley introduced Mr. Rocket, who forthwith sat down beside the old 
gentleman, and began to converse with him—or rather to try. 

‘‘It was a fine day, how did the country look ?” inquired the can- 
didate for the son-in-law-ship. 

‘“ Country look,” grunted Mr. Dooey, as though he had a very bad 
cold, “looks much as it always does at this time of year.” 

“Town will be empty, I suppose,” observed Mr. Rocket. 

“ Not more so than it generally is at this time of year,” retorted M. 
Dooey. 

‘The country’s pleasant now,” said our friend, cocking up one foot and 
ringing the rowel of the spur with the other. 

“It generally is at this time of year,” replied Mr. Dooey, crossing his 
little fat legs. 

Mr. Rocket was rather abashed at this frequent “sell,” and deter- 
mined to change the subject. 

“ Were you at Tattersall’s on Monday ?” asked he. 

“ Never was at Tattersall’s in my life, sir!’ exclaimed Doey, 
with emphasis. 

The brothers-in-law with all convenient speed took their departure. 


Crarptrer XIII. 
THE DINNER. 


“Tue old gentleman’s rather grumpy,’’ observed Mr. Rocket to 
Charles, as the door closed upon them, and they walked away together. 
“He's no relation of your’s, is he ?” added he, suddenly checking him- 
self, as if he might be going too far. 

‘“‘ No—no—no,” stuttered Charles ; “‘ no—no—not yet, at least.” 

“Ah! I twig,” replied Mr. Rocket. “Js to be, that’s to say—all 
right—we shall be brothers-in-law, I hope—may as well lend each other 
a hand. Where are you going to dine ?” 

“Tam go—go—go—ing to dine nowhere—that’s to say, I’m—I’m— 
I'm not engaged anywhere,” replied Charles. 

** Come and dine with me at the <‘ Imperial,’ at seven, then,” rejoined 
Mr. Rocket. 

“ With all my heart,” replied Charles, who had no great taste for his 
own society, and knowing that the chance of a ¢éte-d-téte, or even 
spending the evening with Moley, was out of the question, with the old 
gentleman down, of whom he stood in greater awe, if possible, than he 
did of dear Mrs. Dooey. Not but that he wished to love Mrs. Dooey, 
but somehow he couldn’t ; she was too much the schoolmistress. 
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Seven o'clock found the best of every thing served in the best style, in 
ee best room of the reputed best, that is to say, dearest hotel—the 

Imperial. The landlord was in his best clothes, as were a couple of 
lank-haired, greasy-faced, greasy-collared waiters, who were summoned 
abruptly from the turmoil of the coffee-room, from whence they came 
alternately mopping their faces and rubbing the plates with a duster-look- 
ing napkins, to assist in the grand procession of the first course. The 
pompous landlord did the henour of placing the soup and taking the 
order for the wine—a ceremony that generally adds some twenty per 
cent. to the bill, Of all outrageously overpaid people, we question 
whether any can compare with landlords. Certain trades and pro- 
fessions, or rather some of the members of certain trades and professions, 
may make large profits occasionally, but for a real, steady, money- 
sweeping business, commend us to the well-frequented hotel. Every 
thing seems to turn into gold as it enters the doors. Fish, meat, poultry, 
vegetables, wine, all rise seventy-five per cent. as they come in. Land- 
lords will doubtless say they charge because they can get it ; but it is 
very questionable if they would not get more if they were reasonable. A 
man feels at home in an hotel abroad, whereas in England they are 
places to avoid. ‘They are only harbours of refuge from which people 
escape the moment they can. People feel they do not get their money’s 
worth in them. With perhaps a dozen or so exceptions, the best- 
appointed hotels in England only show how vastly inferior they are in 
all the little niceties which constitute comfort to a man’s own home. 
Serving a badly-cooked dinner upon plate only makes it look worse than 
it would upon delf, and who hasn’t a lively recollection of some splendid 
affair of an hotel ‘“ blow out’”—dull plate, dirty thumbs, limp napkins, 
mountainous entrées, ragged, stained, hurrying waiters, faded bouquets, 
and abominable rose water ?—all on a hot summer’s day, too ! 

But to our particular dinner at the Imperial at Glauberend. Though 
we said the room was the best, the fact was, it could be made better, larger 
at least, by the removal of the great wooden partition which ran through the 
centre, an arrangement with which the majority of our readers are doubt- 
less familiar—an arrangement which, while it presents the semblance of 
privacy, is, in fact, more public than a coffee-room, for in a coffee-room 
you can see who is watching and listening, while in these public privacies 
you can be both watched and overheard without being conscious of either. 
~ Behind this barricade our friend Monsieur de la Tour intrenched himself, 
when his master, contrary to custom, banished him, landlord, waiters 
and all, from the room as soon as they had got the soup, fish, wine, and 
other et cseteras placed on the table. 

Soup eating is only an undignified process. The noise a party make 
in lading it in has a painful resemblance to what one hears in a pig-stye. 
Like the memory of departed greatness, itis always performed in solemn 
silence. Our friends soup down, a glass of cask sherry a-piece followed. 

“Well, I say, you are going to turn Benedict pretty arly ; you'll not 
be much more than of age, are you 7” observed our friend Mr. Rocket, 
as he handed his brother-in-law a ration of cod. 

“Oh ye—ye—yes I am,” replied Charles, with the true 
to be thought older than he was. . — 

“Well, all right,” said Mr. Rocket, “can't marry too soon, especially 
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when you get such a young and beautiful creature for a wife. By the 
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powers, they’re a couple of angels—never saw two lovelier girls in all my 
life.” 

« Ain't they!” exclaimed Charles, in ectasy. 

‘¢ Let us drink their healths,” rejoined Mr. Rocket, applying his thumb 
to the cork of a bottle of forty shilling champagne, charged at the usual 
inn rate of seven guineas a-dozen ; ‘let us drink their healths,” repeated 
he, as the cork bounded against the ceiling, and the hissing, fizzing, 
ginger-pop-looking stuff came foaming down the bottle-neck. 

Having helped himself to a bumper of froth and fixed air, he handed 
the bottle to Charles, who got a better potation to his share. 

Champagne is doubtless the real balm of Gilead. It soothes and exhi- 
larates, and opens, and expands the heart of the closest and most morose. 
It performs far greater wonders than Holloway’s pills, or Leaming’s 
essence. A party can hardly be said to begin before the champagne 
makes a start. As to one “ going off well,”’ as it is called, without cham- 
pagne, that we consider is an utter impossibility. 

But then, to make it available it should be iced, and poured into get- 
at-able glasses. Those crane-necked needle-case looking things they 
generally have at inns, and too often at private houses, only tantalise the 
palate, and make a man look as if he was taking pills instead of enjoying 
an exhilarating beverage. 

The first glass, which like the first of every thing, is most enjoyable, 
and most looked for, is generally a flash in the pan, a mere glass of froth. 
The second, by dint of dribbling down the side, may be better, but it is 
generally the third ere it gets settled to any thing like steadiness. This is 
the usual course where two parties are concerned in the destruction of a 
bottle, but where there is a party, and bottle succeeds bottle ina rapid 
order, one never gets a “ good swig,” or feels any better for what one 
gets. 

Every body gives champagne now-a-days of some sort or another, and 
yet how few seem to think it necessary to do more than just give it. Peo- 
ple will spend a couple of guineas in wine, and yet grudge, or never think, 
of the couple of shillings’ worth of ice that makes it drinkable. Very 
moderate champagne ices into very passable wine. There isn't one 
servant in twenty (in middle life, at least), with any idea about icing 
wine. If they do venture to take out the cork on putting it into the ice, 
they are terrified on seeing all the worthless froth pouring down the neck, 
and stick the cork in as fast as ever they can, whereas, if they would let 
it exhaust itself, and then put in the cork, the wine would ice in half the 
time, and the first glass would be as good as the last. But the fact is, at 
parties’ “* blows out,” as they are sometimes called, there is so much hurry 
and confusion, so much to do that the servants are not accustomed to do, 
and either so few of them to do all there is, or so many, that they do 
nothing but get in each other’s way, that iceing the wine is generally 
forgot, or done in such a careless way that the wine is very little the 
better for it. Then “Chaw” gets the bottle bodily in his hand and goes 
warming it about the room, squirting it in people's eyes, dribbling it over 
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their coats, and, perhaps, knocking old ladies’ turbans and trimmings off 
as they throw back their hands to get at the thimble-full of wine that 
lurks in the stalk of the olass. 
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with ice to be had for nothing, and what a freezing they give it! They 


take their revenge. They absolutely perish and annihilate any little body 
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the poor feeble stuff may have, and guests are obliged to sit with their 
glasses in their hands to thaw the wine. There should be a public icer 
appointed in all corporate and dinner-party giving towns. Ile would be 
of far more use than many of their M. P's. . 

But to our story. Each succeeding glass, rubbish though it was, 
raised the spirits and banished the caution of our young friend Charles, 
who began to talk and chatter in the presence of De la Tour and the 
waiters, as freely as he would in their absence. He talked of blue eyes 
and brown hair, and fair forms, and pearly teeth, and sweet voices, speak- 
ing in the strict spirit of impartiality in the plural number. 

At length having exhausted the panegyrics and the cheese, Mr. Rocket 
drew him with the withdrawal of the cloth to closer quarters. 

** Qur esteemed father-in-law will be deuced rich, I should think,” ob- 
served he, sotto voce, pouring himself a bumper of rough much doctored 
claret out of a once smart jug, from which the plating was beginning to 
disappear, and passing the jug on to his guest. 

‘* {—I—I— don’t know, that’s to say I—I—TI never heard.” 

“ Oh, but you should make it your ‘business to inquire,” replied Mr. 
Rocket. ‘* These men in trade are not always so rich as they appear, 
up one day, down another ; you should make him enter into full particu- 
lars—tell you all about himself, where he has his tin, what his yearly 
profits are.” 

“ [—{—I—darn’t,”’ replied Charles, ‘“ he’d—he’d—he’d.” 

“‘Horsewhip you, perhaps,” interposed Mr. Rocket. 

“No; I—I—I don't s’ppose that exactly, but he—he—he—that’s to 
say she—she—she would be very an--an—angry.” 

“Oh, but you should do it gingerly, lead him on by degrees, talk to 
him about business, ask his opinion of commercial matters, where it 
woud be safe to invest money, and so on.” —_ 

“But—but—but I haven’t any to—to—to--invest,”’ interposed 
Charles. 

“ Never mind that,” replied Mr. Rocket, again resorting to the claret 
jug, and passing it on to Charles.‘ He’s not supposed to know any more 
of your affairs than you are of his.” 

“But Mrs. Do—Do—Doey does,” retorted Charles. , 

“So much the better,” rejoined Mr. Rocket, again appealing to the 
jug; “so much the better,’’ repeated he, passing: it back to his guest. 
“She'll be the very woman for you. Contide in her and she'll tell you 
all about her husband's affairs.” . 

Charles shuddered at the thoughts of encountering tue old lady a aie 

‘+1 see you are not up to the thing,” continued his friend, encouragingly. 
“ Let me manaeve for you, and I'll bring you safe through ; you mus nt 
be mealey mouthed. Go at the old girl as a matter of course, praise 70 
daughter, say what a fortunate man he will be that gets her, regret that 
your fortune does not allow you to aspire to her. 
~ “But Il—~I—{—Aave aspired '? exclaimed Charles. i a aa 

“ Vou have!’ retorted his friend, in astonishment, *‘why they tol 
me you were a mere dangler!” —s 

a ae don’t ccoes wheat, what, what they told you, ’ rejomed he ; 
“ but —but—-but—l’m engaged to Maria, that's to say Miss Do—Do— 
Dooey.” 


© The Devil you are ! 


_— 
by 


* exclaimed Mr. Rocket, setting down his glass 


: stalk 
with a thump that snapped it short off by the stalk. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND. 





Tue world of letters has experienced, in the death of the Viscount de 
Chateaubriand, a loss that had been for some time foreseen, but which is 
not for that the less keenly felt. This distinguished author and statesman 
died at Paris on the 5th of July. To the honour of France, people of all 
parties, and of all political factions united to do honour to the memory of 
their illustrious countryman. The life and adventures of the Viscount de 
Chateaubriand have filled so large a space in the politics, the literature, 
and the society of France during the first thirty years of the present cen- 
tury, and his fame has been perpetuated by so much of romantic interest, 
or conventional adulation, throughout the period immediately preceding 
our own time, that although the reflection of his past greatness alone re- 
mained to light up his declining years, his death was an event of sufficient 
interest to divert attention from the living occurrences of an age not less 
agitated than that in which it was his lot to have attained distinction and 
to have risen to eminence. 

M. de Chateaubriand was born in the year 1769, like so many others 
of the men who were destined to play a prominent part in the gigantic 
labours of the last generation. Amongst the ample list of his immediate 
contemporaries, we find the great captains, the statesmen, the poets, who 
were to inaugurate the 19th century upon the ruins left by the first French 
revolution. They in their various paths discharged that task ; but whilst 
they conquered nations, governed mankind, or adorned their age, M. de 
Chateaubriand remained faithful to his vocation. That vocation was not, 
as has been represented, one simply of knight errantry, The young 
Breton officer who had retired from the army of Condé, after the siege of 
Thionville, when the storm of the first French revolution had, for the 
time, blown over, did not become a mere wandering emigrant. M. 
de Chateaubriand sought in the gloom and sadness of his solitary exile 
for a vent for mixed and melancholy emotions, in which his poetic soul 
had been steeped by the events that had passed around him. 


“I was still very young,” says M. de Chateaubriand, in his preface to “Atala,” 
“when I conceived the idea of writing the epopee of the man of nature, or 
of painting the manners of savages, by connecting them witli some known 
event. After the discovery of America, I saw no subject of greater interest, 
especially for Frenchmen, than the massacre of the colony of the Natchez at 
Louisiana, in 1727. All the Indian tribes conspiring, after two centuries Of 
oppression, to restore liberty to the New World, appeared to me to offer as 
fine a subject for the pen as the conquest of Mexico. I threw a few fragments 
of this work on paper; but I soon perceived that I wanted reality of colour- 
ing, and that if 1 wished to paint that which was, I must, as Homer did before 
me, visit the people whom I intended to describe. 

“In 1789, I communicated to M. de Malsberbes my intention to visit 
America. But wishing at the same time to give a useful object to my journey, 
I formed the design of discovering by land the passage upon which Cook had 
thrown so many doubts. I started; I saw the American solitudes, and I re- 
turned with plans for another journey which was to have lasted nine years. 
I proposed to myself to traverse the whole of the continent of northern 

merica, to make my way upwards along the coast north of California, and to 
return by Hudson’s Bay. M. de Malsherbes undertook to lay my plans before 
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government ; and it was upon that occasion he heard the first fragments of the 
little work, which I now present to the public. It is well known what became 
of France up to the time when Providence caused one of those men to appear 
whom she sends in sign of reconciliation when she is weary of punishing. 
Covered with the blood of my only brother, of my sister-in-law, with that of 
the illustrious old man, their father; having seen my mother and another 
sister, full of talent, perish from the treatment to which they were subjected in 
the dungeons, I wandered in foreign lands, where the ouly friend that remained 
to me destroyed himself in my arms.” * 

After ten years of the brutality and blasphemy of Jacobin clubs and 
revolutionary journals, France was enchanted to strike a fresh vein of 
poetry in the pages of “Atala.” M. de Chateaubriand had previously 

ublished in this country, where he had taken refuge for a time, a work, 
entitled “ An Essay on Ancient and Modern Republics,” which had not 
obtained for the author the success which he was now destined to achieve. 
** Atala” was penned in the desert, under the shelter of the huts of 
savages. It is a sort of poem, half descriptive, half dramatic ; every 
thing lies in the portraiture of two lovers, who ramble and converse in 
solitude ; the whole interest is embodied in the picture of the anxieties 
suggested by love amidst the calm of deserts, and the repose of religious 
feeling. The work is written in the antique form, and is divided into 
prologue, narrative, and epilogue. The chief portions of the narrative 
take a denomination, as the huntsmen, the labourers, &e., as in the first 
ages of Greece, the rhapsodists sang under various titles, fragments of 
the Iliad and of the Odyssey. “ For now some time,” says M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, “I only read Homer and the Bible; happy if it is made 
evident, and if I have succeeded in imparting to the tints of the desert, 
and to the sentiments peculiar to my heart, the colours of these two great 
and eternal models of the beautiful and the true.” 

It has been said that Chateaubriand was, at this time, profoundly 
imbued with the feelings and ideas of him whom he called le grand 
Rousseau, and whom he places in his first published work among the five 
great writers who must be studied. But he personally defended himself 
from the imputation of siding with a philosopher, whose eloquence he 
justly admired, but whose doctrines he equally justly condemned. a 
am not,” he says, “like M. Rousseau, an enthusiast for savages ; and, 
although I have, perhaps, had as much reason to complain of society as 
that philosopher had reason to praise it, I do not think that pure nature 
is the most beautiful thing in the world. I have always found it very 
ugly, wherever I have had occasion to see it. So far from being of 
opinion that the man who thinks is a depraved animal, I think it is 
thought that makes the man. With that word ‘nature, every thing 
has been lost. Let us paint nature, but beautiful nature ; art ought not 
to occupy itself in describing monstrosities.” . aeeaat 

‘© Atala” was soon followed by “ The Genius of Christianity,” a work 
which it is undeniable imparted to France for a time a sacred stamp,—a 
kind of moral baptism, which the lower class of her literary population 
vainly struggled to belie and to discard, by plunging into odious and 
revolting excesses. ‘It is no doubt permitted to me, remarked the 
author at the time, * under a government which does not proscribe any 
peaceable opinion, to take up the defence of Christianity, asa subject of 
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* They had both been five days without food. 
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morality and of literature. There was a time when the adversaries of 


that religion had alone the right to speak. Now the lists are again open, 
and those who think that Christiamity is poetical and moral, can say so 
aloud, and it is still permitted to philosophers to argue the contrary.” 

The expression used by the author, “the poetry of Christianity,” re- 
veals the whole principle by which he was animated, His enthusiasm, the 
brilliancy of his thoughts, the pomp of his images, the vividness and 
animation of his style, however worthy of admiration, all leave the same 
impression of a straining for effect, that is not congruous with the 
sobriety and magnitude of the subject of which he treats. With M. de 
Chateaubriand, reason is generally the slave of imagination and passions. 
In the ‘* Genius of Christianity,” as in his subsequent work ‘ Les 
Martyrs,” we find that the object of their author is not so much to 
vindicate the truth and sanctity of the Christian religion, as to prove 
hat it is poetical and interesting. We search in vain for any edifying 
comparison between paganism and true faith ; the inquiry resolves itselt 
into a consideration of Homer and Virgil, on the one side, of Tasso and 
Camoens on the other. ‘Thus the question, instead of being social and 
religious, becomes merely literary—a question of art and taste—nothing 
more. M.de Chateaubriand is acknowledged by all to be a most ad- 
mirable painter, although sometimes guilty of exaggeration ; but it may 
be more than doubted whether he will ever be ranked among men of 
sound reasoning and profound thought. The true Christian thinker 
must, it has been most justly observed, be shocked to see the worship of 
our Saviour defended by flowers of rhetoric ; to see paganism, with all 
its sensual idolatry, its voluptuous absurdities, favourably contrasted with 
the austere, pure, Christian religion, the eternal symbols of which are 
self-denial, suffering, prayer. It is, indeed, matter of notoriety, that the 
ecclesiastics of Roman Catholie Europe universally expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the very books that seemed to be written in the interest of 
the clergy. 

If the works of M. de Chateaubriand had been ever free from this 
prevailing taint, the illustrious author’s friends might contend that he 
adopted the only mode of making any religious impression on the 
country; that it was, in fact, necessary to appeal, in the first place, to 
the imagination of France. But during the whole of his life, and in all 
his works, he has been misled by poetry, imagination, and love of effect. 
Thus, in his “ Essay on English Literature,” there are many sparkling, 
paradoxical papers, written to prove that Luther had no genius, and that 
toman Catholicism is more favourable to liberty than Protestantism. 
In his “ Etudes Historiques,” with still greater inconsistency, he places 
that notorious impostor and would-be Messiah, Apollonius of Tyana, 
among the Christian martyrs, and allows the truth of the popular 
tradition, which classes the Saviour of the world among’ the vile mob of 
pagan deities wherewith the Pantheon of Tiberius was populated. 

Bonaparte was not slow to perceive the use which might be made of a 
pen which, if it had not the gift of raising an imperishable monument to 
its possessor’s literary fame, had at least the art of gratifying, and some- 
times leading the taste of the time. Nothing was better fitted than such 
compositions to assist in the restoration of letters, of religious observances, 
and society ; but, like most of the ornaments of the consular and imperial 
times, these productions were of tinsel rather than solid gold ; and men 
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continued to praise them rather from their original effect than any fresh 
perennial charm which they possess. 

M. de Chateaubriand, was, however, of too independent a spirit. to 
submit to the conditions of Bonaparte’s service, especially when it was 
degraded by treachery, and stained by blood. However various indeed may 
have been his impulses during his political career, however creat 
lity of his ideas, it must be allowed that he has always sacrificed his personal 
interests to what he considered his duty ; he has never hesitated to sacrifice 
his ambition to his conscience. Upon the murder of the Duke d’Ene- 
hien he instantly resigned his post of Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Valais, and served Napoleon no more ; for although the youne poet and 
the embryo statesman might be regarded as a soldier of fortune. he was 
at least no mercenary retainer. 

It vas after this check in his public career, that M. de Chateaubriand 
started on his pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and that he described 
in glowing colours befitting the part he had assumed, his itinerary from 
Paris to Jerusalem, including his return through Egypt, Barbary, and 
Spain, where he paused to mourn in the halls of Grenada over the last 
of the Abencerrages. ‘This, with ‘‘René,” which like “Atala” might be con- 
sidered a fragment of ‘* Les Natchez,” constituted the chief of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand’s works of fiction. René” is the type of morbid reverie—of 
the bitterness resulting from social inaction blended with a proud scorn 
and self-satisfaction ; his haughty and solitary soul finds in disdain an in- 
explicable source of superiority over all men and things. It is the per- 
sonification of one of those moral maladies which so often assail human 
nature, blighting all freshness and vigour in the soul. By many “ René” 
is considered as the finest specimen of its author’s styleand genius, yet it 
will not admit of comparison by the side of its prototypes, ‘¢ Manfred,” 
‘‘Childe Harold,” and other creations of a similar character in which Lord 
Byron delighted. Yet gloomy, pensive, and desponding, and at the same 
time so lofty and so scornful in the consciousness of genius, “ Rene”’ exer- 
cised a pernicious influence and added to the previously existing dissatis- 
faction of the minds of the more youthful, idle, and ambitious portions of 
society. 

M. de Chateaubriand’s political life may be said to have begun in 1814. 
His début in the cause of the restored monarchy was brilliantly successful. 
The fall of Napoleon was viewed by numbers in France with great satis- 
faction ; the country was in a deplorable state of exhaustion ; French blood 
had flowed for years in every part of Europe ; the miseries and terrors of war 
had weighed so oppressively on all, that the word “ peace” was hailed with 
boundless enthusiasm. Nevertheless, the partisans of the dethroned 
emperor were still numerous, and ready to rush in the field at the first 
signal. It was with the view of opposing this yet powerful and formidable 
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body of Bonapartists that M. de Chateaubriand —cearried away by that 
passionate excitement so rife in France at this eventful moment—published 
his celebrated pamphlet on Bonaparte and the Bourbons. 

This pamphlet may be considered asthe genuine, ardent, and unreserved 
expression of the passions that were then filling the Royalist party with 
almost delirious exultation. It, as Louis XVIII. expressed it, did the 
work of an army ; 100,000 copies were sold with prodigious rapidity ; and 
whilst the allied forces occupied the capital of France and brought back 


the descendant of St. Louis, it was some compensation that the greatest 
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emanate all social regenerations. In his last work, the “ Congrés de 
Verone,” published a few years ago, he vindicates his conduct in sending 
a French army to relieve Ferdinand from the constitutional demauds of 
his subjects, and to crush a nascent liberty, with so much success, that 
he is said to have succeeded in washing away that blemish on his cha- 
racter according to the ideas of modern France ; but according to an 
authority nearer home, ‘the history of the congress of Verona, as re- 
corded by his own pen, suffices to stamp his official career with the de 
condemnation.” 

M. de Chateaubriand may be said to have retired from public life with 
his expulsion from ministerial power. He still raised his warning voice 
against the errors of the government, which were leading to the catas- 
trophe of 1830; and in the height of that revolution he was borne one 
hour in triumph by the men of the barricades, and in the next he deli- 
vered his last speech in the Chamber of Peers in favour of the rights 
of the Duke de Bordeaux. At that moment his expression to the 
Duchess de Berri, “ Madame, votre fils est mon Roi,” and his pamphlet 
against the banishment of this elder branch of the royal family, marked 
him out as the leader, or at least the champion of the Legitimist Party ; 
but his time was gone by, and his relations with the elder Bourbons, it 
has been truly remarked, soon dwindled down into a harmless and not 
unpleasing mixture of loyalty, politeness, and devotion. 

In the character of M. de Chateaubriand, the enthusiasm, if not the 
true genius of a poet, was blended with the aspirations, if not the fixed 
energy, of a statesman. As a politician he did not possess that steadi- 
ness and certainty of foresight which belongs to practical and experienced 
minds. The positive easily escaped an imagination so quickly excited, 
feelings so easily carried away, and a temper truly Bretonne in its 
stormy pride. Generally in opposition to the reigning power, he was a 
friend either to the past state of things or else engaged in some visionary 
plan for the future. The present was always neglected. The same thing 
applies itself to his works, which have been compared by a contemporary 
to a dazzling arsenal, where you find weapons for and against every 
system—in favour of and against liberty—for and against monarchy, 
constitutional freedom, and Bonapartism. 

For example, since 1830, M. de Chateaubriand, in his pamphlets, espe- 
cially in the celebrated one entitled, *‘ Du Banissement de la Famille de 
Charles X.,” and in another on the imprisonment of the Duchess of 
Berry, approached the verge of republicanism, and joined in friend! y com- 
munion with Armand Carrel and Beranger ; nay, he penned on Napoleon, 
whom he so reviled at the Restoration, divers eulogistic pages, in which 
he exalts that conqueror to a level with the Hannibals and the Charle- 
mages. state 

There is, however, one feeling that pervades all his works, and it is 
one of bitterness—of lassitude of soul, and disappointed hope. At all 
periods of his life, his favourite themes have been the ingratitude he has 
experienced, the chilly touch of death, the silent tomb, the very worms 
that are to banquet on his body. Even in the sole work by which M. 
de Chateaubriand establishes his claim to belong to the class of modern 
critics, his “ Essay on English Literature,” he devotes a chapter in the 
conclusion to the state of his own feelings—tinged with that deep and 
gloomy discontent, and full of those expressions of bitter discouragement 
which are to be met with in all his works. This affectation of melan- 
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choly is the more inexplicable on the part of one who has been so 1) 
and so lone the favourite of fortune and of his country. In this go. 
called “ Essay on English Literature,” M. de Chateaubriand has in yo 


degree followed the progress of modern criticism. ‘This is probably 
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owing to a feeling of pride on the part of the author, for these two 
volumes of essays are replete with rancour against contemporary lite- 
rature and against some of its most distinguished promoters. ‘The pen 
of M. de Chateaubriand has traced in this work some very beautiful 
observations on Milton, but on points known to all ; thereafter it becomes 
singularly excursive, and sundry chapters are altogether devoid of con- 
nexion and bearing. The merits of Chaucer are discussed and dismissed 
in a few lines; those of Spenser are treated with the like lack of cere. 
mony. Several passages on Shakspeare are certainly very fine, although 
the chapter on the great bard is singularly incomplete. All contem- 
porary poets are neglected or omitted, with the exception of Byron and 
Beattie ; the former is spoken of with coolness, almost amounting to in- 
difference. At the same time M. de Chateaubriand considers it fitting 
to find space in these essays, as before noticed, for a long paradoxical 
dissertation on Luther, and for equally strange digressions on M. de 
Lammennais, Captain Sir John Ross, &c., &e. 

M. de Chateaubriand also belongs to the political school of historians 
by his ‘* Etudes Historiques,” in which he never omits an opportunity of 
instituting comparisons between early events in the history of France, 
and contemporary occurrences. A rumour had been prevalent during 
many years that M. de Chateaubriand was preparing a history of France, 
and the announcement had caused high expectations to be entertained : 
great, therefore, was the surprise when in 1832, the ‘ Etudes His- 
toriques” were published. They consist merely of fragments; and he 
gives as reasons for not putting his former plan into execution, his 
advanced age, and the discouragement and lassitude provoked by again 
beholding a darling throne laid prostrate at his feet. 

By a curious coincidence, M. de Chateaubriand, after having lived 
through one entire cycle of the great revolution of his country, expired 
almost at the moment when some of the most terrible scenes of his early 
youth were renewed in the streets of Paris. Some time back he visited, 
in a fit of despondence, the grave that awaited him, and which had been 
prepared for him by his countrymen on the sea-shore at St. Malo. His 
body, after a public funereal service at the church of the Foreign 
Missions, has now been removed to the city that gave him birth, and to 
the tomb which was the object of his previous pilgrimage. MM. 
Victor Hugo and Ampére were to represent the French Academy at 
the final sepulture, and by a curious change of things, one of the can- 
didates for the seat vacated by the illustrious legitimist, is M. Armand 
Marrast ! 

Those who have ever sympathised with M. de Chateaubriand, who 
have read and meditated on the diversified effusions of his genius—and 
the popularity of his works of fiction have insured him many readers in 
this country—will now grieve to think that the possessor of such mani- 
fold gifts has ever been wilfully unhappy ; that, notwithstanding all he 
has achieved for fame, it is trifling when eompared with what he mighit 
have effected ; and that he, so great a worshipper of glory, is probably 
not destined to enjoy that posthumous renown which ‘has doubtless 
always been the great object of his ambition. 








PHILIP AND HIS POODLE. 
Cuaprer VI. 


Pup reached in safety the railway station, to which we left him 
speeding, and had the satisfaction of finding that a parliament 
the only one in which his garb allowed him to travel without exciting 
suspicion, was expected in a few minutes. From this fortunate occur- 
rence he drew a favourable augury, a feeling however that was quickly 
damped, for on retiring to an unoccupied bench at the extremity of the 

latform, where he thought he might best escape observation, he saw the 
fearful handbill announcing the hundred pound reward, with his name, 
and the description of his person, pasted on the back of the seat! In- 
stinctively leaning against the perilous placard, so as to screen it from notice, 
he began to consider in great perturbation of spirit, whether it would be 
safer to take the rail, trusting to his disguise, or again to commit himself 
to the fields. At this moment a train, travelling in an opposite direction 
to the one for which he was waiting, arrived at the station, and as several 
passengers alighted, Philip turned his back to them, and pretended to be 
gazing at the country. 

Thus had he been occupied for a minute or two, when he heard a loud 
ecstatic bark, accompanied by a rushing of feet across the wooden platform, 
and an animal leaped upon his shoulders, eagerly embracing his neck with 
its forepaws. ‘Too long had he been familiarised with that exuberant 
salutation to doubt its source, and forgetting every thing in the delight 
of thus unexpectedly encountering his favourite, he turned hastily round, 
patting and caressing the poodle with an eager fondness that was fully 
reciprocated by its object. ; 

“* My darling Unicorn,’”’ he murmured, pressing his head to his bosom, 
“I knew before that you were a wonderful animal, that all England could 
not match you for sagacity, but that you should make your escape from 
London, and track me through all my wanderings to such a distance, 
beats every thing. Well, old boy, now we have met once more, we 
won’t part company again, if I can help it.” - 

So deeply had his attention been absorbed by this apparition of his 
quadruped friend, that he had not noticed the approach of a short, sturdy, 
muscular man, who stumped up to him, and patted him familiarly on 
the shoulder, as he said, with a knowing nod, | 

“ How are you, Muster Philip Pemberton ?” _ 

These ominous words sent a thrill of terror to his heart, and hiding 
his features, in a new embrace of the dog, he pretended not to have heard 
the question. x 

“How are you, Muster Philip Pemberton ?” repeated the man in a 
louder voice, aud with a more determined tap of the shoulder. 

“Ts it me, you mane?” answered Philip, “ then Jc just me ae 
wrong sow by the ear, for my names Paddy Cavan, of Connaught, a 
your service.” — 

“ Not a bad fetch,” resumed the stranger, “ capital brogue, and the 
dress, and the stained face and hands, are as good a dodge as ever I see ; 
but you’re Philip Pemberton for all that.” a 
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«“ Bad luck to you, get out o’ that same, and away wid ye, or ye may 
chance to find Paddy Cavan an ugly customer.” : 

‘Why, Lord love you, don't the dog know you, and don’t you know 
the dog ? ‘That ’ere animal has been only three days in my possession, 
but I'd take his word for a thousand pounds. He’s more ’eute, fifty 
times, than many and many a Christian. Come, come, Muster Pemberton,” 
he continued, in a sterner tone, seeing that he was preparing for resistance, 
“ showing fight is no go—lI've got a warrant for your apprehension, | 
don't stand no nonsense where the stakes is a hundred pounds ; and if 
‘ou don't come along with me quietly, the railway porters will help me 
to bundle you into a carriage neck and crop. The train’s just going to 
start, I see, so you must budge, willy-nilly. You ll excuse my taking 
hold of your arm. Don’t know as ever I walked arm-in-arm wi’ a 
tanner’s man afore—he! he!” 

Seeing that it was vain to deny any longer his identity, aware that 
escape was impossible, and utterly prostrated in spirits by this sudden 
arrest, the captive suffered himself to be led along the platform in 
silence, a state of affairs with which Unicorn was evidently by no means 
satisfied. Having a strong suspicion, from the looks and tones of the 
parties, that ‘all was not right, he growled menacingly at the stranger, 
and gazing up at his master, inquired with his eyes whether or not he 
should fly at him; but a downward move of the hand made him forbear, 
though he still watched the object of his mistrust very closely, and with 
a particularly sullen snarl. Ata word of command from his master, he 
submitted to be put into a large wicker basket on the top of the luggage 
van ; the Bow-street officer, for such was the stranger’s vocation, followed 
his prisoner into a second-class carriage—the bell rang, the whistle 
shrieked, and Pemberton was whirled rapidly along the rail, in a state of 
mental distress which few but the guilty can experience. Perhaps the 
faithful poodle, innocent as he was, would have been hardly less miserable, 
could he have known that he had been the sole cause of his master’s 
arrest, and was tlius answerable for all the consequences that might ensue 
from it. 

To the great relief of Philip, who already deeply felt the disgrace of 
his situation, there were no other passengers in the carriage, in a corner 
seat of which he ensconced himself, too much engrossed by his own sad 
thoughts to make any reply to his companion when he rubbed his hands 
with manifest satisfaction, and said in a coarse voice, 

“ Well! this won’t be a bad day’s work, I reckon, but I ought to be 
well paid for all my trudgings back’ards and for’'ards, and on such a 
briling day as this, too. Why, I ealcilate I must have walked a good 
sixteen or eighteen mile, fust and last, and nothing to support me, that’s 
to say nothing to speak on, for bread and cheese ain’t rump steaks, and 
the ale’s uncommon poor in these parts.” 

To repel all such attempts at conversation, Philip shut his eyes, and 
pretended to doze ; and his companion, either from sympathy or fatigue, 
or the effects of the ale, presently fellinto a real, though not very soul 
sleep, for he quickly started up whenever the wheels ceased their mono- 
tonous and lulling effect, or the driver’s whistle sounded. 

While the fellow travellers are thus engaged, we may briefly record the 
circumstances which led to Philip’s arrest. Although the forgery had 
been discovered when he fled from London, nothing had occurred to 1 
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make a fresh and more vigorous start, lifted up her hands, eyes, and voice, 
as she ejaculated, 

‘Gracious goodness me! Only to think! Mr. Pemberton a felon, 
lare for to come to my lodgings, who am notorious for being the 
resnectablest house in the whole neighbourhood, and who once had a real 
alderman staying here upwards of two months, without ever stirring out 
because of them beastly bailiffs, and a Pole, who was either a patriarch, 
or a professor, or something of that sort in his country, and paid me all 
he owed except the last three weeks ; why, I do say for a good-for-nothing 
torgerer to eo and come to a house with such a character as mine is really 
quite mons’ous !_ As for that spiteful unprincipled dog, who's not a bit bet- 
ter than his master, and quite capable of swindling’, shop-lifting, robbing the 
till, and every thing that’s pickpocketish, you shall have him at the price 
you mention, and welcome, though I can’t say I believe he’s a real natural 
creature any more than I am, but rather a four-footed witch of some 
sort, whereby you shall judge for yourself, for only last Wednesday I 
bought two pieces of dog's meat for his dinner, which might have been 
rather the worse for keeping, for the weather ¢s muggy, but after all dogs, 
you know, dogs isn’t Christians, 8 —— t give theirselves airs as sich. 
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Well, sir, same day I had bought two beautiful mutton chops for my own 
dinner, and having got my fire in beautiful order for a brile, I goes me 
to the larder, and what should I see but my two mutton chops spirited 
clean away, and the two nasty pieces of dog’s meat laid on the same 
plate in as nice apple-pie order as if they was the greatest delicacies in 
the world. I never was so took aback in all my life ; you might have 
knocked me down with a feather.” 

“ You don’t mean to say the dog had changed dinners with you ?” 

“Yes, but I do though; and the hanimal all as good as told me SO, 
for when I looked round, he gaped open his mouth, and made a noise for 
all the world like a loud imperent bust of laughter ; but I wasn’t going 
to be trod upon like a worm by a dog that’s robbed me of a couple of 
chops, so I fetched him a famous blow with the roller, and, says I, there, 
my fine feller ! there’s something you won't soon forget ; and sure enough 
he didn’t, for that same afternoon the spiteful creature dragged the mat 
on to the dark kitchen stairs in sich a way, that as I was coming down 
with a dish of hash mutton, from the first-floor lodger’s, I fell, and 
sliddered and bumped down to the very bottom of the stairs, filling one 
of my shoes with hot gravy, and breaking the dish all to shivers; and 
no sooner had the dog heard the clatter, than he set up another agger- 
vating laugh, louderer than the fust. If I could ha’ caught him, I'd ha’ 
cut off his t’other ear, that’s what I would, for I know perfectly well it 
was all done on puppus. Howsever, I’ve done with him now, thank the 
fates! and you may thank you’rn too, for you’ve got him a bargain, 
having luckily to deal with an honest woman, that scorns to take any 
advantage of any body.” 

The honesty of selling another person’s dog, for the support of which 
money had been entrusted to her, might have been questioned by 
squeamish and oyer-scrupulous people; but the contract was completed, 
the buyer walked away with his prize, secured by a string ; and the 
successful result of his speculation has already been detailed. 


Cuapter VII, 


_ Tue unhappy prisoner whom we left in the railway carriage, pretend- 
ing to be asleep, but in reality contrasting the ignominy and certain ruin 
that awaited him, with the respect and prosperity that he might have 
enjoyed had he properly availed himself of the advantages he had possessed, 
was aroused from his painful reverie by the snoring of his companion, 
whose nodding and dozing had deepened into positive sleep, though he 
still, started up on the smallest interruption to the rocking motion of the 
carriage. A louder snore than usual, implying a more complete uncon- 
sciousness, suddenly suggested to Philip the possibility of his jumping 
out, for the door on the side where he sat had not been fastened, and thus 
getting a new chance of escape. Well was he aware that the attempt 
might cripple him for ever, or even cost him his life : but his situation 
was desperate, and he was ready to incur any risk that offered a chance of 
extrication. Always impulsive, he had no sooner conceived the thought 
than he determined on its execution. The window being already down, 
he slowly passed out his arm, turned the handle as noiselessly as possible, 
a the door gently, and leaped out in the direction that the train was 
taking. As the carriage was near the end, and the driver chanced to be 
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gazing 1 an opposite direction, this daring and most perilous exploit 
escaped all notice, except that of the ever watchful Poodle. who barked 
vociferously, and made violent but vain efforts to break from the bec 
and join his master. 7 

Fortunately for Philip, whose fearful exploit had oceurred on an em- 
bankment, he descended upon some loose earth recently cast up, was iii 
prostrate by the impetus he had received, and rolling rapidly down the 
opposite slope, was received upon some turf, whence he arose without 
having received the slightest injury, and ran to a near covert as the most 
immediate place of concealment. Gazing anxiously from this point in the 
direction of the train, he marked with alarm that there was a station at no 
great distance, well knowing that if the carriages stopped the efficer would 
instautly awake, and probably effect his recapture. To his indescribable re- 
lief the train passed on, disappearing shortly in a cutting, and as he trusted 
that he would now have a respite of some duration, he took a survey of the 
neighbourhood, that he might decide what course to adopt. The country 
around him consisted of open fields, alternating with elades and copses, 
through which ran a winding river, fringed with pollard willows and thick 
bushes. Speeding across the intervening’ fields, he made for a thicket 
beside the water, for the double purpose of taking breath, and of 
holding a consultation with himself, a process that lasted some little time, 
for it was much easier to discover difficulties than the means of avoiding 
them. 

While thus occupied, he saw a man approaching, whose figure pre- 
sented an alarming resemblance to the bearer of the hand-bill by whom 
he had been questioned at the gate of the tannery, and whose movements 
he accordingly watched through the loopholes of the leaves with an intense 
anxiety. No footpath, no bridge, no discernible object was calculated to 
draw him to that particular spot, yet on he came directly towards it, and 
as Philip’s mistrust gradually increased to the fearful conviction that he 
had been observed, and had been tracked to his lair, he resolved to betake 
himself to a still more effectual place of concealment. Throwing off, ac- 
cordingly, his shabby clothes, he slipped into the river where an overhang- 
ing clump of alders formed an impervious screen, keeping nothing but his 
head above water, and determining to remain perdu till the coming 
stranger should have quitted the vicinity. He had now lost sight of him, 
but he heard his approaching footsteps ; they sounded nearer and nearer 
still; they appeared to pass the spot, and presently, before he could have 
reached any distance, they ceased altogether. The pursuer, 1 such he 
really were, seemed to be at fault, but not to have abandoned the chace, 
and ‘Philip had no alternative but to remain quiet till he could form a 
conjecture as to his further movements. a a 

Some little time had thus elapsed when his anxiety jnereasea to terro! 
as he heard 2 splash in the water at no ereat distance, and caught the 
sound of a swimmer striking towards his hiding-place, - if “4 . — 
of seizing him, even in the river. Peering intently through the leaves, 
as he drew nearer he perceived that the object of hh mc Aaccelbnng e 
he had apprehended, the man of the hand-bill, but _ sl ner 
apparently a gentleman. Great was his delight at this discovery, © 
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when he deliberated, as far as the perturbation of his mind would allow, 
as to the best course of immediate action. Having already determined on 
assuming’ a new disguise as soon as he could, he availed himself of the 
present opportunity for completely washing Ou the colouring matter with 
which he had tinted his face and hands, so as completely to restore the 
fair and bright complexion he had received from Nature. An important 
question now remained to be decided. Should he steal away instantly, 
or wait till the bather lad returned and taken his departure ? 

While revolving this point, Necessity, the mother of invention, or 
Danger, the father of happy expedients, suggested to him a stratagem, 
which had no sooner flashed across his mind than it was carried into instan- 
taneous execution. Drawing himself noiselessly from the river, he ran 
along the bank till he reached the spot where the stranger had deposited 
his clothes, in which he rapidly invested himself, leaving nothing behind, 
but deferring the proper adjustment of his toilet to a less pressing ocea- 
sion. Thus equipped, he again took to his heels, running away trom the 
owner of his handsome suit, and always directing his flight towards the 
enclosed part of the country, until he had gained a start of several miles, 
when he thought he might safely rest himself, as the batber could not 
have marked his course, and even if he had, was little likely to pursue 
him in a state of nature. Having recovered his breath and cooled him- 
self, he arranged his new and goodly suit after the most approved fashion, 
made a display of the handsome pin which he had found in the cravat, 
emerged from the covert which had been his dressing-room, and bending 
his steps towards a small country town a-head of him, he marched into it 
with a somewhat magisterial air, twirling by its silken tassel a valuable 
Indian eane with a carved ivory head. Entering the principal inn of the 
place he inquired how far it was to the railway station, and being told it 
was upwards of six miles he peevishly exclaimed,— 

** Confound it! then I shall miss the train I want, after all. How very 
provoking that I should lose my way in cutting across the country. | 
hardly know what is best to be done, for I’m too tired to return home.” 

“You can have a supper and bed here, sir, and take the first train in 
the morning,” was the disinterested suggestion of the landlord. 

“ Well, 1 suppose I must,” was the reply. ‘See that I have a com- 
fortable bed, and let me have a nice dinner and a bottle of your best wine 
as soon as possible, for I feel half-starved.” : 

Upon this declaration, the guest was ushered into a small sitting-room 
where, having first locked the door and ascertained that none of the win- 
dows were overlooked, he proceeded to examine what was contained in 
the pockets of the dress which he had so unceremoniously appropriated. 
A silk purse, containing ten sovereigns and some loose silver, a gold 
vatch with an additional hand to mark the seconds, a morocco case fur- 
nished with a lancet and other surgical instruments, several opened letters 
addressed to Messrs. Davis and Son, and a sealed one directed to Samuel 
Gibbons, Esq., Eccleshall, Staffordshire, were successively deposited on 
the table, forming a collection which, however it might have gratified a 
professed rogue, filled the bosom of the party now gazing at it with com- 
punction and dismay. Although circumstances and “temptation had 
hurried him into the forgery, it was perpetrated with a full intention of 
fraud ae the money, and a confident expectation of doing so before the 
papa discovered 3 but the valuables now displayed before him, and 
“ae manner in which he had obtained them, degraded him to the level ot 
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3 common thief, and lowered him in his own eyes. Repentance, how- 
ever, came too late, and poor Philip had now to earn that when the firet 
step has been taken, it is always difficult, and stilenes im ‘ossible a: 
pause in the career of crime. Laying, however, the Sebintine amie, to 
his soul, awe self-preservation is the first law of nature. he was jus- 
tified in ae the laws of property, and that as he knew the name and 
address 01 the proprietor, he might hereafter restore every farthing and 
every article,—an act of honesty upon which he was inflexibly resolved 
although the exact time was rather indefinite, he quieted ‘these olf. 
upbraidings, and finally effected a triumph over hin by ee a 
“ After all, every man will admit that necessity has no law.” ' 

From the open letters, some of which were from patients, others allu- 
sive to social and domestie matters, and all dated from London, he 
gathered that Messrs. Davis and Son were surgeons and apothecaries n 
Bloomsbury, but what was the purport of the scaled letter, and why was 
it in the pocket whence it had been taken ? More than mere curiosity 
was concerned in the solution of this question, for its contents micht 
materially mfluence his plan of proceeding, or rather, might suggest a 
plan, for at present he had formed no scheme whatever. Breaking, there- 
fore, the wax very carefully, so that it might easily be replaced, he 
unfolded the enclosure, and read as follows :— 


“ My Dear old Friend,— 

‘This letter will be handed to you by my son and partner—Augustus, 
who has seen all the letters that have passed between us on the subject of 
his marriage with your daughter, should she take a fancy to him; in 
which case, as I have already told you, he is quite ready to settle the 
whole of her fortune upon her. As they were such good friends when they 
played together as children—though I dare say they would hardly know 
one another after so many years’ separation, | do hope my dear Susan, of 
whom I used to be so fond when she was a cherry-cheeked little girl, will 
soon become my daughter-in-law. : 

* Augustus’s professional engagements, for I can assure you that he is 
4 monstrous favourite with the Bloomsbury ladies, will not allow him to 
be long absent, but as we know all about each other, and understand one 
another perfectly, there can be no use in delay, and no syeotion: to 
hurrying on the marriage, more especially as my declining health makes 
me anxious to see my dear boy settled. I need not repeat that he will have 
the whole business at my death. With best love to Susan, I am, my 
dear old friend, 
“ Yours, very truly, 

~  & Gaprret Davis.” 
This was destined to be a day of sudden impulses le: ding to extra- 
ordinary results, for no sooner had the reader concluded the letter than 
he threw it down on the table, clapped his hands together, and ejaculated 
Bp ‘oo! the very thing! Hang me if I don't 

in a vehement whisper, “By Jove! the very thing. Seq ieahinen 
personate the monstrous _ favourite with the vapionng eagrs! ng 
Susan—I dare say she’s a very pretty girl, apply part of her for 08 
ankers, and the hushing up of that infernal forgery 
t of my days! very taing 
settled all the prelimina- 
hat no suspicion 
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the marriage should be hurried forward, and if I have any luck I may 
carry off the heiress before the original bridegroom can supplant me. 
Poor devil! I wonder what he’s about at this moment. Running up 
and down the river’s bank, I suppose, in his birthday suit, ha! ha! ha! 
No, no, I have it, I have it; that will be ten thousand times better. He 
will find my old clothes ; he will be obliged in self-defence to put them 
on ; he will sneak away to escape observation ; the fellow with the hand- 
bill when he got to the “ Cricketers” will doubtless have raised a general 
hue and ery for my apprehension ; the wearer of my clothes is pretty 
sure to be encountered, arrested and committed to prison ; and in the 
meantime the wearer of urs clothes will be fixing the day for his mar- 
riage with the cherry-cheeked little heiress. Capital! how romantic, 
and how dramatic! In short, this adventure is expressly made for me, 
and I am expressly made for the adventure.” 

His jubilant soliloquy was interrupted by the appearance of dinner, to 
which he did ample justice ; with the assistance of cigars the bottle was 
gradually despatched, and feeling thoroughly exhausted, not only from 


5 ° . . nd . - . 
the bodily fatigues, but from the exciting events which had so rapidly 
succeeded each other he retired to bed at an early hour and presently 


forgot all his past and future perils in a sound sleep. 
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A VISIT TO THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF CRESSY AND 
AGINCOURT. 
IN LETTERS ADDRESSED TO Hi. P. SMITH, ESQ. 
By H. L. Lone, Esa. 
LETTER II. 
CRE S 8 Y. 

Ir was not mere accident or caprice that conducted Edward to the 
fields of Cressy, as a suitable arena for bringing the quarrel between him 
and his adversary Philip to the arbitration of the sword. ‘‘ Here,” said 
he, “we will fight. I am now upon the lawful possessions of my lady 
mother, given to her as her marriage portion.” Edward drew some 
happy augury from the circumstance of his standing, as it were, upon 
his own territory, and therefore no longer to be regarded in the character 
of an aggressor. He was himself Comte de Ponthieu, and when a boy 
of thirteen, under the title of Earl of Chester, had done homage to 
Charles-le-Bel for the fief, having been invested with it by his father, in 
order to escape himself from an act of submission which was insufferable 
to him. Again in 1328, even when King of England, Edward the 
Third had done homage at Amiens on the accession of Philip of Valois, 
as a vassal of the French crown, which at the very time he laid claim to 
as his own. We may well believe that if these humiliations were dis- 
gusting to the English monarch, it was not less offensive to the King of 
France to have a rival sovereign in possession of territories situated 
within the precinets of his kingdom, and accordingly we find that while 
one party was perpetually endeavouring to evade the odious ceremony of 
fant homer wa king every oppor f nfs 

. » and ¢ xing ie crown of France. The Comté of Pon 
thieu was the heritage of Eleanor of Castille, the beloved consort of 
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the first Edward. It descended to her as the heiress of a long line of 
ancestors ot different houses, among whom Robert-le-Diable enjoys an 
unenviable distinction, his comte boasted itself as the most ancient 
fief of the Frankish monarchy, claiming an existence as early as the 
middle of the seventh century. Various are the derivations assigned to 
the name of “* Pagus Pontinus,” or “ Provincia Pontina,” some deducine 
it “a multitudine Pontium,” and one author, less felicitously, discovers 
it to be a translation of Portus Itius, “mot-A-mot Pons Itieu, et par 
contraction, Ponthieu,” and yet the early title of “ Dux Francie mari- 
time seu Jontice,” seems to offer no objectionable origin for the name. 
Be that as it may, Eleanor of Castille transmitted the honours and em- 
barrassments of Ponthieu to her son Edward the Second, who settled its 
revenues as ptn-money upon his wife, Isabella of France, and she, who 
survived until the year 1357, was the undoubted possessor of Ponthieu 
at the time when her chivalrous son and more chivalrous grandson mar- 
shalled an army at Cressy to defend her rights. 

Cressy itself was in those days a place of far greater consideration 
than the mere “ chef lieu de Canton” into which it is now dwindled, and 
in still earlier times is ascertained to have possessed one of “ces im- 
menses fermes,” described by Thierry, “ot les rois francs tenait leur 
cour et qu ils preferaient aux plus belles villes de la Gaule.” Here, too, 
they had one of their strongholds. “II existe encore 4 Cressy des restes, 
des fondations de cette maison royale.” Subsequently the Comtes de Pon- 
thieu occasionally resided at Cressy. (See also “ Account for repairs at 
Cressy,” Chapter-house Library at Westminster, |. i. 4.) 

Etymology, even in our native tongue, is somewhat of a service of 
danger, but to attempt it in a foreign language is like playing with 
edged tools. I shall venture, however, to hazard a conjecture that 
Estrées-les-Cressy derives its name from the same source as the “ strats” 
and “streets” embodied in the names of places in our own country, and 
that les-Cressy may be a corruption of les-croiss¢es, indicating a situation 
where two roads cross, where the streets—or vice stratee—se croissent—the 
great Roman military highway from Lyons to Boulogne, laid down by 
Marcus Agrippa during his command in Gaul in the year after the 
battle of Actium, crossed the Somme at Amiens, and the Anthie at 
Ponches (Pontes), and in its passage straight across the intermediate 
country, runs close to Estrées-les-Cressy, bearing in many places the not 


» a b > ‘ eq - “a * ‘ Thea 
unusual appellation for such works, that of Chaussée Brunhault. The 


other intersecting road, one, perhaps, of Gaulish origin, and anterior to 
that of the Romans, pointed, and still points away from the ford at 
Blanquetaque, traversing the forest as the ° Chemin Vert, from Noyelle 
to Cressy, which it approaches near an ancient farm called le Donjon, 
and leads to Therouenne, the ancient capital of the Morini, having crossed 
the Anthie at La Broye. These roads have now yielded yrnaenagy - 
the various routes royales which concentre themselves at Ab bev C ; a 
Abbeville sprang into existence, or at least is noticed in histor) a — 
than the year 861, whereas Amiens was found by Julius ( ses a —_ 
of importance sufficient to induce him to select it, be a — 
Britain, as the rendezvous for the general council of t " ys : a Mr , 
therefore Amiens existed uneclipsed by Abbeville, its roa to. ne 
would have been one of the most important in Gaui, = rae ee 
Cressy, placed at a point of union with ne er : Po. — 
would have been conveniently situated in those times of ceficient c 
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munication ; moreover, Cressy enjoys some peculiar natural advantages, 
enough to allure more fastidious tastes than thoseof the barbarous Frankish 
sovereigns. ‘The bourg is enjoyably seated on the south slope of its 
hill, on a good dry soil, overlying chalk ; the air is said to be particularly 
pure and salubrious ; the clear little stream of the Maye flows through 
the meadows before it; on the north, behind it, expands a high undu- 
lating, agreeable extent of open country, while to the south the grand 
forest of Cressy held out irresistible attractions to the mighty hunter, 
whether Merovingian, Carlovingian, Norman, or Bourbon, all enthu- 
siastic devotees of the chase. This royal forest still abounds with roe- 
deer; the wolf, the boar, and the red-deer are become extinct, but 
wolves during the middle ages existed in such formidable numbers that 
the municipal authorities at Abbeville offered rewards * aux veneurs et 
sergents de la foret de Crécy et aux veneurs de plusieurs nobles pour les 
engager a redoubler de vigilance contre les loups, afin que iceux leux 
ne foissent dommages aux bonnes gens du pays et aux bourgeois qui 
avoient bestes @ laixes.’’ These animals, assembling in troops, penetrated 
into villages, and sometimes even into towns. “ Ils infestaient tellement les 
routes que le chapelain de Hotel Dieu, qui allait dire la messe a Saint 
Nicholas-des-essarts, était obligé de se faire accompagné par un dogue 
pour se défendre contre leurs attaques ou contre les voleurs.” M. Louan- 
dre records the chase of a stag, extracted from ‘‘ Le Parfait Chasseur” 
(Paris, 1683) which would have excited the envy of our Plantagenet 
Nimrods. “Au XVII siéele il y avait encore dans la forét de Crecy 
des cerfs d’une force vraiment extraordinaire. L’un de ces animaux 
ayant été attaqué, dans cette fordt, par le Due D’Angouléme, Comte de 
Ponthicu, en fit deux fois le tour, passa l’Anthie et ne put étre atteint 
que dans le Boulonnais. II s’y defendit encore de telle sorte qu’il blessa 
un des piqueurs, en abattit un autre, et que tous les chasseurs furent obliges 
de l’attaquer avec précaution, et a la faveur des arbres. II avait le plus 
beau corsage et la plus belle téte qu’on pit voir. Le Duc d’Angouleme 
dit qu’on n’en avait jamais rencontré qui eussent fait une plus belle course 
que celle-la, car elle dura plus de septheures. I] y a peu de foréts, dit 
Lelincourt, ou les cerfs aient de semblables forces.” It is not likely that 
these attractive sports would have been overlooked by the English Comtes 
de Ponthieu, or that Edward while he resided during his youth in the 
comte would have failed to visit Cressy and enjoy the sports of the field 
over the very ground where in his manhood he afterwards engaged in the 
more desperate game of war. I observed several partridges in walking 
over the tields of Cressy, as well as among the low coppice wood of the 
Grange, and the quail, just arrived from Africa, was beginning to make 
itself audible among the young green corn. So this description of game 
has re-established itself, although our countrymen are accused of having 
exterminated it during their occupation of Picardy in the days of Henry 
VI. ‘There is rather an amusing account of their proceedings in this 
respect extracted by M. Louandre from a manuscript of the fifteenth 
century, by Pierre C. Pietre, Abbot of St. Ricquier, which is preserved in 
a private library at Abbeville. From this ancient “ Cronique” it appears 
that the English, holding possession of St. Ricquier, committed great 
devastation in the vicinity. “ En abattant arbres en gardins, et allees— 
et tout le bas a carpenter et plusieurs méchants maisons de ladite ville. . - 
Kt faisant merveilleux dommage, au bas de labbaye . . . copant et abat- 
tant tous les plus beaux arbres sans pitié . . . les dits Anglois durant liver 
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mangerent meme tous le cats de ladite ville et di isolent en leur langage 
qu il les aimoient mieux que conins (lapins) et si} prindrent | or-engins tows 
les levres, ey et pertain pays environs, car i. avolent gens a ce pro- 
pices et savoient la manidre de les prendre.” 

We may gather from this old Chronicler’s story, ifit can be relied upon, 
that the prac tice of eating cats, with which wer ally our continental neigh- 
bours, 1s, after all, the result of alesson tat ught by the English, w ho if they 
have now al bandoned t} iis taste, haye kept a the art of tranni no: hares, 
rabbits, and partridges in undiminished perfection. sy 

The town of C Pessy, as we drove along: i its _ street, rather reminded 
me of Alton, although I fear our Hampsl shire town would not be much 

flattered by the discovery of any resemblance. There are the substrue- 
bares 4 the fortress of the Frankish feudatories said to exist still, and the 
church, composed peg: of chalk, and exhibitin; ” the various archi- 
tecture of all ages since the twelfth century. May ” possess the lower 
portion of its tower, its doorway, and the colum er: its nave, co-eyal with 
the time of Edward, but not a vestige of a monument of any victim of 
the great battle remains, and the cood- hi imoured old curé and his assist- 
ant eeenell me that no wemeiial whatever of that creat event could be 
discovered. But on the hill above the town stands the tower, now a 
windmill,* but once intended for other purposes, which, with its walls of 
solid mas sonry, seven feet thick, coated extern: ly with chalk, is in all pro- 
bability the identical building that formed the key of Edward's right flank, 
and from the summit of whidh he surveyed the field of battle. 

The original purp: nt of this tower may be questionable, but it appeared 
to me not uniil kely to have been er ected as a sort of look out in those d: ays 
of constant alarm, to give notice to the palace below of any hostile 
approach ; ; perhaps too as a kind of Pharos, like that described by Mr. 
Pusey, in his account of Lincoln-heath, or what we still see at W oking, 
amid the wide wastes of Surrey, to guide the iight-wandering travelle r 
along the “ Chemin vert,” or the bel: ated hunters, whose pursuit of some 
one of the great stags of Cressy had led them far away into the Boulon- 
nais or Artois. 

The brilliant suns mine and bracing air, which attended our visit to 
Cressy, together with the es chilarating: i influence of a springy — day, 
may hexe | assisted in producing the favourable impression, but Cressy 
struck us as being most happily situated, combining a!l the enjoyments 
usually sought for in this country, and amply | jus stifying the preference 
shown it by the Merovingian monarchs over “ies plus belles villes de la 
Gaule.” What the then ‘« belles villes de la Gaule” may rer been, we may 

conjecture by the cireumstance of the odoriferous mud of = ne 
been perceptible at some leagues ’ distance, while Cressy cannot have been 


able then than it is now, and one great s satisfaction in imagining 


le Ss agre 
the country hes 


it eonsiots in the security we feel that the aspect of 
undergone no change. The town of course has suffered various tr: por 
formations, but we may confidently assume that the a. al 
the wood of Estrées on one side, as well as the meadows 01 the Maye, 
on the other, remain unaltered in appearance, and that the interjacent 


* There are three or four 
and totally dissimilar to the m ssive 1 
some such mili ex isted at the time of the batile. 
bliothéque du Roi,” the Prince of Wales is describe 
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- windmills on the hill of Cressy, but they are o! wood 
nasonry of the old tower. Nevertheless, 
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open space where the battle was fought is precisely in the state in which it 
existed when Edward took up a position on the lull above the town, and 
prepared his forces for the reception of the enemy. The selection of this 
admirable military position 1s universally considered to have displayed 
great judgment on the part of Edward and his marshals, and the vast 
numerical inferiority of his army was in some degree compensated by their 
judicious arrangements, and by the interval of repose obtained by the 
troops previous to the approach of the enemy. 

The hill of Cressy, thus occupied by the English army, is a broad 
shoulder of land, proceeding from the high open country on the north. 
It presents a considerable escarpment at its southern extremity, over- 
looking the town of Cressy, as well as on its west side, the rear of 
Edward’s position. On the eastern side the escarpment is less marked, 
and gradually diminishes until united with the level of the plateau on 
the north. The valley in front of this side, bearing the name of the 
Vallée des Cleres, much resembles that well-known hollow between the 
English and French positions at Waterloo, except that, instead of being 
a uniform depression, as at Waterloo, one end of the Vallée des Cleres 
slopes to the Maye, and the other rises gradually up to the plateau 
above. Edward’s army occupied the brow overlooking this valley ; his 
right wing rested on the town of Cressy, in which a strong detachment 
was placed, with the intention apparently of defending the passage of 
the Maye, a very insignificant stream, not more than seven or eight feet 
broad, but still, in connexion with its marshy meadow, capable of adding 
considerably to the security of Edward's situation. The King of Eng- 
Jand in person commanded the right wing, where the tower acted as an 
excellent observatory for the whole country. The youthful Prince of 
Wales, then in his sixteenth year, was nominally entrusted with the com- 
mand of the left wing, but the Marshals Warwick and Harcourt, as well 
as the Lords Chandos and Holland, were with him, to protect the person 
and guide the actions, without diminishing the glory of the heir-apparent 
of the crown. The left wing of the army was on this occasion the post 
of honour and danger, for it possessed none of the advantages of ground 
which characterised the rest of the position. There was no natural 
escarpment on this side, where the plateau of the hill of Cressy uniting 
on a level with the high ground on the north, offers, of course, the easiest 
access to an attacking enemy. ‘The insecurity of this extremity of his 
position was not disregarded by Edward : “he accordingly provided 
against it by a fortification constructed after the fashion of Attila and his 
Huns upon the plains of Chalons. He collected all his own baggage- 
waggons, as well as all the carts and carriages of the country upon which 
he could lay his hands, and formed with them a barricade of considerable 
strength, which actually proved of most essential service in the very 
crisis of the battle. In front of the men-at-arms of the Prince’s line, 
stood those formidable archers whose cloth-vyard shafts became for many 
years such terrible instruments of destruction wherever they flew. This 
redoubtable phalanx, forming nearly half the army, was drawn up in the 
firure of a triangle, which Froissart compares to the “herse,’”’ the com- 
mon French wooden harrow, an implement we see lying about in all 
directions in France, by the sides of the fields and roads, or suspended 
by its pointed end under the eaves of the farm-buildings, of so very 
primitive and simple a nature, that no agricultural associations can by 
any possibility have improved upon the pristine model, which probably 
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dates from the days of Triptolemus. Thus was formed the line of 
battle, extending all along the crest of the ridge which faces towards the 
gentle declivity of the Vallée des Cleres. Behind the line was Edward's 
reserve, under the command of the Earl of Arundel, and stil] further in 
the rear, all his baggage, parked, and backed by the wood of Cress 
Grange. Among the various discordant ennmerations of the English 
forces, the exact truth, if it was ever known, has been lost irrecoverably ; 
but as Edward s army, on his first arrival in Normandy, did not exceed 
40,000 men, it is not likely that more than from 25,000 to 30,000 were 
brought into the field at Cressy. 

The Prince of Waies, by Edward’s order, was armed with a black cuirass 
of richly wrought steel, from which circumstance he was ever after- 
wards surnamed the Black Prince ; the king himself does not appear to 
have armed immediately for battle, but at an early hour in the morning 
of the ever-memorable day, the 26th of August, 1346, he rode along the 
line, dressed in a cap and mantle of green velvet, ornamented with gold, 
and holding a white staff in his hand, to inspect and animate his soldiers; 
after exhorting them to conduct themselves with honour, he forbade on 

ain of death that any man for the sake of pillage should dare to quit 
the ranks, for if the fortune of the day should declare against them, all 
booty would be useless ; he caused them to receive the sacrament, to 
rest, seated on the ground, with their helmets and bows before them, and 
above all, ‘‘ botre et mengier un morsiel et rafraichir,” so that they 
might be vigorous and ready for action on the arrival of the enemy. 
“When every man,’’ says Hollingshed, “was gotten into order of battle, 
the king leapt upon a white hobby, and rode from rank to rank to view 
them, the one marshall on his right hand, and the other on his left, 
desiring every man that day to have regard to his right and honour; he 
spoke it so courteously and with so good a countenance, that even they 
which before were discomforted, took courage on hearing him speak such 
sweet and loving words amongst them. It was nine of the clock yer 
ever he had thus visited all his ‘ vassals’ (divisions), and thereupon he 
caused every man to eat and drink a little, which they did at their leisure. 
The appearance of cannon at Cressy is more remarkable, from the cir- 
cumstance of that being the first battle in which they were ever employed, 
than from their having performed any real service during the engage- 
ment. The fact of their being there at all has even been doubted, from 
the silence of Froissart, who has been charged also with a wilful sup- 
pression of all mention of them, in order to elevate the glory : 4 
English arms. But Villani, who died within two years of wl att : 
expressly describes their dreadful noise, and their effect upon “we a 
horses. Moreover, the MS. preserved at Amiens affirms R 1a Pie 
Angles descliquierent aucuns kanons qu'il avoient en la battas e" . 
of these antique guns is still in the Tower of London, having Redteee 
the conflagration of 1841. Whatever they were, and in w —e oe 

co ‘ r ? th any deg ee of effect 
numbers, we can hardly suppose that they told wi OY teak nia 
upon the events of the day, so as to tend in the least to the final Isst 
the conflict. 

Firmly planted on the Hill of Cressy, wit 
undaunted by disparity of numbers, and undi 
his boy son in the face of imminent danger, 
his five-and-twenty thousand men, quietly aw 
hundred thousand enemies. 


with a marvellous hardihood, 
sturbed by the presence of 
the English monarch, with 
aited the approach of his 
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BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF ‘STALES OF THE COLONIES; 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT. 
Cuaptrer XXVI. 

Prope may talk as they please of the advantages of civilisation : but 
there is one characteristic of the present social system ¥ vhich n lay suyeest 
a doubt, whether after all, the balance is all on one side: man that = a 
modern system of all the world being in debt. If those respectable sa- 

vages, our forefathers—and respect able they must be presume: d to have 
been seeing how very fond sneak persons are of referring to their “ an- 
cestors’—and it being indis putable that the further they ¢ eo back the 

less clothed and the more savage their ancestors must have bees on ;—I say, 

if those respectable savages, our forefathers, had to bear the inconye- 
niences of mud huts without chimneys, a villages without drainage, 
and were obliged to live in a little dirt; on the other hand, they enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of not being in debt! The furniture and 
conveniences of their dwellings were, doubtless, of the simplest kind, 
and when they went abroad to take the air, they were content to array 
themselves in ‘unsophisticated shes epskins ; it is true also, that having a 
naturally-p! hilosophical contempt for death with a concomitant di isregard 
for the lives of other people, they were in the habit, too unceremoniously, 
of killing their friends and relations, and occasionally of eating them—a 
state of things repugnant to our notions of polite behaviou uw and to 
modern ¢ ookery, end. calculated to engender family animosities ; but, 
then, to counterbalance those disagreeables, it must be remembered, that 
they had no acceptances to pay! They lived in vy blessed time before 
the invention of bills of exc thange ! and sav ages as they were, they were 
not so savagre as to have devised the modern laws of debtor and creditor ; 
laws, which, althou: rh still suffered to exist in this civilised _ professing- 
Christian state, are, by the declaration of four living lord-chancellors 
and of one some time since deceased (Lord Eldon) and | yy the unani- 
mous opinion of all thinkers and writers, justly reprobated as vic ious and 
demoralisi sing, and most disgraceful to the legislature ; and which seem to 
have been devised rather by a conclave of demene 3 in hell with the desire 
of spreading misehic f, and hatred, and misery among’ mankind, than by a 
Christian people professing to deal with one oe: according to the 
precepts of Christian charity ; but to dwell further on this point, at this 
time, would be too digressive; I return, therefore, to my story. 

Tormented with the thoughts of my own experience of one of the 
miseries of civilisation, and perplexed with the difficulty of breaking the 
matter to my father, I mechanically followed my horse into the stable 
and sat down upon the corn-bin. There I remained for a considerable 
time ina melancholy reverie. Our ancient coachman, who was now 
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grown full of years (and beer), but who stil] retained for 


me that affee- 
tion which he had o1 ‘iginally conceived for me as his quas; f en 
( rime as his quasi-foster-co 

from the aC cirem nstance oF my nurse hayine be | thao 
clothes i , yy Nurse having borrowed for my 

use the ba! yy-clotnes f his own forthcomine heir-annare 1 my 
ming Heir-apt drent, observed my 

de epressi m; and seeing from the, ) 


that something lay heavy, like a truss of hay, upon my honet 1 
benevolently on his pitchfork wit! iediipiuneon Gee 
bed, and attempted words of comfort. 
‘Sorry to see you out of sorts, Master Leandc 
Sometimes he called me master and oe mist 


di ny ae tale een 


: 3H rs Su p my st g 


‘ ae ae . on 0 CAS] ms 
of ceremony m: uking use of the latter distines] and falline j 
lj “ae ae eis and failing into the 
more familiar ‘* master”’ at times wien “ pons was called into ex 
cUL ’ me! hi l ( in 
me - . ma i ane a , e “ A a J 
ercise by the show O1 any eriet or distur ) ance on m y part 
“Sorry to see you out of sorts; idicieg rone wrone noways with 
Ys ns * P re gs V+ rf wero UW) Witi 
Sultan, I hope 7 
, Y ° ’” . 
“ Nothing,” said I. 
4 * oes ‘9 1 
“Hasn't been down?” (here he smoothed down my horse’s knees with 


his hand); * all right there? 

‘*No;” said I 

“ Been shy at his leaps, p’rhaps; you do put him to it sometimes, I 
must say, Master Leander; a horse is cnly a horse after all.’ | 

It’s not that,” said | 

The old coachman took a deliber 
horse, including his fetlocks, shoes, and frog's, and ae » with his tail, 
which he combed out affectionate ly with a comb which he took from his 
waistcoat-pocket. 


‘ j . Mi acta ee 6S dosed Aren + 
‘You see, Master Leander,” said he, “ that a horse is on 
" | 


scientific survey of my favourite 


~ 


and hasn’t the sense of a Christian, a 
one of ’em do for an old horse that ak lost 
wouldn’t do for one another, and 

hey haa aven’t got quite the sense of Christians; and if you've 


Ss 


still you See, t 


been a-putting him at that piece of water that you turned him over im 
tiother day, why you mustn’t be surprised if he gibb'd a bit; a burnt 
: Sd 7) ] 


=. a * ~ | lor a7 y 
child dreads the fire, you know, Master Leander, and so may a drowned 


fils 
horse shy the water.’ 

Having delivered himself of this p : 
evidently regarded as a rhetorical hit, he applied himself again to the 
horse's tail to which he gave an additi mal finish with his iron com), a! 
then leaning complacently on his pitchfork, he awaited my reply. 
Ire plied — still m using. 


| “Yt 1 1 nr a +] , ° wh sah 
hilosophieal apophthegm, which he 


q $9 
‘¢ T never aban near the water, , 
7 . 19 +] there was sonmic- 
My old rx end mused upon this, also ; it was plain that ther : 


- ati 
quia 


. 4 7 L ¢ yy) S] } at P . ‘sa was 
thin, g wrong with his young master, but t wh: atit was, since he hor 
But as a natural assoc “ation of 


right, it was out of his power to divine. 

ideas sugested to him that my melancholy | had something to do with the 
house which I had left; and as certain remarks had already been beg i 
to be spread abroad about my adventures ehostly and o ae ‘a a 
affectionate instinct of my quas “ -foster-father led him to surmise a “ 
hitch lay in that quarter, a and that my pretens ions In respect nar you 8 
lady had not met with a satisfactory reception. This was a de licate — 
to touch on; but as he had my ‘nterest too much at heart not to ¢ ; : 
into all my lilies and dislikes as if they were his own, he contrivec 
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convey his inquiries and consolations, like the Eastern patriarchs of old, in 
the shape of parables :— 

“ [’ye sometimes thought, Master Leander,” said he, “ that if we 
could sift away our troubles as I am sifting these oats, it would be a good 
thing for all of us. You see the samessaddle won't fit every horse, and 

ou can’t have any thing quite the real thing in this world, Master Lean- 
der, not even oats, although master does give the best price for ’em as a 
gentleman should do, and they cost him almost as much as if he grew ’em 
himself ! But, you see, there’s chaff and husks in all our pleasures, Mas- 
ter Leander; now, to my mind it’s the wisest thing to blow the chaff 
away and to riddle the husks through the sieve and enjoy the corn that’s 
left behind without fretting about the rubbish.” 

“You are quite a philosopher,” said I, with a melancholy smile. 

“© Well—lI’ve heard that word before, tho’ I can’t say I understand 
exactly the meaning of it; but it’s something complimental, no doubt, 
Master Leander, or you wouldn't make use of it to an old friend 
like me.”’ 

“ It means that to drive through the world so as to be disturbed with 
the jolts as little as possible, one must be a philosopher.” 

“¢ Well—Master Leander, I dare say what you say is very right, but to 
my mind now, it’s best to drive so as not to make any jolts, and then, you 
see, you needn’t trouble yourself about the bearing of them as you wouldn't 
have any to bear.”’ 

“ You speak,” said I, “ like a second Socrates !”’ 

« And whose coachman was he? Well—that’s no odds; but you see 
the hay that the old coach-horse is straining after in the rack yonder; 
that bit that’s fallen across the hoop. Now, you see, he can’t get it strain 
as he may, for he can’t make his neck longer than it is, let him strain 
never so much; but if you'll give it a shove down for him, then you see 
he can make a mouthful of it; and that’s what I call one friend helping 
another, Master Leander.” 

‘What I want is beyond your help!” said I, with a sigh. 

“Sorry for it, Master Leander; I wish the wheel went round the other 
way:—but some troubles for certain are worse than others, as some horses 
have splints and sand-cracks more than others, and the best jockey that 
ever dealt in horseflesh can’t tell the reason of it. I remember one day 
when I was waiting at table, I heard an army officer say, that the very 
worst troubles come from money and women, and that it is sometimes 
from having too little and sometimes too much of the one, and always 
from having too little of t’other ; and I think what the gentleman said was 
right for I’ve observed with horses. .. .” 

What was the point of philosophy which the worthy coachman intended 
to illustrate, and what were the points of similarity between women and 
horses which he was about to adduce, must be for ever lost to posterity, 
for at the words “ money and women” unintentional and unpremeditated 
as was the hit, it came upon me suddenly, as a “hit upon the raw”’ to 
avail myself of stable phraseology, and I started up and paced up and 
down the stable for a brief space with evident signs of perturbation in my 
countenance. 

The old man evinced his sympathy with my trouble by a look of ex- 
treme anxiety and by a prolonged and meditative scratch of his head 
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which, with him, as with many, was the outward 
trouble and embarrassment within, 

Now, ad wer walege of the ancient coachman in the family. added to 
the peculiar relations which existed between himself and me f, ) 
reason which I have already mentioned, had established saa red the 
between us ; besides, he had been my friend and counsellor rioleaptnne on 4 
hood upwards ; it was he who held me on my first pony ; who had t, } 
me how to ride ; and who had instructed me in the craft and oe — “ 
driving, and of horseflesh. All this established a claim a my aa les ms 
which had been freely given to him in various of my youthful frolicks ; 
and although I had arrived at an age when the former familiarity “oon 
us had necessarily become changed into the growing respect due to my 
beard and whiskers, I thought, as this was a matter relating to horses and 
therefore properly in his line, that I might with propriety avail myself 
of his assistance to get me out of my difficulty. ; . 

“That,” said I, pointing to my horse; “ that is the cause of my present 
trouble.” —— 

_ What! Sultan the cause of your trouble!” said the coachman slap- 
ping him affectionately on the thigh ; “ Sultan! what way can that be !” 

‘“Tt’s just this way,” said I; “when I bought him I gave a bill for 
him at six months, and, that confounded bill is due ; and, by George, 
I can’t take it up... .” 

“But surely,” said my stable friend, interrupting me, “ no one would 
think of troubling a gentleman to pay his bill! Of course a gentleman 
pays his bills when it’s convenient to him ; although to be sure in buying 
a horse it’s always considered a ready-money affair ; it’s not like buying 
soap and candles; buying a horse is like a bet—a sort of debt of honour.” 

“ The plain fact is,” said I, ‘‘that I gave my acceptance for Sultan 
there—eighty pounds was the price—and I must pay it to-day. Now do 
you think, coachman, that you can sell him for me instantly so that I 
might have the money ?” 

“ But what would master say to it?” 

‘‘Oh! as to my father, leave me to explain it to him. It's my horse 
and I may keep him or sell him as please ; what I want is the money.” 

But it was in vain that we put our heads together to “raise the need- 
ful” as the coachman expressed it, on the sudden ; in a few days, he had no 
doubt he said, that he could sell the horse (‘not for the price which | 
gave for him of course”); but to do it on the instant was, as he emphati- 
cally pronounced it, “ unpossible.”’ In the meantime, the minutes were run- 


ning away, and the hour was approaching when I should have to meet the 


abominable Peter ; and either to endure the humiliation of breaking my 
him master of the 


promise to him aud to the father of Lavinia, or to leave } he ad 
field with the opportunity of carrying on his —- re ete vos 
tage of my absence. Thus perplexed, I soliloquised alou a “vh ie bes ic “ 
. ’ _ > ® J 4 S 4 ‘ S f 

confessing the matter to my father, assisted occasionally by — ld 
hints from my friend the coachman ; but plan and oe i cou Pe 
could not contrive any plan which was not open to some ag se ian 
last. wearied with my fruitless endeavours, ] exclaimed 1n ni th A 

? ‘ a ; snow no more than tha 
George I am regularly floored, and what to do I know no 


and visible sion of the 


old coach-horse !” 9 cat adi 
“If I might be so bold as to-pomt out the road,” said the coachman, 
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“T think I know how I would drive, Master Leander, if I was holding 


the reins ?” 
‘ ° "99 
‘¢ And how is that ? 
“ Why I hope you won't turn restive ; but instead of planning how to 


draw off this way and how to draw on that, and how to shave on this side 
and how to cut in on that, I would just keep on my own side of the road 
and drive straight on and tell the governor at once that there's a spoke 
out of one of your wheels, and that if he don’t lend you a lift. there must 
be a breakdown ; I'm sure that's always the best way —'specially between 
father and son—to save a dead-lock. And the sooner you do what must 


“a 


be done, the better ; for you see, Master Leander, it’s like putting a 


jibbing horse to a stone wall; he may shy and twist, and turn and start 
as he may, but when he finds the spurs rammed into him and that take 
the leap he must, why then, you see, he does it at last and no thanks to 
him, when he might have done it with a good grace at first and sayed 
himself from the pain of the rowels.” 

“By George,” said J, “coachman, you are right ! you counsel like 
Plato himself,’ and without stopping to reply to his interrogatories as to 
whether Plato, like Socrates, was also a coachman, or to his expressions 
of surprise, that, if the two were such “ whips’ as I seemed to represent 
them, “he had never heard tell of them in any yard that ever he'd 
been in,” I determined to act on his honest and straightforward advice 
without delay ; and with that intent I forthwith repaired to my father’s 


presence. 


CuarTerR XXVII. 

Now, although I made my way straight to my father’s study door ; 
opened it; went in ; and sat down with a sort of determination to make 
a straightforward confession of my embarrassment ; when I had got so 
far I found a difficulty in beginning which for some time I could not get 
over. It was not that my father was austere or niggardly towards me in 
regard to my expenses ; but there is an awkwardness in asking for money 
even from one’s own father—albeit that that convenient personage 1s 
generally considered as a legitimate object for plunder—that convinces 
me that man has become possessed, by civilisation, with a sort of addi- 
tional instinct in regard to money matters ; and that the disinclination 
to try the experiment of getting it out of others arises from the conscious- 
ness of our own extreme disinclination to part with it when we have got 
it ourselves, 

There is a wide field for philosophising on this subject ; but I will say 
only this; that 1 think those who aver that wherever there is a mischief 
or an embarrassment there is always a woman at the bottom of it, are 
under a mistake ; and that the real truth is, that, wherever there is a 
mischief or an embarrassment, Money is at the bottom of it. It is the 
lending, and the borrowing, and the losing, and the want of it, which 
separates parent from child, friend from friend, family from family, and 
nation from nation ; and far from agreeing with the Latin poet in his 
opinion of “ opes irritamenta malorum,” to my mind it is not the posses- 
sion but the want of them that causes most of the mischief ; with money 
one can do a vast variety of agreeable and comfortable things, and the 
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consciousness of its possession makes us not only of a smili: ne humor 
inside, but all the world outside is invested with 4 smiling appear: “ 
also ; but without 16 the darkness of the soul within is but a i 20 
of the blackness of the world’s looks wi ithout. Mo: ney, in short, in our 
present state of civilisation is every thing ; all else, nothin: r, 
get on in the world very well without 1 merit, without b: oauty without 
worth, without honesty ; ; but you can’t get on without mo: ley. : It ts ihe 
Alpha and Omega of all qua lifications. Get mone y-—never mind how— 
but get money, “and “all other things,” according to the new apostolic 
faith, “will be given unto thee !” 

Only get money, andmoremo ney will be heaned on you ; with pieces of 
plate : 1s a testimonial of your m erit in having got money, and ts n 
parliament which you may buy with your money ; wes a — age if you 
“ne a mind for it as are ward for your having mon ey Therefore, 1 
say, tear up your childr ren’ s copybooks which abound in nth 1e fallae ious 
te Hi of * Despise riches” and “Try to be good rather than wealt hy,’ 
and such-like obsolete phrases, and change them for more useful, and 
practised and really golden rules of life; let your copies be “ Remember 
that a man is nothine with out money ;” ‘ ‘Get mon: y my son—honestly 
if you erste get money ; > and above all, impress “well into your chil- 
dren’s minds, “Get money, and all other things will be given unto 
thee.” 

Some such th a as these, forming the germs of future ideas, passed 
iene my mind. I sat in my father’ s study contemplating how I 
should, in the mos : want tforward manner, confess to him the mess I 
was in, and ask for his help to get out of it; but the ditheulty was how 
to begin. Fortunately for me, as soon as he had finished a letter that he 
was writing, he relieved me from my embarrassment by furnishing the 


You may 


opening from himself :— 

“T have been writing a letter to—(it’s very odd that none of us know 
his name !)—I mean to the proprietor of Willow Lodge, to thank him 
and the family for the care t hey ow of you yesterday ; ; not that I am 
fond of writing letters, but your mot her particul: arly wished me to write 
it; and it is always s right to be civil, althous ah there was something about 
the people there, I thought, that smacked “of the shop. I woniler what 


he has been ? or that Miss MeDragon was rather a frigid personage 5 . 
ll enough—mod lest and well-behaved and rather 


besides she is an heiress; not that | think 
for they gener: ally consider that by virtue 
y have a right to spend a all that they bring 


P } ‘ 
I tn Sl yours besides. But I was not thu iking of that. What 
, y ’ ce ” 
I want to do is to thank them in suitable terms for rae eager ve 
have rendered to us—and we are an old family—through you ; 
mother says, we owe them a debt of gratitude.” aid I. takino ad- 
Oy ae Ee only debt that : we owed them,” said 1, t " 5 aes 
H~y in,” as my friend the coachman 
vantage of the opening, anc cutting 10, 


would have said, resolutely. 


‘© Eh ?” 


ish,’ debt that we owed them.” 

“T wish,” I repeated, “sit was the re mi ond is she - 
2 ,Y r 

" “7 hat do gon mean,’ anid my fat ier, turn 


$az ree a — ~ ny . 


ae 


—but the girl was wel 
pretty your mother thinks ; 
an heiress is always a prize, 
of bringing you a fortune they 
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‘‘Tndisereet ? How ? Has it any thing to do with the young lady »” 
’ r 7 “*. ° o 
“ Nothing directly ; but the truth is that I have been so foolish as to 
ut my name to a bill. 


‘¢ And what have they to do with that ?” 

“ Just this ; there is acertain Mr. Peter MceDragon.... 

«¢ And who the devil is he ?” 

“The deuce of it is that he holds my bill; and he is a nephew of the 
Miss McDragon. ... .” 


“ Of the she-Dragon ?”’ 
«< Exactly ; somehow or other he has got hold of my aeceptance—it is 


for eighty pounds—which I know it was exceedingly foolish and wrong 


33 


5° 


for me to give... . 
At this point my mother entered the room, and I felt considerably re- 


lieved, for, from my father’s brow I observed that he was getting serious, 
and I felt instinctively that in my mother I should have an ally. 

“‘ What is the matter ?” she began, when she observed my father’s look 
which, from long experience, she knew portended a storm, and saw also 
that I sat very ill at ease ; “what is the matter with Leander, my dear, 


that you look at him so seriously 2” 

“Tt’s aserious matter,” said my father; ‘‘ Leander has been signing 
his name to bills.” 

“ Only one bill,” I ventured to observe. 

“ One bill, sir, is too much ;” hastily rejoined my father. 

My mother saw that mischief was brewing ; she endeavoured to turn 
the subject. 

“‘ Leander, have you found out the name of our new friends at Willow 
Lodge ? it’s very odd that none of us know the owner’s name!” 

“Upon my word,” said I, “ I was so vexed with what occurred there 
to-day, that I quite forgot to ask about the name; but there’s a new 
personage who has made his appearance.” 

“ And who is that 7” asked my mother. 

“ A nephew of Miss McDragon’s.”’ 

“A nephew ! Is he good-looking ? What sort of a person is he? 
What’s his age ?”’ 

“Neither good-looking nor bad-looking so far as that goes,” said I; 
“some years olderthan Iam. He seem to bea great favourite with the 
uncle and aunt.” 

“Then he is cousin to the young lady,” said my mother, musing. 

‘* Just so,” said I; “and it is this fellow, confound him, who holds 
my bill: that’s the worst of it.” 

Whether it was that my kind mother’s thoughts ran the same way as 
mine in respect to the he-MecDragon, I do not know; but after a few 
moments’ silence she began to urge my father vehemently to get the bill 
out of “such a person’s” hands ; expressing her wonder and indignation 
at the same time, that any one pretending to be a gentleman, which she 
was quite sure he was not, could do such an indelicate thing as to ask 
to have a bill paid—and in his own house too ! 

“ You have not told me what you have given it for?” said my father, 
slowly and gravely, and without giving any indication of being moved 
by my mother's intercession. 

“* It was for my horse, Sultan,” said I, colouring up in much confusion, 
for I felt that this was the pinch of the delinquency. 
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«¢ For that horse! I thought you 
ago ;—you had the money for it!” 

“Thad,” said I, in a subdued tone of voice, 
for it at the time; but somehow the money slip 
and.... 

“ Slipped through your fingers! But this is very wrong,” said my 
father in a severe tone ; “the money was given to you fora particular pur- 
pose, and you ought not to have applied it to any other way. As to its 
slipping through your fingers, that’s nonsense.” : 

“No, my dear,” said my mother, “ it’s not nonsense, it’s very true; 
for I know how money does slip through one’s fingers myself. I’m sure 
I don’t know how it is, but whenever I have any money it seems, posi- 
tively, to have wings and to fly away of itself, one doesn’t know how. 
and when one looks for it, it is gone!” 

“ Pooh!” said my father; “ women know nothing of money-matters ; 
I tell you that this putting of his name to bills is very wrong, and I am 
exceedingly angry with him—especially as the money was given to him 
for the very thing that he gave the bill for!” 

As my poor mother could not readily call up any argument to combat 
this short and very disagreeable statement of the question, she had 
recourse to the “ ultima ratio conjugis” and took out her pocket-handker- 
chief, which my father was aware was significant of a “ cry ;” and indeed 
my kind and excellent mother was much affected at my painful and 
humiliating position; and the more so as differences between my father 
and myself were rare; but as this was a “ money” question, she stood in 
the position of the upper to the lower house of parliament, and was 
aware like that noble assembly that her hands were tied, and that she 
was barred from primary interference. But such aid as she could afford 
to me she did; not by any loud expostulation or vehement remonstrance ; 
but by silent tears, woman’s most powerful weapon, and by a look of 

intense, but quiet anguish. My father, from long experience, having a 
sort of prescience of how the affair would end with such an auxiliary 
against him, if he gave heed to the demonstration, turned himself away 
from the side where she sat, and confronting me singly, with a severe 
look, addressed to me these desolating words:— 

“ Leander, there is one thing that I am determined on; I will not 
f accepting bills. ‘To accept a bill is, for 


paid for it at the time—six months 


“and I intended to pay 
ped through my fingers, 


encourage you in this system 0 . — 
@ young man, the beginning of evil; and there is No knowing where 1 
Il en ive a bill; it’s only signing your 


will end. Besides it is so easy to g saat all 
name, which seems nothing at the moment, and you seem to a — 

1 _ iversity, there was 2 

your difficulty. I remember when I was at the rr oe ee 

young fellow—Ned Fastman—he had a great many good qua _ e 
“ T remember him well,” said my mother, “ he used to sing such dro 


a ” 
song's ewes 


. . ’ 
‘“‘ He gave excellent dinners and capital wine, 
“ but he had one weakness, he never one ~~ a 
hadn’t money—which somehow he never haa—he : | 
6 ma ——_ eae ; her: “you should never write notes 
“ That was wrong,” said my mother; © y' 
to your tradespeople; it’s being too familiar. ee ee 
“Tt was not that sort of note,’ sala my father rather testily, 
cau know what a promissory-note Is - rae 
ery a _ 1 Hem a r. “is when you write 12 
‘Ww SEERA, - mothe ; 
answer to an invitation and promuse that } ~ 


’ continued my father, 
tradesman; and if he 

~ ” 
always gave his note. 
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‘cA romissory -note,” said my father, hitting the table a hard blow 
‘is a thing that you must pay meer interest besides ” 


with his fist, ‘ 
“ [t's very shameful,” said my mother, “ for people to charge interest; 


why can’t they be content to have their money again! Now, there’s 
those bankers of yours- .—Easie and Screugh—they are always w orrying 
about interest ! Really I think they are very mean - Yin 

‘“ Women know nothing of these matters,” said my father, with a 
gesture of impatience; “can’t you understand, my dear, that bankers 
must charge interest—it’s what they ee 

“ Well,” said my mother, shifting her eround, “but they have no right 


vd . 
to lend other peoples’ money as people say they do; you can’t say that’s 


proper?” . . 

‘Good heavens!” said my aa rising up, “ why, that’s their busi- 
ness! But women never can understand these thin: os! Let me see if | 
can't amp it to you? The currency question re, . 

‘¢Now don't begin to explain again about that,” said my mother; 
‘¢you know the more you explain “the less I can understand it-— Bui, 
what were you going to say about that young man—Ned Fastman—and 
what has he got to do with poor Leander ?” 

“It was to show to Leander what these things always end in,” resumed 
my father. “Its not the running up bills that’s so bad, although of 
course it is to be avoided as much as possible ; but we know that a 
gentleman must have these sorts of debts ; : it's not that, but it’s the giving 
your note for them that is the mischief ; besides its low and degrading. 
If a gentleman cannot pay ms or that account, why, he lets it rest ; he 
does not say he can’t pay it; but he just lets t the tradesman wait till it’s 
it’s what he’s used to ; but 





convenicnt ; > it’s atradesman’s i ae to wait 
to give your note is to confess your poverty ; it says as plainly as any 
thing can—that you would pay if you could, but that you ean ‘t —and that 
iS placing yourself in an ungeutlem: anlike pos sition. — And that’s what Ned 
Fastman did ; and what was worse, as often as he did it he tl hought that 
he had sett hid the matter and thought no more about it! And he used 
to say—when he signed his name in his off-hand w ay—toa bit of stamped 
paper that his wine merchant, or his tailor, ¢ or his fruiterer, or any one 
handed os ‘Thank God one paid ? But it wasn’t paid; it was 
only put off; and then when the day came round for paying yr his accept- 
ance, there was another bill to be given —with interest of course—twenty, 
forty, sixty per cent!—no end of interest! It was bill upon bill and 
interest upon interest, and that was what consumed him like a canker. 
And the end of it was that he beeame utterly...” 

** Married!” said my mother ; “poor young man! I remembe r the 

talk there was about him, and how much he was pitied... .” 

“ Fle became so embarrassed and destitute,” said my father—“ that at 
last he was obliged. . . .” 7 

“Yes, it’s true, indeed, Leander,” said my mother, ‘‘ he was obliged to 
marry 2 low vulgar woman for hin tobe of her money who was old enough 
to be we mother” (here she shook her head compassionately) ‘ ‘and “of 
course he was miserable ever after. . .” 

“ What became of him at last,” said my father, “was never known. . Ps 

“It was said that he went to the yg. Islands or some savage 
place to avoid her co 

“No wonder,” said my father, “for she was a sort of bill that came 
due every day—under continual protest as it were...” 
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« And whether he was eaten up b 
+ ’ “ c - ] y ? 
him.” continued my ‘Teapot y the savages, or what became of 
um, continued my mother, “ was never known—but centelile ia 3 
shocking story.” — 

« Whatever his end was,” said my father «+ 
it here ; and I want I a my father, “it eould not be ponies 

TAS . . b t 1¢ 7 4 Ve =) i ; . - © e 
it was here ; ar vant Leander to see that it was all owine 
notes of hand. © 

“Tf that was the reason of his 

i < y N . ason O N © ~ ° - 
Pps: 7 edge scapes Luis dreadful fate, and his marriage, and 
all, suid my motner, these “promissory notes as you call them, certainly 
are very bad things ; but Leander is not so bad as that 1” | ; 

‘6 - : ne | £ mene : gy 
; It is my soma 6 said ”) father, waving his hand with much solemnity, 

to prevent his being’ so bad as that, lest he should come to an untimely 
end.... 

“ Don't use such shocking expressions.” said my | 
Ride StH cxing expressions, said my mother depreeatingly ; 
“such an untimely end! why its such an expression as you read of in 

YY ya « P } > +’? ~ a bd . 4 . 
the newspapers about the wretches that are put in the Old Bailey to be 
hanged ! ; 

; bd 93 > . : e-. 

“Tt is my duty,” repeated my father, in a tone of angry decision, “to 
prevent him from getting into a habit, which whether it leads him to be 
married or hanged at the Old Bailey or anywhere else, can end only one 
way ; and that is, in his ruin. And so, all I have to say about the pre- 
sent matter is this; as he has got into the mess by his own indiscretion 
he must get out of it the best way he ean ; he has bought his horse with 
his bill, and he must sell his horse to pay it: I won't : besides I have calls 
enough for money, just now, without being worried with his bills and 


is el 
to giving 


extravagance.” 

Saying this he rose, and left the study, followed by my mother, whose 
voice I heard as they retreated, in earnest expostulation, leaving me alone 
in the study, (which now had very much the appearance of a room in @ 
lock-up house), where I remained for sometime stupified and stunned, 
and a prey to all the painful and mortifying thoughts which my wretched 
position was ealeulated to engender. 

There has been since that time, much excitation about “the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill;” but it was nothing to the excitation 
that possessed me about my own private bill, which it might be said had 
been read a first and second time and was now stuck in committee with- 
out the slightest chance of its getting out of it in a hurry ; and the news- 
papers may talk as they please about questions of political right coming 
home to men’s feelings and bosoms ; to my mind nothing comes home to 


» ° € 3 , » ‘- ; + : 3 
people’s feelings and bosoms so forcibly as a bill which is due without om 
< ‘ jn sa . . . . —s _ ° ‘ iP aes 
money to pay it ; there 1s no getting oul of that difficulty by dint of ” 
; | : ; the 
; 


1 >-will 3 > nNrev1i0ong set} in such a case 
Inge ; neither wil! it do to move the previous qu stion in such a ¢ , 
objection to any other 


holder of an acceptance has always an Invinc ible | + ome 
. e i ‘ e ‘ —_ . ai > ve S il ¢ , > 
question than the bill before him ; and as he has always the - 1g vows 
me. arty 1 , nority nas Ne 
when the matter comes to a division, the party in the . : y as _ 
. . : —_ o ery § y -€ es ( é > As 
help for it, but to submit to that which he is very apt t g 
the “tyrant” majority. 
There I say, I sat; mel ad 
, i ry ’ ) (Yr 
Exchequer without a budget; bearing my pore pigt sarnaiowr e 
. ‘ine jercely, endeavour: alp 
or resienedly but despairingly and fiercely, anc “a nares 
fi : wavy f ‘ood, As I thought, and thougat, at 
nd my way out of the wood. 4 $ 5 temmible:-snemy I 
; : : » yeal and tang y> 
voured by eo force of thought to create real ¢ — 
yk ith the insuperable obstruction 


became half-mad with vexation and w 


ancholy and sad like a Chancellor of the 
‘ ht not meekly 
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which had risen up before me. My vivid imagination pictured to me all 
sorts of humiliating scenes and overwhelming mortifications. And in 
the midst of my rambling thoughts and the phantasms of confused ima- 
ginings arose in vivid relief the image of Lavinia closely accompanied 
by the horrid reality of the inexorable Peter that seemed for ever to 
pursue me through the world with my bill in his hand, like an accusing 
demon, and to grin and mock at me, while the form of Lavinia faded 
away in the far distance, and seemed lost to me in a mist for ever! [| 
was mad! I don’t know what I might not have been tempted to do in 
my fury ; when, suddenly, I was struck with the resemblance of my 
present difficulty with that memorable affair of the “marble notes” in 
my boyish—perhaps if | merely said more boyish days the epithet would 
be more appropriate—and by what means I came out triumphant from 
the ordeal of that dreadful hour! ‘The memory of this was a ray of light 
to me in the darkness of my despair! Yes, I said, (I believe aloud) I 
must make a fight of it! I will call the blackguard out, and pay him 
off that way ;—besides he deserves it moraily and poetically, for his im- 
pertinent pretensions to Lavinia as well as for the insulting manner with 
which he has demanded payment for a bill which he had no business to 
get possession of, and which he has contrived to get into his hands for 
the purpose of making a sinister and ungentlemanlike use of. It’s a clear 
case; I must call him out ; or make him call me out; at any rate, and 
by any means I must make a fight of it. 

Animated with this determination, I resolved boidly to face the pro- 
prietor of Willow Lodge without the money, which I depended on my 
wit and resources to exclude from discussion for that day at least, and to 
do my utmost to affront the inconvenient Peter, and to test his valour 
so as to see whether there was any gladiatorial quality in the animal 
to justify the fire-eating pretensions of his formidable patronymic of 
McDragon. 


Cuarpter XXVIII. 


Youu, says the Persian philosopher, is the season of presumption ; and 
when I look back at those times I cannot help smiling at the perfect con- 
fidence which I had in myself of outwitting my rival—the unaristocratic 
Peter, or of bullying him out of the field. Certainly, there was nothing 
about him in his personal appearance or manner to convey the idea of in- 
tellectual superiority or of martial predilections ; he was of the plain city 
cut, and wore gray pantaloons and black gaiters, a style of dress which 
gave me a mean opinion of him from the first. Then he was short and 
fat and had an ignoble air; his hair was sandy, and his eyes very large 
and of a very light blue, with huge ears which seemed formed by Nature 
to have a pen stuck behind them ; and altogether he had a q uiet, calcu- 
lating, arithmetical cast about him which I flattered myself could not 
come into competition with my own parts and figure ; and really | thought 
it was doing him more honour than he deserved to call him out; but as 
] have said, I was resolved to shoot him. 

I contrived to enter the drawing-room just before dinner was announced, 
so as to avoid the introduction of the disagreeable topic of bills of ex- 
change ; and in this stage of my manceuvres I was successful, for I found 
the whole family assembled, and the master of the house in an evident 
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fidget at my late arrival ; he shook hands witl 
cient politeness, at the same time pointing to 
tion to the fact of its being on the stroke of four, and giving orders for 
dinner instantly to be served up; to make sure of em: "i ge ma 
fulfilled he left the room to attend, I presume versonall ie a 
leaving me to the mercies of the company y ne apne sent 
ow - 1 proceeded to make m 

salaams with a little embarrassment I must confess, but with as mu h 
coolness and assurance as I could summon up for the oecasion :; we —_ 
naturally, first sought Lavinia ; but somehow she had either retreated 
behind her aunt or that protecting personage had placed herself before 
her, covering’ her like a breast-work from the approaches of the enemy. 
Miss Mc Dragon received my exceedingly low bow very grimly, bending 
herself with the most frigid formality, and casting down her spectacles on 
an enormous fan which she held like a shield before her person; 1 took 
advantage, like a skilful general, of the opening which this movement 
afforded to throw a glance over her shoulder to her niece, which was res- 
yonded to by a tremulous courtesy, a blush, and a suppressed smile which 
betrayed itself from the corners of her mouth, by no means indicative of 
any bitter resentment on her part. This conviction re-assured me, and 
restored to me all my wonted audacity ; and I looked round with a con- 
fident and I believe rather belligerent air for the salute of the antagonis- 
tic Peter. 

But that pacifie individual without giving me time to assume any 
noticeable airs of defiance, immediately made a step in advance, and 
seizing me affectionately by the hand, made the most anxious inquiries 
after my health as well as that of my father and my mother, including 
my horse and dog. The rascal was so monstrously polite, that, I really 
was at a loss for the moment how to reply to his most ostentatious polite- 
ness ; and, in truth, this unexpected demonstration of attachment on his 
part quite abashed me, as it was a thing that I was unprepared for ; 1 was 
quite prepared to fight but not to shake hands with him. But without 
giving me time to recover myself, he introduced me with a little flourish 
about my heroism and so forth, to the only other guest in the room, 
whom I had remarked as having a military air, and who It now appeared 
was a Major Touchwood. The ‘major was a fine soldierly-looking fellow, 
tall and well-made, with an imposing nose, black whiskers, and ony 
hair; he shook hands with me, without ceremony and with great net 
diality, paying me some compliments at the same time about my 6% ant 
conduct and devotion to the fair sex, and then turning away gee os 
with an easy air, he retired to the bow-window looking into the garden 
and commenced a flirtation with Lavinia. oe — 

I didn’t like his coolness at all; and a certain instinct told 1 


orm 1 hi ins - conjectured 
the soldier was a more formidable rival (which I instantly * ~_ = 
him to be) than the soft and insinuating Peter from the city sa — 
in his favour: and I was 


the latter had the influence of the ruling powers } —— 
s military movement, as it leit | 
sO powerful an aver- 


ime, however, with suff- 
the clock to eal] my atten- 


Ing 


the more annoyed at the major’: : 
téte with the said Peter, for whom I had conceived ‘oliteness by any 
sion, without my being able to ward Si ce exnbarrasemnetat how 
present affront.—I was quickly relieved e-sshonge shose summons we 
ever, by the return of the master of the house, a 1 jnia to himself, 
all marched down to dinner, the major se si his frank military 
which I thought very impertinent, and directing me 
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fashion to take care of Miss McDragon, which to my great horror I was 
obliged to do holding her by the tip of one of her fingers, Peter modestly 
following behind, and our host bringing up the rear with earnest admo- 
nitions to move on faster or the dinner would be cold before we crossed 
the hall. 

On seating ourselves, I found I was baffled again ; for Miss McDragon 
took the head of the table with the major on one side of her and me on 
the other; Lavinia was directed to place herself on the left hand of her 

apa which was the right hand of the major, and Peter said he would 
have the pleasure of sitting by me ; so that I was neutralised as it were, 
by the strategic manceuvres of the enemy, and hemmed in on all sides 
by hostile forces. This made me a little savage, but I disguised it as I 
flattered myself, by a show of good-humour bordering on the hilarious ; 
but which did not deceive, as I have reason to surmise, the observant 
watchfulness of the attentive Peter :—I am convinced now that it was a 
plot, and that the major was planted there on purpose ;—but I must not 
anticipate. 

The major, as military men of that time generally dia, drank wine 
freely ; and as our host was moderate in that respect, and as Mr. Peter 
had his own reasons for shying the bottle that day, the duty of keeping 
it up with the major unavoidably fell upon me. There was but small 
skirmishing during dinner, although at one time to raise my spirits and 
at another to steady them I indulged pretty freely, hoping that some 
accident would occur after dinner, when the father of Lavinia might not 
be present, to allow me to affront the obsequious Peter in the presence of 
a military man of a certain rank, in a way so decided as not to admit of 
any evasion on his part of my determination to force him to a hostile 
meeting; but I was not old enough in the ways of the world, as it turned 
out; my flank was turned when and where I least expected it, and I was 
ignominiously beaten !—and by him, too! The remembrance of it, even 
after the lapse of years, covers me with acold chill of shame: I almost 
wish I had not begun this part of my youthful adventures ; but as I pro- 
mised in the earlier portion of these memoirs to be sincere in my con- 
fessions I must be true to my text, and throw myself on the indulgence 
of my readers ; and let it be remembered that I was not twenty years 
old; and that love and jealousy disturbed my reason. 

Our host followed the custom of those times in giving toasts; every 
glass of wine was prefaced by a toast ; and as his city recollections were 
added to his country observances in that respect, the addition of the two 
items each multiform in its way, made a serious sum total; for in the 
Same way as every glass of wine gave rise to a toast, so every toast 
necessitated the drinking of a glass of wine. When the ladies retired, 
the major gave demonstrations of setting to work in earnest by drinking 
through all the royal family seriatim, assuming to himself the privilege 
of directing the fire by right of his military rank, and cordially seconded 
by the accommodating Peter, who drank all the toasts with enthusiasm, 
but who shirked as I obscurely suspected, the fair and honourable drink- 
ing of them in corresponding bumpers ; whereas I and the major did our 
duty manfully, I scorning to be out-done in the drinking of ‘wine or of 
any thing else by any major that ever lived ; and our host quietly im- 
bibing his share in a quiet and sponge-like way after the manner of the 
practised topers of the city, without noise, and without any unnecessary 
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exhibition of oratory to interfere with the pleasurable r 
tion. After enjoying himself in his own mers a et 
to him, he begged leave to retire, under the pretext f & bac? 
attended to” and withdrew, as | suspected Pe ae ey 5 wy business to be 
nephew to do the honours in his shnonien..- Pater "ete we leaving his 
fresh wine and clean glasses, and incited the major : mediately rang for 
that active officer did with great spirit, we <i 
“field day.” a 
I confess that my memory of the conclud 
somewhat obscure and unsatisfactory ; but I re 
towards the latter part, the sentimental 


of degluti- 
as long as Was agreeable 


0 go towork ; which 
that it should be a 


Ing part of this sitting is 
member the major singing 
af ° S $e s . 5 &> 
sei ade. saree song of “ A Friend and a Bottle 
o ry » rT) a ‘NJ ? . vA ye ; . 
to give him, Ae 1e Chorus Of which was a glass of wine all round ; and | 
, « a) » 7" , ig , sais td — 
have a painfu remembrance of! having favoured the company with a 
sample of my own bravura powers in a Pindaric song celebrative, as the 
¢ PE aes , £6 Ui minke, SH. 8 , payee 
burden ¢ _ sed, of “ \\ me, mighty Wine,” and the moral of which, 
+ ry 1a t ‘ ror rma m ~ all ae " bd 
without my being aware of it, was singularly appropriate to the con- 
dition in which the major’s toasts and bumpers, encouraged as they were 
by the insidious Peter, had ineleriously placed ine. The plain truth 
must be confessed—the self-confident and self-boasting Leander Castle- 
ton was, as we used to say, at Eton, confoundedly “cut :” which beine 
. e . d 7 s 
translated into the language of the vulear means pretty considerably 
“drunk ;” and in that state the malicious Peter supported me into the 
l 


et 
lrawing’-roo!l » be exhibited to Lavinia z — 
drawing-room to be exhibited to Lavinia and her father. 





A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
By Lievt.-Coitoneu FE. NAPIER. 
THE KAFFIRS OF LAST CENTURY. 


Lo ! where he crouches by the kloof’s dark side, 
Kyeing the farmer’s lowing herds afar ; 
Impatient watching till the evening star 
Send forth the twilight dim, that he may glide 
Like panther to the prey.—Pringle. 
e ~ ) ’ ng . re = - . ry y ite ~- 
Care Town, in September 1846, exhibited but too plainly by its for 
lorn and deserted appearance, the baneful consequences of the a 
war. The greater portion of its male population had been hastily armed, 
. « e , (° 7 ee - he ye . . : re ¢ 
embodied, and shipped off for the eastern frontier ; and — was 
, 4 . . - .. 1A es a! aS S. , 1g 
deemed the urgent necessity of the case, that men 0! all casts Aiues, 
| . inhabitants, had been without 
n; an embargo bemg 
he services of every 


trades, and callings. composing’ its motle 

distinction called forth on this momentous occasio 

indiscrimi id. f € fthe colony, ont 

indiscriminately laid, for the defence of the colony, © 

class of people. 
‘h3 ~ocnande - the substantial 
This summons was equally made and responded to by t 


: ae Se ‘onstantia 
Dutcl nes . vine-clad slopes of Wynberg and Con ; 
1 proprietaire of the vine-c: | ; fatioues of the 


and by the opulent English merchant luxuriating after wh aed 

counting-house, at his country residence of vonvenesenillter sa hic 

ce Agger ™ ‘as arous 

Hottentot revelling in the filth of his a = hie f hin nets.—the 
drunken s wre.—-the industrious Malay laid aside 1s NSB” 

<en slumbers,— the indus 2 ance dropped his heavy 
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burden, and willingly grasped the firelock—whilst a corps was even raised 
of liberated African slaves, from the shores of Angola and the coast of 
Guinea. nes? 

Nor was this appeal to arms limited to the Cape district alone ; every 
portion of the colony contributed its quota to the defence of the country, 
and even Clanwilliam poured forth its tawny warriors from the neigh- 
bourhood of Namaqualand, the far banks of the Orange River, and the 
remote Kamiesberg mountains ; sending them, with little warning, on a 
march of nearly a thousand miles to the scene of warfare and danger. 

Such a sudden call, though at first startling to the peaceful inhabitants of 
the inland districts, was nevertheless readily responded to ; all classes of the 
colonists appeared equally willing and anxious to oppose the common foe ; 
a disposition on their part, fully deserving of much better treatment than 
they subsequently experienced at the hands of government.* 

Cape Town at the period above alluded to, might therefore be said to 
have been completely deserted by all save women and infants, cripples 
and old men; not a single British soldier was to be seen, but their wives 
and children to the number of a couple of hundred occupied the bar- 
racks, whilst the fort was garrisoned by a few ragged individuals of 
every hue, too old and decrepid to take a part in the ‘pomp and circum- 
stance of the war,” armed with weapons which must have been in store 
since Van Riebeck’s time, and who on the whole appeared well qualified 
for recruits to Falstaff’s far-famed regiment. 

Such was the garrison to which the care of the capital was entrusted. 

With these martial sights before our eyes, and such warlike notes of 
preparation sounding in our ears, my compagnons d’armes and myself— 
(for our “ brave army” numbered no less than seven field officers, sent 
out on this particular service)—lost not, as may be imagined, a single 
moment in starting for the scene of operations :— 

For then sat Expectation in the air, 

Hiding a sword from hilt unto the point, 

With “field allowances, cattle, and Kaffir scaips,” 

Promised to “ Maitland” and his followers. 
And after making the few purchases we required, at Cape Town to 
complete our equipments—( where, by-the-bye, everything requisite for a 
campaign, from a waggon to acamp kettle, can be much more easily 
procured than in London), we in a few days, again found ourselves em- 
barked at Simon's Bay, on board the identical steamer which had brought 
us out from England, and very shortly afterwards bravely battling against 
a heavy sea, a strong current, and boisterous wind, as we toiled eastwards 
to Algoa Bay. 

Ere landing the reader on a Fingoe’s shoulders, through the surf, at 
Port Elizabeth, and consigning him to the tender mercy of the Kaffrs 
on the eastern frontier, I propose for a short time to lay an embargo on 
his patience, by giving a brief account of the latter people : as likewise 
when and how they came to occupy the country they now lay claim to 
asrightful possessors ;—for such various opinions appear still to exist, and 
have ey er been expressed on this point, as likewise on the justice of our 
late and former differences with the Kaffirs, that I have endeavoured— 
by the attentive perusal of every document I could procure on the subject, 
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1 — way in which the Burghers and most of the native levies were treated 
W _ ast in the field has disgusted them.”—From Sir Henry Pottinger’s Despatch 
toSir George Berkeley. See “ Blue Book,” 1848, p. 75. 
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investigations, together with whatever intormation ‘peas ¢ 
yrsonal observation to collect on the spot, I shall baie ig 
possible recapitulate. saiie 
J have already mentioned that at the first eriod of FE . 
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little known continent was exclusively occupied by a notion which. ¢] 
‘ i Sk es J ¢ Ration, which, though 
bearing some are affinity m physical conformation to the ancient 
Egyptians and modern Chinese, differed so widely from those hichly 
civilised nations in mental qualifications and acquirements t te 
preclude the probability of a common derivation, 
Be this as it may, the origin of the Hottentot nation is still, and most 
likely, ever will be, veiled in the mist of uncertainty and conjecture be 
however known, that shortly after the occupation of the Cape bv the 
Dutch, in the middle of the seventeenth century, the Quaique race in! 
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bited exclnsively the whole peninsula ; extending on the western mehr 
the tropic of Capricorn, on the east as far as the river Kye. 

This line of demarcation across the continent of Africa, appeared to 
have been at that period, the southern boundary of the widely extended 
Bechuana race—a race, which though by some considered of Bedouin 
origin, is more probably of Negro or Abyssinian derivation—and totally 
different in language and appearance from the Hottentot tribes —though 
like the latter, addicted to nomadic pursuits, and living chiefly on the 
produce of their herds, on the spoils of the chase, and the plunder of war-- 
but to whom the means of obtaining subsistence from the cultivation of 
the ground was apparently not entirely unknown. 

With this sole advantage over their Hottentot neighbours, these savage 
hordes were probably then—as they continue to be at the present day— 
under the several denominations of Matabeles, Mantatees, Zoolahs, Ama- 
pond, Amakosa, &e, sunk into the lowest depths of barbarism ; and they 
appear then, as at this moment—to have been without any observance ot 
the common decencies of life, without a knowledge of God, or faith 
towards man ;—scantilyclad, like the Hottentots of old in the spoils of the 
chase or the skins of domestic animals, they were however a far more 
athletic and warlike race of men, but equally, if not more cruel than the 
latter in carrying on the exterminating wars waged amongst themselves 
and against their neighbours, for their ferocity and bloodthirstiness is— 
even at the present day—carried to such a pitch, as not unfrequently to 
Jead them to cannibalism itself, with all its attendant horrors.* 

The latter of the ferocious tribes above-mentioned—emigrating or we 
probably expelled in the first instance by more powerful “er — 
far interior of Africa—seemingly skirted its eastern coast, ane lesa 
the Kalawaree or Great Desert of the Southern Zahara, appear gra he J 
to have eneroached on the weaker, and less warlike — me 
they drove before them—and, as I have already aan = page 
rete of Eococca eterooures they were fod loated along the x 
from Delagoa Bay to the banks of the Kye; wie sea ity / sd Mas, 
the middle of the seventeenth century) the boundary in an easterly 
tion between the Quaique and Bechuana nations. 
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That portion of the last-named race, with whom—from territorial eon. 
ticuity—we have had the greatest relations, are the Zoolahs near Port 
Natal, the Amapondz to the south-west of that settlement, the Amatombe 
or Tambookies, and the Amakosz; with the latter of whom we have go 
lately been at war ; whilst with other nations of the interior, such as the 
Wankeets, the Basutos, the Mantatees, and the Damaras, our intercourse 
has hitherto been trifling, and as yet limited to the visits of a few mission- 
aries, traders, and travellers. 

It may not be here out of place to observe that to the Amaponde and 
Amakosz, the appellation of “ Kaffirs” has been exclusively applied by 
Juropeans, ever since the first discoveries along the south-eastern coast of 
Africa by the Portuguese and the Dutch. 

This nomenclature is evidently of Arabic derivation, as the term ph 
or “ infidel,” is indiscriminately bestowed by the Mahometans on—aceord- 
ing to their ideas—all unbelievers, and even Christians are sometimes 
stigmatised by them with this opprobious epithet.* 

It is easy, therefore, to account for this term now in common use, and 
applied to the above-mentioned tribes, as having been derived by Euro- 
peans from the Arab dealers in slaves, ivory, and gums, who formerly 
in great numbers frequented the Mozambique channel and the adjoining 
coasts. 

The first missionary in this part of Africa: the celebrated Vander Kemp, 
who towards the close of the Jast century—equally with his successors in 
a similar vocation —failed in making any converts amongst the Kaflirs— 
is likewise their first historian ; and, from his long residence amongst 
these people, together with a perfect knowledge of their language and 
customs, he would appear to have been well qualified for this office ; but, 
like many of the same calling who have since trod in his footsteps, so 
strongly biassed was he in favour of the African race, so inimical to Eu- 
ropeans, that his relations—together with others from similar sources but 
of a much later date—are nowise to be depended on; and as, until lately, 
most of the accounts of the native tribes, and also that of their inter- 
course with the colonists emanated from the same class of men—the Bri- 
tish public have long been kept in the dark, and led to the most erroneous 
conclusions as to remote events, and even as regards much more recent 
occurrences in this part of the world. 

The translation and publication of the old “ Records of the Colony,” 
compiled by Lieutenant Moodie, R.N., during the governorship of Sir 
George Napier at the Cape, has however, thrown considerable light on 
the subject, and fully exposed the calumnies and misrepresentations of 
many previous writers, who, pandering to the prevalent feeling of the 
day, by a pretended and spurious philanthropy, and actuated by other 
selfish and interested views, did their utmost to show up their fellow- 
countrymen under the most false and revolting colours. 

The following account relative to the Kaffirs is gleaned from most of 
the works written on the subject, but the * Cape Records” have thereunto 
supplied a large quota of information which may be considered authentic, 
as chiefly derived from official sources ; thereby avoiding the influence of 
those petty contentions and that party spirit which for nearly half a cen- 
tury, thanks to the eratuitous meddling of a set of men—who, though 
wholly unauthorised in a political point of view—have, more particu- 
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* See General William Napier’s “ Conquest of Scinde,” pp. 120-221. 
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larly'of late years, kept the whole colony in a constant state of intery 
ferment and agitation, of warfare and devastation from w; b. ot internal 

In the following narrative I hope to show (to a the inane 
author of this compilation), that “ Nothing om be vs a of the 
founded and preposterous than the conclusion that mneine more un- 

resent colonial territory was obtained by m a’ any portion of the 
the Kaffirs, and that nothing can be more ¢! 
in question has been arrived at by giv 
tute of any foundation in fact.” 

The publi ation of these ‘* Records” has, to all such as have obtained 
access to them, and lave been moreover candid enough to make the 
admission, 1n a great measure dispelled the above-mentioned illusion 
and has proved that so far from ever having encroached on. or molested the 
Kaffirs, the Dutch colonists from the earliest periods, and subsequent] 
the British settlers, have ever been exposed to, and have most ae mi 
fered by the unprovoked aggressions of these “ irreclaimable barbarians” 
(as they were so justly termed by Sir Benjamin d’Urban), who after de- 
spoiling the Hottentots of the territory, which to our knowledge the 
latter possessed 150 years back, as far as the Kye River, have since then — 
allured by the hope of plunder—gradually crowded on the colony, and 
often without any previous warning or declaration of hostilities, swept 
in overwhelming numbers across its border; burning, murdering, and 
plundering, in their devastating course ; carrying off immense numbers of 
colonial cattle ; and only leaving behind them a depopulated and desolate 
wilderness covered with heaps of smoking ruins, with the intention, which 
they ever carry into effect—of returning to repeat their merciless spolia- 
tion on the same ground, whenever a few years of renewed colonial in- 
dustry should have remedied the havoe committed ; whilst the same want 
of protective measures again held forth a similar temptation for re- 
newed outrages on the part of these insatiable savages. 

* * * * * 

I have before observed that the term of “ Kaffirs” has been by Euro- 
peans, exclusively applied to the Amaponda, the Amatomba, and the 
Amakosa nations ; the following genealogical table of the chiefs ot the 
latter horde is extracted from a statement made to government by Colonel 
Collins, who, in 1809, was sent on an official commission to mvestigate 
and report on the condition of the native tribes, bordering the eastern 
frontier of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE KAFFIR CHIEFS OF THE AMAKOSA RACE, 


Togow, or Toguh—Gonde, Tzceo. 
Palo—Galeka, Hahabee, ee 
Posterity of Galeka.—Khowta (father ot Kinsa,* Booh 
Odessa, Walhela, &c | 
a FP ape gp aig 1o*I-a+) 'T’Slambie, Oonoo- 
Posterity of Hahabee.—Omlao (father of Gaikat) T’Slambie, Oc 
qua, Yaloosa, Sikkoo, &e. a ; 
Posterity of Langa.—Malouw or Kyno, kama, 
leba, & 
Xs ce . eo% Ol I; Foona 
; , - dio lela, Foona, 
Posterity of Mahota.—-Jalamba (father of — » oe 
Kobo, &e., Kassa, Habana, Gola or Nogola, and mos ie 


00, &e. ) 


Tolie, Kaza, Ga- 
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* The father of Kreili, the most direct descendant from Toguh, } 
mount chief of the Amakos. — 

t The father of Sandilli, of Macomo, and Tyai. 
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petty independent chiefs, are either sons or ree of Mahota. Their 
people are called Mandankees, from the name of their founder. Hinsa’s 
subiects are, for the same reasons called Galikas, and those of Gaika and 
"slambie: Hahabees. It is not so easy to account for the name of 
Langa’s people, who are called Barrookas ; nor for that of the vassals of 
Teachoo, who are called Tindees. The last chief is the son of Banguee, 
and grandson of Kyka, who was probably a son of Tzeeo, but this I did 
not hear positively asserted, and I understood that it is a doubtful matter 
among the Kafhrs. It is possible that he may be of Ghonaqua* origin, 
for a great portion of his people belong to that nation. His appearance 
is said to be more that of a Hottentot than of a Kaffir, and he has 
Hottentot wives. 

The other chiefs affect to despise Konga, from his not belonging to 
the chieftain stock. His father Zaka was a cattle holder of Palo, who 
made him a captain. His people acquired the name of Genookaquas, 
from some cause which I could not discover. 

From the period of their separation from the Tambookies until the 
death of Tzeeo, the Kaffirs appear to have resided altogether near the 
Kyba.t I have seen a farmer, now in his ninety-fifth year, who went 
with some others, in the year 1738, from Gauritz River, the most distant 
part of the colony then settled, on a shooting excursion, into Kaffirland. 
‘Those persons divided into two parties ; one of them was under the 
direction of a man named Heupenaar, who, in consequence of resisting 
the attempts of the natives to take the iron from his waggons, was mur- 
dered with almost all his people. The other party, to which this old man 
belonged, received no injury from them. There were not then any Kaffirs 
residing west of the river Kysee, or, according to the most common name 
amongst the colonists, the Kyskamma, and some who accompanied the 
party on their return, took leave of them at that stream, stating it to be 
the boundary of their country.” 

The chief, Togou, or Toguh, here mentioned as the first head of the 
Amakosa nations, of whom we have any intimation, appears about 200 
years ago to have come with his tribe from a north-easterly direction, 
and to have then established himself along the banks of the great Kye 
River. 

The Amakose continued under one chief until the death of the 
grandson of Toguh, when they gradually split into the several tribes, of 
which they are now composed, and by degrees extending towards the 
west, continued to drive the Hottentots before them, until they, about 
the middle of last century, reached the banks of the Kieskamma ; but 
Gaika (the father of Sandilli) admitted that at the time of his birth 
not a single Kaffir was to be found to the westward of that river.t 

Now, in 1797, when Barrow was sent by Lord Macartney, the British 
Governor of the Cape, on a mission to Gaika, that chief was then about 
nineteen years of age ; it may therefore be concluded that Kaffir encroach- 
ment to the westward of the Kieskamma must have taken place subse- 
quently to the year 1770 ; so much however were the Kaffirs dreaded by 
the less warlike Hottentots, that as the former advanced, the latter inva- 


_ * The Ghonaquas or Ghonasare, a mixed race between the Hottentot and Kaffir. 
ap Velonel Collins, in his “ Notes of a Journey through Kaffraria,” states that— 
‘the * 'T’Ky’ of the colonists is called ‘ Kyba’ by the Kaffirs residing on its banks.” 
bs t 7 account of evidence given before the House of Commons at p. 24 of 
Results of Publication of the Cape Records.” 
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riably fled before them, leaving large tracts of 
at he merey and disposal of their ferocious 
Such was the deserted condition in which 
veld*—known at present as the province of Albany—when, in 1752, th 
Company's marks were erected at the mouth of’ the Zwartko . Ree. 
shortly after, in their progress eastward, they began to settle en mac 
and detached parties about the year 1770, and in 1773 a ae 


¢ (75 the Bushman’s 
River was fixed as the boundary between the district of Swellendam and 


that of Stellenbosch, which in this ancient division of the colony, was 
marked down as extending to the Great Fish River, 

It was at this period, the first serious collisions took place between the 
colonists and their savage neighbours, the Kaffirs; for the latter conti- 
nuing that system of encroachment they had so successfully carried on 
against the Hottentots, from the banks of the Kye (and from how far 
more to the east, 1s, and probably ever will, remain unknown), at last b 
their depredations awakened the attention of the authorities at the Cape, 
and the governor, Van Plattenberg, in 1778, proceeded in person to the 
Zuureveld, when the first treaty was concluded between the Dutch and 
Kaffirs, fixing the mutual boundary by thecourse of the Great Fish River.t 

But treaties with these restless savages were in those days of as little 
avail as they have ever since proved to be, for favoured by the nature of 
the country, and the dense thickets bordering the Great Fish River, which 
effectually served to screen their movements, this so-called boundary was 
constantly passed by the Kaflirs, whether on hunting or predatory excur- 
sions, or for the purpose of retreat, when during their internal wars one 
tribe happened to be defeated by another ; but on all these occasions, 
under cover of the same dense jungle which then befriended them, they, 
on their return, carried off the colonial cattle—for whatever the cause or 
pretext of their visit, they never by any chance went back empty-handed 
to their own country. 

In 1780, after the death of Mahota, chief of the Mandankees, who was 
killed in a contest with T’Slambie’s tribe, Jalamba, his son, retired in the 
manner above described to Agter Bruintjes Hoogte, a part of the present 
district of Somerset, situated to the west of the Great Fish River, and where 
the Dutch had then already formed a settlement, the inhabitants of which 
vainly remonstrated against this unauthorised intrusion, reminding 
Jalamba of the recent treaty of Van Plattenberg. However, as he turned 
a deaf ear to all their representations, and refused to evacuate this part of 
the country, a “commando” was consequently assembled, the result ¢ 
which was the forcible expulsion of the intruders, with the loss of their 
chief and many of his followers. ‘Two years subsequently, the son * 
Jalamba, on making another attempt at encroachment on the colony, met 
with the same well-merited fate which had already befallen his ne, 2 

As I believe this to be the first mention made of a ee 
against the Kaffirs, it may not be here amiss to say @ few words vay 
ing a system which has been so much condemned, so often modified, ré 
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evident, that in a late proclamation by Sir Henry Pottinger, for the pur- 
pose of raising the native levies, it has again been virtually put in 
force. 

A “ commando” was the hasty assemblage, at a given spot, of all the 

boers or farmers residing in any part of the country, when during 2 
period of supposed peace, a robbery had taken place, and cattle been 
driven off by the Kaffirs. The party, whatever number they could muster, 
all mounted and armed, started under the command of the veld cornet, 
the landdrost, or other leading man of the district, and getting on the 
“‘ snoor” or track of the lost cattle, followed it up sometimes for days* 
across the border, until they traced it to the kraal of the thieves, or to 
that, where it had been by them conveyed. 

This object effected, the chief of the kraal was next applied to for the 
restoration of the purloined property; when he refused, and the commando 
considered themselves:sufficiently strong, it was attempted to be recovered 
by force, and a conflict generally ensued, often attended with loss of life. 
If victorious, the boers returned in triumph to their homes, bringing back 
with them the recovered cattle, with possibly a few additional oxen forthe 
trouble they had incurred. On the other hand, were the party over- 
matched, they made the best of their retreat, either to seek reinforcements, 
or draw up a report of the circumstance to the official authorities; to 
which representation, attention was seldom or never paid; for the old 
Dutch colonial government had no more the power, than the subsequent 
English one displayed inclination, to assist the border colonists in the 
redress of their wrongs; but whether successful or not in its results, an 
expedition of this sort always laid the foundation of ill blood, of repeated 
bickerings, and an endless series of aggressive and retributive movements. 

Those who have so loudly condemned the commando system, argue 
that it was often made an excuse for invading Kaffirland and plundering 
its inhabitants, and that a greater number of cattle was always brought 
back than had been stolen. Admitting that this sometimes took place, 
and that the commando system were an evil; still—insufficiently as the 
border has ever been protected—it was only a necessary one, through which, 
if excesses have sometimes been committed by men under little controul, 
and exasperated by repeated injuries, it must be allowed, that had not 
ample provocation been previously given, those excesses would never have 
taken place ; for the colonists were never the first agoressors. 

On the abolition of the commando system, no check remained on Kaffir 
depredation, the only mode of putting a stop to which, would have been 
—and ever will be—to draw a definite boundary, and shoot or capture 
every Kattir who may be seen across that limit, no matter under what 
pretext. 

; The above outline of what is known concerning the history of the 
Kafiirs up to the year 1780, will show, that by fixing the boundary of the 
Great Fish River, as agreed upon with them in 1778, by Governor Van 
Plattenberg, no justly founded accusation of territorial encroachment as 
regards that people, can then be brought against the Dutch government, 
that moreover, almost immediately after the conclusion of this treaty, 1 
was infringed by the invasion of ‘Jalamba, and a full detail of all these 
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Following the “ spoor” is considered quite a science among the border colonists 
—With the natives it appears almost a natural instinct, such as guides the houn 
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transactions will be found on referring to the before-mentioned auth. 
fieated “ Records of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hone - ese 9 
« Official Report of Colonel Collins’ Mission to t ee 
99 

in the year 1809. 
Before the above documents were made known 
used by the enemies of civilisation and advocates ; 
port of this alleged encroachment on the Kaffirs, was a “ tradition.” 
recorded by a missionary, of the latter people having, in the time of the 
son and erandson of Toguh, purchased from the Hottentots tl " non 
between the Sunday and Great Fish Rivers, and likewise a subsequent 
similar acquisition of the rest of Albany; whilst the author of these 
assertions mentions, as a proof of European cruelty and treachery. an indis- 
criminate massacre of the Kaffirs, “ they,” says he, “some eichty vears 
avo were invited to a conference by the Dutchmen of Bruinties cin. 
who, whilst making them scramble for beads, shot the whole of ae 
As to the “tradition” it is beneath notice ; for the validity of this asserted 
purchase, made from a certain self-constituted Hottentot chief called 


he Eastern Provinces, 


the chief argument 
for barbarism. in sup- 


le country 
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Umkhola, but by the Dutch named Ruyter (and even this tray 


P transaction 1s 
stated in Colonel Collins’ official report never to have taken place), will be 
judged of, when it is stated that the above individual was a malefactor, who 
to escape thie hands of justice, had fled from the Roggeveld, and accom- 
panied by a set of fellow brigands and vagabonds, quietly established 
himself and his followers in the country of the Zuureveld, which had been 
abandoned ,by the Hottentots through fear of the Kaffirs, and still re- 
mained unoccupied ; the Dutch having at that period as yet only formed 
a settlement at the Agter Bruintjes Hoogte+ in the present district of 
Somerset. 

With respect to the ‘bead massacre,” its origin may be traced to Le 
Vaillant, in whose work it will be found fully detailed, on the authority 
of a drunken Hottentot, one of his attendants; but for the degree of 
dependence to be placed on this production of the “lively and poetic 
Frenchman,” the reader is referred to Barrow, who during the course of 
his travels in this part of the world, trod closely m the footsteps of the 
former author. <a 

To any one interested in the question as to whether territorial en- 
croachments originated with European or Kafhir aggression, I would 
strongly recommend the attentive perusal of a pamphlet written by 
Lieutenant Donald Moodie, R.N., and entitled “ Specimens of te 
Authentic Records of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, relative 
to the Aboriginal Tribes,”’t which will effectually quiet the tenderest con- 
science on the subject, by the most convincing proots. ee awd 

“Upon these proofs alone, and they are accessible to all, we vs : ‘ed 
ranted in the assertion, that nothing can be conceived more unfounder 
and preposterous than the conclusion that ary port 
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colonial territory was obtained by means of encroachment upon the 
Kaffirs, and that nothing can be more clear, than that the conclusion 
in question has been arrived at, by giving undue weight to opinions des- 
tituteof any foundation in fact. 

. & Yet, upon that unfounded opinion rests not only the warnings is- 
sued in 1833 to the British settlers by the portion of the colonial press 
which was subservient to the views of Dr. Philip, to ‘set their houses in 
order,’ as ‘ they could not pretend that they had either purchased the 
country in which they dwelt, or inherited it from their fathers ;’ but, the 
eraye report of a Parliamentary Committee, and the following extract 
from an authoritative state paper :— 

“The Kaffirs had an ample justification of the war into which they 
rushed with such fatal imprudence in the close of the last year (1834), 
This justification rests on two grounds. First, the Kaffirs had to resent, 
and endeavoured justly, though impotently, to avenge a series of encroach- 
ments upon them, which had terminated in the assumption by Great 
Britain, first, of the dominion, and then of the exclusive possession, of 
all the country between the Great Fish River and the Keis Kamma.” 

[t was owing to the fabrication of falsehoods and ecalumnies similar to 
those above alluded to—strung together with the most Jesuitical sem- 
blance of truth, candour, and philanthropy, and next artfully palmed on 
the credulity of the British public, that so strong a prejudice for a long 
time existed in England (at the expense of the unfortunate colonists) in 
favour of the native tribes of Southern Africa; a feeling which at last 
acquired such an ascendency as to pervade the councils of the state, and 
influence the opinion of the minister, who openly justified the Kafhr in- 
vasion of 1834—annulled the treaty by which the barbarians had been 
rightfully punished for that unprovoked outrage, and finally recalled 
from his government the gallant veteran, who had so judiciously inflicted 
well-merited chastisement on our treacherous foes. To such ill-advised 
measures may undoubtedly be traced the origin of the Jast Kafr war.* 

Should any further argument be requisite to prove our rightful posses- 
slon—as successors of the Dutech—to the territory as far as the Great Fish 
River, that argument is furnished by the Kaffirs themselves, who in jus- 
tifying their invasion of 1819, said— 

‘Our fathers drove the boers out of the Zuureveld; and we dwelt there 


because we had conquered it.’ + 
* * * * # . 

But to return from this lengthened digression to the course of owr nar- 
rative, at the period when in 1780 the first “commando” against the Kafhrs, 
drove back the invaders across the boundary of the Great Fish River. 

Although the farmers were then successful in repulsing the savages, 
the latter ever availing themselves of the shelter of the Fish River bush, 
continued to be such a constant source of annoyance to the Duteh—who 
by degrees had scattered themselves over the Zuureveld—that another large 
commando was raised in 1793 for the purpose of expelling these intruders, 
and recapturing the cattle which had been stolen from the colonists. 

This expedition ended in a sort of prolonged euerilla warfare against 
the Kaffirs ; the Dutch government at the Cape had no regular troops to 
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See in “ Parliamentary Correspondence,” Sir Benjamin d’Urban’s Despatch 
to Lord Glenelg, dated 9th of June, 1836; also Colonel Smith’s letter of April 
6th, 1836. 
t See Pringle’s “ Residence in Southern Africa,” p. 99. 
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spare for the protection of its subjects on the frontier, but the hoor 
all parts of the country were summoned to the point of sesiinars from 
large irregular force under Mr. Maynier, the landdrost. or rer ad 
trate of Graaf-Reynet, was speedily assembled - and th one mee 
thus raised, crossed the frontier and invaded Kaffirland hig rin 
suit of stolen oxen, than for the purpose of chastising the thie has aa 
in the meantime doubled on their pursuers, (a manceuvre they have Bam 
frequently repeated ) got into their rear, and—to compare small ies a, 
ereat—like Hannibal marching on Rome, whilst Scipio was in pursuit of 
the Numidians; Langa, the chief of the hostile Kaffrs. eal the ae 
unprotected limits of the colony and committed such devastations a 
the invaders of Kafhrland were obliged quickly to return in een af 
their homesteads ; and Mr. Maynier’s force shortly after became so rng 
ganised, that a disadvantageous peace was eventually concluded with the 
enemy, who had no sooner—according to agreement—restored the stolen 
cattle, than they repented of the act, and instantly recommenced their 
robberies and depredations. 

This commando of 1798, under the orders of the landdrost of Graaf- 
Reynet, may properly be considered as the first of the Kaffir wars, and 
like all those which have followed, was provoked by Kaflir aggression, 
Kaffir plunder, and Kaffir devastation. an 

Its results were as unsatisfactory as ever have proved those of all sub- 
sequent operations against these wily savages, and such failures may be 
chiefly attributable to many of the same causes, which rendered the above 
campaign so completely abortive. 

In the first place, there was a want of sufficient force to guard the 
frontier, which from its nature, no numbers in fact could have protected, 
or will ever be able to protect against the Kafhirs, so long as a tract 
of country, covered with dense jungle, be regarded as the boundary of 
the eastern provinee.* Next, the recapture of the stolen property, and not 
the personal chastisement and destruction of the robbers, appear to have 
ever been the main objects of hostile expeditions entering the country of the 
latter; and thirdly the want of faith which constantly marked the conduct 
of government towards those men constituting the levies, who from remote 
parts of the colony, had, to the great detriment of their own interests and 


property, been ordered for service to the eastern frontier ; and who, 
d, received their “ conge § with- 





when those services were no longer require * 
out reward, or any remuneration for the expenses and losses they migut 
have incurred, during the time thev were in the field. | | 
The consequence of all this mismanagement at that period, was the 
unsatisfactory treaty of peace (like many of a later date) patched _ 
1794, by the Dutch colonial government with the Kafhrs, who continues 
with impunity their usual depredations on the colony, till at last, the 
e, nearly abandoned by the Dutch settlers ; 


. . 4 .. 2 
and generally speaking the boers on the eastern frontiers 4 gins 
remote districts adjoining, driven to despair by beg ld a witveae 
fute—naturally concluding that the government which amen nas, 1795. 
would as little be able to punish—threw off their allegiance ; an i 
when the Cape of Good Hope became a British dependency, o- ~ 
of the country comprising the eastern provinces was handed over to us 
a state of the ereatest. anarchy and confusion. pA ene 
panera hoosing the 


Zuureyeld was in consequence 


- 


. ; 
Ky One good reason (and now that we can do 
Y¢, whose banks are free from bush, as the bound 


so with justice) for ¢ 
ary of the colony. 
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THE COURT AND TIMES OF CHARLES I.* 


THERE cannot be a question as to the interest of that kind of intimate 
correspondence, which belonging to the time itself of which it treats, 
and proceeding from influential and well-informed authorities, not only 
affords the most copious information on affairs of state, but draws quite 
as liberally on affairs which, if less important, are certainly not less 
attractive. Curious revelations of court manners, quaint pictures of 
social morals in court and city, and strange details of the private lives of 
the most distinguished persons of the day, are given by those indus- 
trious and prying “ Intelligencers’’—the John Chamberlain s, the Rey. 
Joseph Mead’s, the Doctor Meddus’s, and the Mr. Beaulieu’s of the 
times of Charles the First, as well as of those of his predecessor James 
the First, and we are indebted to the indefatigable Dr. Birch for this 
second collection of these at once entertaining and instructive docu- 
ments. 

The worthy Intelligencers certainly plod away at their task at times 
in a sufficiently dull and sapient tone to gratify the most sober-minded 
historian ; they are also in no small degree touched with the leaven of 
the day—the vision of that little power which had burst upon the eyes of 
the commonalty of England, and which by leading them constantly to 
refuse that which they had little right to withhold, was ever exasperating 
the monarch to too frequent recourse to the prerogative, and thus daily 
embittering the great struggle which was then impending between the 
crown andthe commons. Jealous of the power of the favourite, busied 
with paltry yet amusing court intrigues, and pandering to the appetites 
of their employers, the Intelligencers evidently sided in the main with 
the popular party, but discussions such as these, although the staple of 
the reign, are relieved by details of a very different kind, life-like pictures 
of a most remarkable epoch, and one in particular of these sage “ Intel- 
ligencers”’—the Rey. Mr. Mead—is never so much at home as when he 
has got a little bit of court scandal to relate. 

How private and personal was the character of the intelligence for- 
warded by those courtly spies, may be judged of by such a hint as that 
contained in a letter of the Rev. J. Mead’s to Sir Martin Stuteville, 
dated Feb. 3, 1626. 

3esides what is in the enclosed, holding the bottom of my second letter 
against the fire till it grew brown, I read as followeth :-— . 

“Sir,— Will you believe that the duke should be carried in his box by six 
men to St. James’s to tennis, and the king walk by him on foot? It is true. 
I doubt not but you have heard of the play in Christmas, which was begun 
again at the duke’s entering, the king having heard one full act.” 

The treaty of marriage of Charles with Henrietta Maria, of France, 
was ratified by the king three days after James’s death. On the Ist ot 
May (1625) they were married by proxy, in Paris; and on the 7th ot 
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The Court and Times of Charles the First, illustrated by Authentic and 
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June the queen arrived at Dover, with the Duke of Buckingham, ‘T 
tit-bits 10 reference to this marriage are both amusing and Demian 
. ’ - N . ia s al,¢ S » 
“Thad minded,’ says John Chamberlain, writing to Sir Dudley Carle 
¢ : is » 1e¢ i e- 
ton, “to send a list of the ladies that are appointed to meet the queen at 
Dover ; but it varies and alters so often, that it were to no snipe The, 
number 1s abou t four or five and twenty : all their coaches furnished with 
s1X horses, which comes altoyether now in fashion 3; a vanity of excessive 
charge, and of little use.” y OF excess 
The same letter contains also a hint of a different kind. highly indica 
, . / =) a 7 
tive of the feelings entertained by the Intelligencer towards the bonne 
«The Lord of Arundel hath played a friendly part with the Lady Fan- 
shaw, and caused the king to send for all her pictures, great and small : 
which may serve as a caveat, that if you bring home any you esteem. 
’ : ° 5 
he may be the last should see them.” 
The queen arrived in London at a time when upwards of a hundred 
os » = P ] ° 
ersons were dying weekly of the plague; but this appears to have 
caused but little anxiety. The following is Dr. Meddus’s account of the 


event. 
London, June 17, 1625. 

The last night at five o’clock, (there being a very great shower) the king and 
queen, in the royal barge, with many other barges of honour, and thousands of 
boats, passed through London-bridge to Whitehall; infinite numbers besides 
those in wherries, standing in houses, ships, lighters, western barges ; and on 
each side of the shore, fifty good ships discharging their ordnance as their 
majesties passed along by, as, last of all, the tower did—such a peel as, I believe 
she never before heard the like. The king and queen were both in green suits. 
The barge windows, notwithstanding the vehement shower, were open, and all 
the people shouting amain. She hath already given some good signs of hope 
that she may ere long by God’s blessing, become ours in religion. 

She arrived at Dover on Sunday, about eight in the evening, lay there in the 
castle that night, whither the king rode on Monday morning from Canterbury, 
came thither after ten of the clock, and she being at meat, he stayed in the 
presence till she had done, which she being advertised of, she made short work, 
rose, went unto him, kneeled down at his feet, took and kissed his hand. The 
king took her up in his arms, kissed her, and talking with her, cast down his eyes 
towards her feet (she seeming higher than report was, reaching to his shoulder, ) 
which she soon perceiving, discovered and showed him her shoes, saying to this 
effect: “Sir I stand upon mine own feet ; I have no helps by art. Phus high I 
am and neither higher nor lower.’ Sheis nimble and quick, black eyed, brown 
haired, and, in a word, a brave lady, though perhaps a little touched with the 
green sickness. 
" One ship, where upon stood above a hundred people, not being ees “er 
well tied to the shore, and they standing all upon one side, was OV erturned a 
sunk—all that were upon her tumbling into the Thames ; yet was wot any = 
that [can hear of, but all saved by help of boats. ; a 
_ The bells rung till midnight and all ihe streets were full of bonfires, and in 
this one street were above thirty. . 

Another letter of the same date is still more particular. 

It were but lost labour to tell you the queen arrived on —— oe pi 
that on Monday, at ten o'clock, the king came one age” he was come 
visit her; and though she were unready, so soon as — fa ane 
she hastened down a pair of stairs to mect him, and pepe ten Nee with many 
and to kiss his hand, he wrapt her up in his arms, an hy - e en ce pais pour 
Kisses, The first words she said to him were, Sire, je sus venue © 








oe 
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votre majeslé pour estre usce et commandie de vous. They retired themselves an 
hour, and then, having made herself ready, they went forth into the presence, 
where she recommended all her servants by name and quality in order. At 
dinner, being carved pheasant and venison by his majesty (who had dined 
before), she eat heartily of both, notwithstanding her confessor (who all the 
while stood by her), had forewarned her that it was the even of St. John Bap- 
tist, and was to be fasted, and that she should take heed how she gave ill 
examples or scandal at her first arrival. ‘The same night, having supped at 
Canterbury, her majesty went to bed, and, some time after, his majesty fol- 
lowed her; but, being entered her bed-chamber, the first thing he did, he 
bolted all the doors round about, being seven, with his own hand, letting in 
but two of his bed-chamber to nndress him; which being done, he bolted 
them out also. ‘The next morning he lay till seven o'clock, and was pleasant 
with the lords that he had beguiled them, and hath ever since been very 
jocund. 

Yesterday, I saw them coming up from Gravesend, and never beheld the 
king to look so merrily. Instature, her head reached just to his shoulder ; but 
she is young enough to grow taller. Those of our nation that know best her 
disposition are very hopeful that his majesty will have power to bring her to 
his own religion. Being asked, not long since, if she could abide an Huguenot, 
« Why not,” said she, “ was not my father one ?” 


The opportunity for increasing the force of the Catholic missions in so 
heretic a country as England, which was afforded by the marriage of the 
Princess Henrietta Maria with Charles I., was not lost upon the papal 
power. The Capuchins, a community of friars vowed to poverty, having 
distinguished themselves by the stand they made in France against the 
Huguenots, a certain number were selected to attend the princess for the 
service of her chapel in England. The good fathers directed themselves 
immediately upon their arrival with so much zeal to the overthrow of 
Protestantism, that it not only drew upon them universal obloquy but 
also involved their royal mistress in continual disputes. The history of 
this mission, written by Father Cyprien de Gamache, is most unques- 
tionably the most curious and entertaining record connected with the 
court and times of Charles I. 

No sooner had the priests arrived than, according to Dr. Meddus, 
they became importunate to have the chapel finished at St. James’s. The 
king’s answer, however, was, that if the queen’s closet were not large 
enough, they might have mass in the great chamber ; and if the great 
chamber was not wide enough, they might use the garden ; and if the 
garden would not serve their turn, then was the park the fittest place. 

Mr. Chamberlain says of a feast given to the ambassador and other 
French, by the Duke of Buckingham, upon the occasion of the publica- 
tion of the articles, that they were “ entertained with such magnificence 
and prodigal plenty, both for curious cheer and banquet, that the like 
hath not been seen in these parts. One rare dish came by mere chance : 
a sturgeon, full six feet long, that afternoon leaping into a sculler’s boat, 
not far from the place, was served in at supper. In all these shows and 
feastings,” continues the worthy Intelligencer, “ here hath been such ex- 
cessive bravery on all sides, as bred rather a surfeit than any delight in 
them that saw it. And it were more fit, and would have become us 
better, to compare and dispute with such pompous kind of people in iron 


‘bey’ ° . ”? 
and steel, than in gold and jewels, wherein we came not near them. 


The Rev. Joseph Mead testifies to the same purpose. “ The great 
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feast at Whitehall was on Tuesday, where iS uns 
the Duke of Chevreuse put down ours,” : 

There is a characteristic sketch of Henrietta Maria 

: —* ; ; a 

came Intelligencer, which we do not discover in Miss 
lent biography, where, however, justice is d 
breaking windows. 


peakable bravery ; but 


in a letter of the 
Strickland’s excel- 
one to her mayjesty’s talent in 


The friars so frequent the queen’s private chamber that the king is 
offended, and so told them, having (as it is said) granted them a nite 
cient liberty in public. This Mr. Mordaunt Writes to me 9p than sufti- 
which follows :—‘* The queen,” saith he, “howsoever little ‘of ricer 
spirit and vigour, and seems of a more than ordinary resolution. : Wit y : 
frown, divers of us being at Whitehall to see her being at dinner and the itm 
somewhat overheated with the fire and company, she drove us all on F the 
chamber. I suppose none but a queen could have cast such a scowl.” neta 


Nothing, indeed, could exceed the wilfulness of the weak and head- 
strong young queen, except, perhaps, that of her ghostly counsellors ; 
witness a scandalous example given by the reverend Intelligencer who 
relates— 

That the king and queen dining together in the presence, Mr. Hacket being 
then to say grace, the confessor would have prevented him, but that Hacket 
shoved him away. Whereupon the confessor went to the queen’s side, and was 
about to say grace again, but that the king, pulling the dishes unto him, and 
the carvers falling to their business, hindered. When the dinner was done, he 
thought, standing by the queen, to have been before Mr. Hacket: but Mr. 
Hacket again got the start. The confessor, nevertheless, begins his grace as 
loud as Mr. Hacket, with such a confusion, that the king, in a great passion, 
instantly rose from the table, and, taking the queen by the hand, retired into 
the bedchamber. Was not this a priestly discretion ? 

It is curious that the existence of a north-west passage, in the attempt 
to discover which so many lives and so much money have been sacrificed 
within the last half century, was a subject of interest at this early period. 
In a letter of Sir Robert Carr’s, dated Salisbury, October 18, it is said, 
“There is talking here that there is a ship come home which assures the 
king that the north-west passage is now found, which will be no small 
benefit to this nation.” At this time, the last months of 1626, the various 
letters contain frequent references to the progress of the Inglorious eX- 
pedition which had been sent under Sir Edward Cecil, Lord W geen 
against Cadiz, the mischief done by the Dunkirkers who, to our disgrace, 
swept the channel of our merchantmen and fishing-boats —— 
attempt at retaliation, and to the progress of the plague, W we ab : 
driving the court and parliament to Oxford, had ultimately competied the 
king and queen to take refuge in the New Forest. st line 

The Dutchmen did not, however, it would appear, from Se Pi “ 
in one of the Rev. Mr. Mead’s letters, let off the Dunkirkers sO eas ys 11. 
it is stated, that having taken two Dunkirk sloops with nity -nine pa 

ge gE, OE See wn back to back, they thre» them 
armed men in them, and binding the men back 10 | and. as the rest con- 
all into the sea, Save the odd man, who was English, os aie on our 
fessed, was a prisoner, and was forced to a pecans aoe, 
coast. This execution, it is added, was b as 
selves, F 

The year 1626 was ushered in by the a ¥ 
and by preparations for the equally unfortunate 


egun by 


the discomfited fleet, 
~ ae 
spedition against the 
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Isle of Rhé. A certain Captain Brett, it would appear, prognosticated 
to the favourite that the great fleet was never likely to have better suc- 
cess, while there was sent with it bag without money, cook without 
meat, and Jove without charity. This was a play upon the names of three 
chief captains, but it was significative of complaints, which appear to have 
been general, and therefore probably not without foundation. We have 
at the same epoch the following account of a highwayman of gentle blood 


and poetic geulus. 


“ Mr. Clavell, a gentleman, a knight’s eldest son, a great highway robber, and 
of posts, was, together with a soldier, his companion, arraigned, condemned cn 
Monday last, January 30th, at the King’s Bench bar. He pleaded for himself, 
that he never had stricken or wounded any man, never taken any thing from 
their bodies, as rings, &c., never cut their girdles or saddles, or done them who 
he robbed any corporeal violence. He was with his companion reprieved, and 
sent these following verses to the king for mercy, and hath obtained it,— 


*¢T that have robb’d so oft, am now bid stand— 
Death and the law assault me, and demand 
My life and means. I never used men so, 
But, having ta’en their money, let them go. 
Yet must I die? and is there no relief ? 

The king of kings had mercy on a thief— 
So may our gracious king too, if he please, 
Without his council grant me a release ; 
God is his precedent, and men shall see 
His mercy go beyond severity.’ ” 


In a letter of the Rev. Joseph Mead’s, dated February the 25th, there 
is an account of a curious misadventure that befel the celebrated traveller 
Sir Robert Shirley, who, expostulating with a Persian ambassador, that 
he gave not the respect due unto an elder ambassador, the Persian de- 
manded to see his commission; which he producing, the Persian, when 
he had seen it, gave him such a blow of the hand as felled him to the 
ground, alleging it was a counterfeit, and that he had abused the Sophi, 
and would have cut his throat had he not retired himself. An explana- 
tion subsequently given by Dr. Meddus was, that Sir Robert Slurley’s 
commission was sealed on the one side, whereas the King of Persia’s 
use is to give two seals, one at the top of the commission, another at the 
bottom. 

The commencement of the great struggle of the commons with the 
king may be said to date with the first attack directed against the royal 
favourite upon his return from pawning the crown jewels in Holland, 
when the duke was impeached by Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Eliot; 
the impeachment comprising charges of peculation and mismanagement; 
of the betrayal of the interest of his country to the French king ; and 
of procuring, it was more darkly hinted, the death of James by ad- 
ministering to him a deadly potion instead of medicine in his illness. 
The Intelligencers foresaw that so definite a move must either break the 
favourite or dissolve the commons. ‘The result, however, was not im- 
mediately as had been anticipated. “My Lord Digby” and “my Lord 
of Bristol” were summoned before the lords of the upper house bar as 
delinquents, their accuser being his majesty. This was at the same time 
that Sir Robert Cotton’s library was put under arrest, because he had 
imparted ancient precedents to the lower house. It was in vain that 
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yen oe Digges and Sir John Eliot were committed to the Tower 
and others were threatened, the parliament peristed in refusing to grant 
any supplies unless justice was done against the duke, and was in « 
“ae tape g <e, and was in con- 
~— dissolved in June. The unfortunate Charles had his domestic 
“ we A ag gtievances to fight against at the same time. In a 
a ee > r. I erry, who appears to have heen a sub-intelligencer to 
the Rev. Mr. Mead, dated July 1, 1626, it is related as follows :— 
On Monday, about three in the afternoon, the king, passing into the queen's 
side, and finding some Frenchmen, her servants, unreverently dancing and 
curvetting in her presence, took her by the hand, and led her into his lodejnes 
locking the door after him, and shutting out all, saving only the queen ; pre- 
sently, upon this my Lord Conway called forth the French bishop and others 
of that clergy into St. James’s Park, where he told them, the king’s pleasure 
was, all her majesty’s servants of that nation, men and women, young and 
old, should depart the kingdom, together with the reasons that enforced his 
majestyso to de. The bishop said much upon it that, being in the nature of 
an ambassador, he could not go, unless the king his master should command 
him. But he was told again, that the king his master had nothing to do here 
in England ; and that, if he were unwilling to go, England would send force 
enough to convey him away hence. 7 

The bishop had as much reason to dance loth to depart, as the king and all 
his well-affected subjects had to send him packing; for he had as much power 
of conferring orders, and dispensing with sacraments, oathis, &c., as the pope 
could give ; and so, by consequence, was a most dangerous instrument to work 
the pope’s ends here. 

The king’s message being thus delivered by my Lord Conway, his lordship, 
accompanied with Mr. Treasurer and Mr. Comptroller, went into the queen’s 
lodgings, and told all the French likewise, that were there, that his majesty’s 
pleasure was, they should all depart thence to Somerset House, and re- 
main there till they knew further his majesty’s pleasure. The women howled 
and lamented, as if they had been going to execution, but all in vain ; for the 
yeomen of the guard, by that lord’s appointment, thrast them and all their 
country folks out of the queen’s lodgings, and locked the doors after them. 

It is said also, the queen, when she understood the design, grew very impa- 
tient, and broke the glass windows with her fist. But since, I hear, her rage 
is appeased, and the king and she, since they went together to Nonsuch, have 
been very jocund together. 

The same day, the French being all at Somerset House, the king, as I have 
heard some affirm, went thither, and made a speech to them to this purpose : 
that he hoped the good king, his brother of France, would not take amiss what 
he had done; for the French, he said, (particular persons he would tax) had 
occasioned many jars and discontents between the king and him ; such, indeed, 
as loncer were insufferable. He prayed them, therefore, to pardon him, if he 
sought his own ease and safety ; and said, moreover, that he had given — to 
his treasurer to reward every one of them for their year's service. Bg . — 
morning, being Tuesday, there was distributed among them 11,000/, in money, 
and about 20,0002. worth of jewels. , ; 

The French were not, however, so easily got rid of, notwithstanding 

» kine’s “ty towards them. In a letter of the 11th of August 
the king's generosity last were attending at Somerset 
of the same year it says, “ Monday ast wee : F Senne centiel the 
House thirty coaches and fifty carts, to have, alter canner carr 

7 * 2 reas > being’ rovided for them at Ro- 
French and their goods away, suppet oa vy were disengaged of 
chester. But so they would not depart, wi ey vn bill “f 4.0001. 
moneys they stood engaged for, for the » nig eevee bill of S00. 
for necessaries of the queen; a second was the apothecat) 
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for drugs; and the third of the bishop’s, of 15002., for his unholy water. 
Yet on Tuesday, after dinner, most of them went wa ay.” How this was 
brought about is related more circumstantially in another letter of Mr. 
Perry's — 

On Monday last was the peremptory day for the departure of the French ; 
what time the king's officers attending them with coaches, carts, and barges, 
they contumaciously refused to go, saying they would not depart, until they 
had order from their king ; and, above ‘all, the bishop stood upon his punctilio, 
This news being sent in post to the king, on ‘Tuesday morning, his majesty 
despatched away to London the captain ‘of the cuard, attended ‘with a compe- 
tent number of his yeomen, as likewise with heralds, trumpets, and messen- 
gers, first to proclaim his majesty’s pleasure at Somerset Gate; which, if it 
were not specdily obeyed, the yeomen of the guard were to put it in execution, 
by turning all the French out of Somerset House by head and shoulders, and 
shutting the gate after them. Which news, so soon as the lrench heard, their 
courage came down, and they yielded to be gone the next tide. 

The time being come, my Lord Conway, Mr. Treasurer, and Mr. Comp- 
troller, went to see them perform their promise, and brought the bishop out of 
the gate to the boot of his coach ; where he, makinga stand, told them he had 
one favour more to crave at their hands, namely, that they weld permit him 
to stay till the midnight tide, to the end that he might go away private and 
cool ; which was not denied him. So on ‘Tuesday night they lay ‘at Gravesend, 
on W ednesday night at Rochester, yesternight at Canterbury, and to- night 
they are to lodge at Dover, from whence God send them a fair wind. 


The French priests ae attendants are further reported to have been 
very sullen and dogged at their first setting out, but kind entertainment 
by the w ay made them more tame by the time they came to Dover. At 
that place’ a fellow threw a stone at Madame St. Geor ge, as she entered 
the boat; “whereupon an English knight that sat next her stepped on 
shore “an gave the fellow a w ound, which cost him his life!” 

Expostulations on the part of the French at the dismissal of their 

ountrymen from the English court, the nominations to the queen’s 
euuiena the mutiny in ‘the fleet for arrears of pay and against bad 
provisions, the various means proposed to raise money, by raising silver 
and gold two shillings in the pound, and by coining lighter money, and 
the ‘soublous 1 taxation for the city’s fleet of twenty sail, including the 
supplanting of privy seals, and benevolences by royal subsidies, are the 
great features that preceded the sailing of the unfortunate expedition to 
the Isle of Rhe. The opposition to so much and such various taxation 
was naturally great, and after the celebrated Sir Robert Cotton, a tailor 
designated as Prophet Ball, appears to have most distinguished himself. 
The duke, however, was inflexible. He silenced Sir Robert, by in- 
quiring if he came to instruct the king and council; and put the tailor, 

“who quoted Scripture to them mightily,” into prison: in fact, he 
stopped at no means for effecting ms objects. It is even related that the 
Bishop of Winchester being dead, ¢ ‘a bishop of this land, and a Cam- 
bridge man, offered to persuade the duke, that it was the best for him to 
take the bishopric of Winchester himself; whereat the duke startling, 
and asking how he could be a bishop? § If your grace,’ quoth he, ‘ will 
procure me the bishopric, and take the revenues yourself.’ ”’ 

There were no less than five bishops died in this year (1626), and even 
the “ Intelligencers” came in for some of the benefits accruing from so 
many sees to be disposed of. The Rey. Joseph Mead writes that the 
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ishop of Ely, overeome with kindnes 
Bishop of Luly, 1e with kindness to Dr. Meddus for his intel! 
d pee vd at I ; d ; i 11S litellioence 
and surprised at London at the instant, bestowed lilies tis ca 
. Pe . . ‘an . a _— lik Ss "Plypa 
month, a living in his gift in Essex, of 1601. oy bette selina 
—_ , Uber per ani ; 
the doctor's son, a young Master of Arts and an 0 f d a oi 
r a . :; — S = 3 xtord man. In 
, , ) > rar —— ° . . 
November of the same year, the favourite obtained from the king his re- 
admission of twelve French priests ; it is rel 4] od a 
salle I 5 It Is related by the same authority 
r "ACE . . . ; 
. the Ther wes eh =~ queen of a Jewel, the second in the ines. 
. : 1ere 1s Sc é 4 \ Miri i) . 
_— s, saith the same letter, a scurvy book come forth, called 
The Devil and the Duke, for which, on Wednesday, was much in juisiti 
in Paul’s Churchyard.” T ady Baile... oe 
in Pa f sC , chyard. Phe same month Lady Falkland was banished the 
. 7 oO r ee ow : z 
court for going to mass with the queen, “in whose conversion,” says the 
reverend agi cig “the Roman church will reap no great credit 
“a . an - . ° . : Oo, ad 
becau: e she was called home out of Ireland for her grievous ex- 
tortions. 
- rTeYTryv } rar > . ion 
Phe poverty ot the government, or the passion for money to carry on 
foreign enterprises, led to many absurd scenes, a3 well as to disorderly 
occurrences. The Rey. J. Mead says, in a letter, of November 25th :— 
But the sweetest news, like marchpane, I keep for the hanquet. Now the 
French ambassador is departed, a certain hetorochta ambassador is coming 
upon the stage. A youth he is, | hear, with never a hair on his face ; and the 
principal by whom he is sent, and whom he is to represent, lies concealed in 
this town: and in one word, to solve this riddle, is the President of the Society 
of Rosy Cross ; whose said ambassador, on Sunday afternvon, hath appointed 
to come to court, with thirteen coaches. The proffers he is to make his ma- 
jesty are no small ones; to wit—if his majesty will follow his advice, he will 
presently put three millions, viz., thirty hundred thousand pounds, into his 
coffers, and will teach him a way how to suppress the Pope ; how to bring the 
Catholic king on his knees ; how to advance his own religion all over Chiristen- 
dom ; and Jastly, how to convert Turks and Jews to Christianity ; than which 
you can desire no more in this world. 
mn . . ° =. ™ ad = 
[he name of this ambassador of the President of the Rosicrucians, 
we are afterwards told was Phillipus Johbertus ; and “his ambassador's 
, . + uae - 99 ra 7. 17-1 
or messenger’s name (which is but a youth), Origines.” It 1s needless 
to say that the proffer of gold never came to any thing, and that the so- 
called embassy was looked upon at the time as a contrivance to get access 
to the king in private, to draw attention to the duke / ren 
. a aes aang iy skete 1e 
practices. We have shortly afterwards a curious little sketch of th: 
manners of the court. in di 
‘ . alow } ie ned 
“On Tuesday the queen went by water to 0g ite m0 on 
oe eo es ae f tunes went thence 
aboard the Earl of Warwick’s fair ship, — — t “ l cael 
. ° ‘sepack to ad ti i 
by water to Greenwich, thence came on forse ~. pe fey 
. sa : S y S B "se ( se ( . 
London ; the earl attending her majesty to eevee” black caps - herself 
Ae . : ® ’ . yess y ack Cap: wewwe 
riding before bareheaded, save her tour priests witt naaiews nad 
Ee or hats, and masked ; but her majesty ha 
and ladies in little black beaver hats, ISked ; 
7 © . . + 4 9 
a fair white feather in her hat. 
Before the favourite started upon t 
. 9 
peters went about to knights’ and alde 
well, and have something given them. 
in great request, and it 1s stated that tne 
Six Or seven score pistols in his nn 
bd . » 9 ] ~*~ : ’ 
with, in rezard of my lord’s absence, Me © 
f. . © : break open ule 
rom his majesty a warrant to 


he Rochelle expedition, his trum- 
ses ke their fare- 
rmen’s houses to take their i 
Pistols and other aris were also 
Earl of Warwick having some 
which his lady refused to part 
duke either sent or procured 
door of the armoury and 
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to take them all out for the king’s use. The last thing before his depar- 
ture the duke gave a a supper at York House, and a masque to 
their majesties, “ wherein first comes forth the duke, after him Envy, 
with divers open-mouthed dogs’ he: ads, representing the people's barking ; 
next came Fame, then Truth, &e.” At the same time there was a gre vat 
sress both in and about London, “so much, that on Monday last,” says the 
reverend Intelligencer, in a fetter dated May 25th, 1627, “in Middlesex. 
towards Harrow on the Hill, many were pressed in their beds, to the 
number of five hundred, and money ‘levied to the sum of 30007. to set 
them out.” Before the duke joined the fleet at Portsmouth, about 
10,0002. were sent down, the most of it taken for French goods, by 
Candle, at Merchant Tailors’ Hall, ‘therewith to pay the soldiers and 
mariners both their arrearages and two or three months aforehand, to 
encourage them the better.” The king was also twice feasted on aed 
the Triumph. On the second occasion the chest with the king’s plate 
fell into the sea, “and there lies, for the Dutch diver is said not to have 
found it.” 

When the favourite failed in taking the citadel of Rhe, Mr. Pory re- 
lates that the upshot of a libel then sung at Paris, was that “the Duke 
of Buckingham be not able to take the “citadel of Rhé, yet is he able to 

take the Tower of London,” which, adds the Intelligencer, ‘¢may be con- 
strued in many ways.” The French king’s saying to the Savoy ambas- 
sador, as he came that way, was “ Alack!”’ said he, **if I had known 
my brother of England had longed so much for the Isle of Rhe, I would 
have sold it him for half the money it hath cost him.” 

Early in November the sad and doleful tidings arrived in London of 
the overthrow of the British by the French andes the Count de Schom- 
berg. ‘ The duke is expected here on Saturday,” it is said, in a letter 
of November 16, 1627. Divers lords are ridden towards Plymouth to 
meet him, and my lord chamberlain is gone with a rich je vel unto him 
from the king. They report he behaved himself valiantly and saw all 
the men aboard before he left the land.” In a letter of the Rev. J. 
Mead’s to Sir Martin Stuteville, dated December 8, 1627, there is con- 
tained what purports to be 


A Relation of the Manner of the Defeat of our Men in the Isle of Rhé. 


On Monday the 29th of October, in the morning, our whole army came to 
St. Martin’s, except those 300 which were sent to guard the bridge over 
which we were to retreat into the Isle de I’ Oye. But before we could be ready 
to march away, came intelligence to my lord duke, that the enemy was march- 
ing from the little fort, whereupon command was given that we should march 
away with all expedition that might be. But before we were out of the town, 
many of the enemy came out of the fort, and followed the rear of us with 
their swords drawn in a bray ado, calling and hallooing untous. W Rerenper, 
being musket-shot out of the tow ms we were all drawn into battle, thinking the 
enemy would have set upon us; for they had 300 horse and above 3000 foot, 
which were within half a mile of us. But forthe present they would advance 
no nearer us. We therefore all turned faces about, and advanced somewhat 
towards them, which they seeing fi eclage made a ‘stand. Then Sir William 
Cunningham and Sir Alexander Brett. with some other of our commanders, 
shouted out and waved their h ats, flourished their swords, and called to the 
= to come me but they, having a further prospect, would not then stir. 
len we turned our faces again, 9 g e 
behind the walls and close again, and marched _—— — 4 0 i 
S, é our musketeers in am 
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cade. Now the enemy marched forward, thinking to have marched iii 
but their horses approaching near to our ambuscades, our seiaiieened te rh 
upon them, which caused them to retreat and march another way, ‘\ e had 
not marched above three miles further, than we came to many little hil]s which 
we marched up, and underneath set ourselves in battle, stayine ft "set 
before we began to marcn forward. In the meantime, the enemy which were 
about a mile and a half off, came almost up to us, and stood upon oe at 
hills, to view after what manner we marched, and which way. = 

Then were drawn forth of the forlorn hope some musketeers to shoot at 
those upon the hills, and to play upon their horses. But, as we marched away, 
they still approached nearer upon us; at what time the passage was so narrow. 
having salt pits on each side, that we could not march above five or six shocest 
The enemy, now seeing luis opportunity, poured forth a great volley of shot 
upon us. hen was command given to march away as fast possible as we could: 
for until this time we had delayed and overstripped time, as being too confident 
that the enemy durst not meddle with us. But, as our rear begun to march 
away, their horse soon charged my Lord Mountjoy’s troops, which presently re- 
treated, siving fire over their shoulders, and rode in amongst our ranks, and 
routed us so, that the most began to shift for themselves, and confusedly ran 
away and many of them casting away their arms; others, running into the 
water, were cut off. Our field-pieces were not in the battle. 

The other division of the horse fell upon Sir William Cunningham’s troops, 
but they most bravely fought it out unto the last man. Had my Lord Mount- 
joy done the like, we could not, questionless, have lost one quarter so many of 
ourmen. In this we could not charge the enemy, because our own horse 
were betwixt us and them; and they fell on with them, both horse and foot, SO 
close, that we had not time to give fire on them, if we durst, for fear of shoot- 
ingour men. So all those regiments that were in the rear were cut off, and 
some of those that were in the battle ; and the enemy still came on, charging 
even unto the bridge, where some commanders made a stand, thinking the 
soldiers would have done the like; but they, being disanimated, chose, many of 
them, rather to commit themselves to the mercy of the waters, than to turn 
upon the enemy, whereby most of these commanders, being not — were 
slain ; and had not Sir Edward Conway's regiment, which marched in the van, 
marched back again to the bridge, the enemy had absolutely slain us “ for 
they were once gotten over the bridge; but this regiment coming, beat them 

ack again, and made them confusedly to run away. a 

pc age paren musketeers of every company to guard the bridge ; 

‘ater-side king to find boats to carry 

the rest went to de Oye; many to the water-side, thin e RRO. 

: . | sre before, and given strait com 

them on board ; but my lord duke had been there before, : si soe aa 
mand, on pain of death, that no sailor should carry gg oar¢ 

morning ; that they should have order about wr — hich being burnt down, 

The same night our men set fire on the weg pyre pt Fy doubtless. 
they came all away, leaving many a hurt man be “e 1" paPo oo ede 
had they been brought off and well looked unto, they mg 
again. — 

This night my lord duke went a sl! 
again, 


orrow came asliore 
pboard, and on the morro 


+ altch prisoners without ransom, and 
lismissed the English prisoners ¥ itho 

The I rench king’ qdismussed ti g 
sent them as a present to the queen. i aces 
he Isle of Rhe, since h _ 
t seeing him 
- egming home, bu m 
an asked him how he did ; to 
‘my heart is broken 3" eX 
ders who were slain 1n 


: > I ors of t 

Sir Henry Spry, one of the emer ye 
sdead. His lady, being much Joyed a 
Jected, and not to answer her w! 


whom h ’ ¢ I swered te. Though I at : : 
gre assion for those 


th like gratulation, 
n returned safe, yet ms 
comma 
Pressing great sorrow and comp 
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his sight, and as his modesty made him say, all far superior unto himself, and 
thus died within a day after. 

In a letter dated the 2nd of February, it is related that ‘‘ one of my 
Lady Purbeck’s gentlewomen, being asked where her lady was, who is 
pursued to do penance, answered she knew not, except her ladyship was 
gone to the Isle of Rhé, now called the isle of Rue ; for which unto- 
ward speech she is laid by the heels.”” We have reference made to a 
curious practice which obtained in London at this period in a letter of 
the reverend Intelligencer of the date of January 12th, 1627 


On Saturday last, the Templars chose one Mr. Palmes, son to Sir Guy 
Palmes, their lord of misrule, under the name of lieutenant ; who, the same 
night, to gather up his rents at ten shillings a house, broke open, late in the 
night, all the doors, not only in Ram Alley, but also in Fleet Street, all along 
from Ram Alley to Temple Gate—namely, of such as would not open to him ; 
and from those that would not pay he took a distress. This being complained 
of to my lord mayor, on Sunday night last his lordship, with a guard of hal- 
berdiers, marched that way, and about eleven at night found my lord of Christ- 
mas in a tavern, who for a while made brave resistance ; but at last, being 
knocked down with halberds, he was conducted, together with some of his com- 
pany, to the Compter. On Tuesday, Mr. Attorney, being of the same house, 
fetched them out of the prison with his own coach, and carried them to the 
court, where the king himself reconciled my lord mayor and them together 
with joining of hands. The gentlemen of the Temple being this Shrovetide 
to present a masque to their majesties, over and besides the king’s own great 
masque, to be performed in the Banqueting House by an hundred actors. 


[t is subsequently explained in another letter, that Mr. Palmes was not 
himself the lord, but only the lord of misrule’s lieutenant, and that he 
was sent out on Twelfth Eve to gather up his rents, limited at five 
shillings. ‘ At every door they came to they winded the Temple horn ; 
and if, at the second blast or summons, they within opened not the door, 
their lieutenants’ voice was ‘ Give fire, gunner!’ his gunner being a robust 
a and the gun or petard itself being a huge, overgrown smith’s 
lammer. 


The disastrous expedition of the Duke of Buckingham for the relief 
of Rochelle, was followed by the still more eventful meeting of parlia- 
ment held in 1628. In the sad struggle that ensued, it would appear 
that king and subjects were alike overwhelmed with various emotions 
which it is not difficult to understand in the then existing relations of so- 
ciety. When the House of Commons gave his majesty, unanimously, in 
the month of April, five subsidies to be paid between that and Christmas; 
the king was so affected that he wept. A curious example is given of 
what D’Israeli, in his “‘ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I.,” 
calls ‘* the heated state of the political atmosphere,” in a letter of the 
reverend Intelligencer’s, dated June 15th. 

I know you have heard of that black and doleful Thursday, June the 5th, 
the day [arrived at London ; which was by degrees occasioned first of his ma- 
Jesty’s unsatisfactory answer on Monday ; increased by a message afterwards, 
that his majesty was resolved neither to add to nor alter the answer he had 
given them. Hereupon they fell to recount the miscarriages of our govern- 
ment, and the disasters of all our designs these later years, representing every 
thing to the life ; but the first day glancing only at the duke, but no naming 
him. On Wednesday they proceeded further to the naming of him; Sir Ed- 
ward Coke breaking the ice, and the rest following, so that on Thursday, they 
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‘owing still more vehe ready 
growing , | re vehement, and ready to fall dow 
was sent from his majesty, absolutely forbiddin 
vernment or any of his majesty’s ministers ; 
: P sa . ry 
session, forthwith to finish what they have : ks 
tales thie TI y have begun ; otherwise his majesty would 
dismiss them. len appeared such a spectacle of passions, as the like | 
. Ass as the like ha 
seldom been seen in such an assembly, some weeping, some md t iat; a 
ial . ey Weer ae : are ALES S » €xpostulatinge, some 
paeres of the ov of our kingdom ; some playing the divines. in 
confessing their own and country’s sins. wh} ae a, ME ety 
he Sega ys sins, which drew those judgments upon us : 
some finding, as it were, fault with those that Wept, and expressing their bold 
and courageous resolutions against the enemies of the king and kingdom 
° > Mah . 

I have been told, by a parliament man, that there were above an hundred 
weeping eyes, many who offered to speak being interrupted and silenced by 
their own passions, But they stayed not here, but as grieved men are wont 
all this doleful distemper showered down upon the Duke of B. as the cause and 
author of all their misery, in the midst of these their pangs crying out most 
bitterly against him, as the abuser of the king and the enemy of the kingdom. At 
which time, Mr. Speaker, not able, as he seemed, any longer to behold so wo- 
ful a spectacle in so grave a senate, with tears flowing in his eyes, besought 
them to grant him leave to go out for haif an hour ; which being granted him, 
he went presently to his majesty, and informed him what state the House was 
in, and came presently back with a message to dismiss the House of all commit- 
tees from further proceeding, until next morning, when they should know his 
majesty’s pleasure further. 


nright upon him, a message 
g them to meddle with the go- 
but, if they meant to have tliis 


We must follow this political extract, the only one we have indulged in, 
by another of a different, but still equally significative character. 


On Saturday, the next day, June 14, after dinner, the king and the duke he- 
ing at bowls in the Spring Garden, or, as some say, looking on those who were 
playing at bowls, the duke put on his hat. A Scottishman, one Wilson, seeing 
it, kisses his hand, and snatches it off, saying, “ You must not stand with your 
hat on before my king.” The duke falling to kick him, the king said, “ Let 
him, George ; he is either mad or a fool.”—* No, sir,” quoth Wilson, “1 ama 
sober man ; but this man’s health is pledged with as much devotion at Dunkirk 
as your majesty’s here.” Others say he said, if his majesty would give him 
leave, he would tell him that of that man which many knew but durst not 
speak. Howsoever, he escaped away at that time without any hands laid on 
him, but since are warrants out and search is made for him. 


Libels were, also, posted at the same time in the city of London to the 
effect, “ Who rules the kingdom ?—The king. Who rules the king?— 
The duke. Whe rules the duke ?—The devil.” The furnace of discon- 
tent at leneth flowed over, and upon the occasion of the last arena 
that were being made to relieve the heroic and unfortunate Rochellers, 


which seemed to be always preparing and never prepared ; John Felton, 


a younger son of a Suffolk gentleman of small fortune, realised his own 
I life of the showy and gallant, but 


wild ideas of justice by taking the _ ee 
¢ d . J. a : ous 0 ‘eyiously 
despotic, Duke of Buckingham. Several letters carter On of a. 
published, particularly from the pen of Dudley, Lord Carle on, 
yy Wott ic h to this catastrophe. The letter ot 
Henry Wotton, which refer at length to ths ¢é yp ee tea 
our Intelligencers refer more to what occurred after me hand that when 
event itself, The Rev. J. Mead relates at penapeag soul!” Also 
Fel ‘e the bl he said, “God have mercy on thy soul. 74180; 
elton gave the blow, _.. TI x an old woman 
that as Felton passed through Kingston-on- rae little David!” 
bestowed this salutation upon him. “ Now, a jewels nai 
pov the, mapaaing: 5 velco hal nial the jewels of the 
legally appraised at 300,0000,, B oe i © 
crown in the Low Countries for 50,000/. 20 
Aug.—VOL, LXXXIII. NO. CCCXXXH. 
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After the death of the thoughtless, reckless, and extravagant Buck- 
ingham, the poor Huguenots of Rochelle were abandoned to the fury of 
their Catholic conquerors. Humiliations abroad were followed by mis- 
government at home. Men, who had before been kept somewhat in 
check, now took prominent parts in the deliberations of parliament, and 
stood forward in resolute hostility to the illegal shifts and expedients 
adopted by the king to raise funds. The rise to eminence of such men 
as Selden, Cotton, Eliott, Holles, &c., can be traced with curious exact- 
ness in this correspondence, till, at length, the last endeavour to rule ac- 
cording to the Stuart notion of royalty-—-through Star Chamber perse- 
cutions, and illegal impositions, brought John Hampden into the field. 

It is more pleasant, however, to recur to the many curious revelations of 
civil manners and the quaint pictures given of social morals, than to these 
troublous political events brought about by a few daring spirits struggling 
in the cause of constitutional liberty against an absolute and irresponsible 
power. Certainly, some of the former are of a nature to startle the 
proprieties of the present century. We would particularly allude to the 
ease of the Lady Purbeck, and to those of the Earl of Castlehaven and 
Sir Giles Allington. The reverend Intelligencer, who contributes so 
largely to the correspondence, was, as before showed, particularly fond of 
a little bit of court scandal. To judge of the nature of these little epi- 
sodes, we may select an example of the least objectionable character. 


1 will now tell you a ridiculous piece, ifit may beseem my gravity. Dr. Ra- 
ven, the physician, having been long suitor to Mrs. Bennet, the 20,000/. widow, 
and being held in suspense, thought, bya more compendious way to achieve 
his end, so on Wednesday night (her maid, as it is thought, being of the conspi- 
racy, and now in prison), he hid himself in her chamber, and about two of the 
clock in the morning, came, unready, to her bedside, awaked her, and proffered 
some service that was not fit ; for she, out of a virtuous disposition, refused it, 
cries ‘* Thieves, thieves! murder, murder!” Up comes her man, apprehends 
the Raven, whom they carried the next day before the recorder, sometime his 
counsel in his love, who committed him to prison. What the catastrophe will 
be, I know not. 


We afterwards learn that the young widow had two other suitors. 
“ They were all three birds,” says Mr. Mead, punning upon their names: 
Finch, Raven, Crow (Sir Sackville), but the Raven hath fared the worst. 
The Raven was afterwards arraigned for burglary ; “and had not Judge 
Richardson most nobly jeered him out of his frantic humour, he would 
have persisted in pleading himself guilty, and so would have condemned 
himself of a deadly crime whereof he was quite innocent.” 

The superstitious turn of mind which was so characteristic of the 
times of James I., and which was turned to so good an account by that 
wily hypocrite Cromwell, makes itself ever and anon apparent during the 
reign of Charles I, Upon the occasion of the royal marriage, Mr. 
Chamberlain deems it worth while to record that “a lioness hath 
whelped in the Tower, which some take as a presage that all things are 
like to succeed as in the former time; the beginnings of both in so 
many circumstances concurring and jumping so just.” These Tower lions 
appear to have been much regarded. We read in a letter of the Rev. 
Mr, Mead’s, dated July 14, 1626, that the Duke of Buckingham rode 
a few days previously in his coach with the Venetian ambassadors to the 
baiting of a lion in the Tower. Two years afterwards (July, 1628), we 
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read of his majesty and the duke journeying 

new pinnaces, called the Lions’ Whelps yng to Deptford to see 
The progress of the plague naturally called for 

the same feeling. The reverend Intelligencer 

17th, 1625, as follows :— 


the ten 


th strong evidences of 


relates, in a letter of July, 


We had a letter yesterday from Dr. M ; 
hing almost but lamentation ; - Meddus unexpected, which contained 
nothing almos entation and desire of our prayers ; himself beine lef 
alone with one man anda maid, resolved to abide by it hom — 8 
2 rere 1 tA } sa it ° ) already ie 
houses were infected in his little parish ; whereupon he relates two p; a a 
in these words following :— particulars 
“One (saith he) in Leadenhall Street removed into the country with his 
seven children, but having buried them all there is come again hither. An old 
) ’ _—.. ss . 
c ) Si ’ » VPC ) oh ta ae ' ‘- 
Mr. Balmfc rd (saith he) told me yesterday evening, as sundry others have, that 
awoman living near Old Swan, removing into Surrey for fear of the plague 
. ‘ 7 c 9 
when she was come on thie hill near Streatham, in the wav to Croydon, turned 
back, looked on the city, and said, * Farewell, London, and farewell] plague :’ 
but soon after was taken sick, had the tokens on her breast, and these words to 
be distinctly read, ¢ It is in vain to fly from God, for he is every where,’ ” 


The short notices that occur in reference to the notorious Dr. Lamb, 
are equally characteristic. 


Colonel Gray should have gone with some command in the fleet, but refused 
unless he might,be colonel. Whereupon, the king commanded him to go with the 
duke as his counsellor. So his cabin was prepared in the duke’s own ship, and 
the duke, for a while, made much of him, and used him with great respect. 
But at length, whatsoever the matter was, he was put into another ship. Will 
you hear what tale they have at London about this ? viz., that the old countess, 
solicitous to know what should become of her son, consulted Dr. Lamb, who 
showed her, in a glass, a big, fat man, with a reddish face, brown beard, an iron 
arm, and a long dagger, &c., which she presently took to be Colonel Gray, the 
description in all things fitting him’; and, therefore, suspected he should kill 
her son. Hereupon, she writes to the duke, and tells she had such a dream, 
which much troubled her, and therefore anxiously desires, that either Colonel 
Gray might not go at all, or be removed into another ship, which was done 
accordingly. 

We afterwards learn by date of December 15, 1627, that, “ the titular 
Dr. Lamb is committed to the gate-house, about causing a VW estminster 
scholar to give himself to the devil, of which and some other of his 
fellows drawn in by this same like practice, is much in diverse _. 
The miserable death of this astrologer 1s related as follows ina _ 0 
the Rey. Mr. Mead’s to Sir Martin Stuteville, bearing date June 21st, 
1628, 


On Friday evening, June 13, Dr. Lamb having been at neat 
was coming thence, some boys and such like began to a hired pacar Ae od 
him, calling him the duke’s devil, and in such sort, that he pone Sticniehn tel 
others that he gathered up to guard him home. — in at We me 
the people following him. He supped at a cook's shop, 


ir Vl ence he 
; i i ‘nded him from their violence. Th 
watched him, whilst his guard defended him fr mip cas omar 
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to the ground, giving him divers blows and wounds, and quite beat out one of 
his eyes. Thus being left half dead, and in such a case, that he never spoke 
after he was carried to the Compter, in the Poultry, (no other house being will- 
ine to receive him) where the next morning he ended a wretched life by a 
miserable and strange dream. Some say, the keeper got above 20/. by taking 
twopence a groat apiece of such as came to see him when he was dead. 

On Monday after, my lord mayor and the aldermen of the city were called 
before the council-table to give an account of this uproar, his majesty saying, 
though Lamb were a vicious fellow, he would require an account of somebody 
for his subject. Some thought the city would be fined, unless they could ex- 
cuse it the better. A friend of mine affirms that he heard, three quarters of a 
year since, that Lamb himself should say, he should be killed by the people in 
the streets, or to that effect, besides some other predictions of the like had of 
somebody else. If this be true, it may be the fear of his destiny made him, 
upon the first quarrelling of the boys, to hire a guard, whereby occasioning a 
greater concourse of people, he may seem to have furthered what he would 
have declined. They say the people cried, moreover, whilst they were killing 
him, that if his master was there, they would give him as much. God grant 
that, to our other sins, there be no blood laid to our charge. 

We are afterwards told that the barbarous rabble which mauled and 
mangled Dr. Lamb, did it in reference to the duke, his master, as they 
called him, whom, they said, had he been there, they would have handled 
worse, and would have minced his flesh, and have had every one a bit of 
him. My lord mayor and sheriffs were sent for to court about it, and have 
been threatened to forfeit their charter if some of the malefactors be not 
pointed out. A ballad being printed of him, both printer, and seller, and 
singer, are laid in Newgate, and some three or four more upon suspi- 
clon. 

The work concludes with an original memoir of the times, by an 
observer of totally different sentiments to those whose correspondence 
precedes him. Father Cyprien de Gamache is, as before remarked, the 
historian of the missive of the Capuchin zealots, who were upon the occa- 
sion of the royal marriage deputed over to this country for the purpose 
of gaining back one of the strongholds of the reformed religion. The 
narrative of the bigoted father, if it is not to be always depended upon, 
to the strict letter, like the correspondence of the professional Intelli- 
gencers, and is not therefore of so much interest to the historical student, 
certainly carries away the palm of amusement. The account of the escape 
from the custody of the parliament of the Duke of York, in the disguise 
of a girl, and that of the infant princess as a beggar’s brat in the custody 
of the Countess of Morton, clothed in rags, and disfigured with a hump, 
is an incident so full of romance that we regret it is too long to transfer 
to our pages. The same narrative, besides many curious details of sup- 
posed and of real conversions, further contains many interesting particulars 
respecting the royal family, both before and subsequently to the execution 
of Charles, and also respecting several distinguished persons who remained 
with them after their exile. 
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THE QUESTION OF GENERAL EMIGRATION 


GENERAL emigration is decidedly the question of the d 
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customer. The colonial employer is interested in vetting servants and 


assistants. ‘Che merchant and shipowner are interested in the colonial 
trade and the transport of emigrants. All parties are indeed alike in- 
terested in this oreat question. 

“On the broad circle of this fair world’s surface,” says Mr. William 
H. G. Kingston, in some suggestions Just published for the formation of 
a system of general emigration, “ Great Britain claims dominion over 
thousands upon thousands of rich acres, ready to give forth all the ne- 
eessaries of life to every one of her present, and to millions of her still 
unborn subjects, who will yet seek them; while, at home, multitudes, 
able and willing to work, are dying of hunger and disease—discontent 
and crime are seen around, because there is here no land to till, no oceu- 
pation for their exertions, no remuneration for their labour. | 

“The object then clearly all-important. to he obtained is to transter 
the superabundant population to those lands where their industry will be 
rewarded by the production of plenty, and where they will consequently 
. ler good institutions, a virtuous and loyal 


become a contented, and und 
community.” 

The means of attaining this object is the problem to he solved. For 
once, the distress and discontent manifesting itself m this country in <l 
most open insurrection, the fears entertained from the rages sc 
abroad—the redundancy of population and the diminishe - hs teed 
minishine demand for labour—-above all, the annual descent ot Lew si 
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own case. Notwithstanding, therefore, the immense advantage of an 
extensive emigration, no one moves. Every body waits for every body 
else. A leading authority avers that such blame as belongs to the ob- 
struction of colonisation must be divided between two parties, the govern- 
ment and the public. The public expects the government to take upon 
itself the whole management and responsibility of a wholesale emigration ; 
to force the emigrants, to appoint their leaders, to find their ships (which 
Captain Marryat suggests very justly might be some of the men-of-war 
lying idle), and to procure them employment on landing. The govern- 
ment, on the other hand, waits till the pressure becomes urgent, till 
people are clamorous at the concurrent increase of rates and decrease of 
work, till our streets swarm with beggary, and our hospitals with pest, 
before it gives even a superficial attention to the most important of pub- 
lie questions. 

Yet surely it would be wiser and easier to find employment for the 
emigrant, than for the home labourer. Lord Ashley laid before the 
House, on the 2uth of July, a petition from delegates representing 
200,000 artisans and mechanics in London, asking among other things 
for a labour protection board elected by the working classes, the presi- 
dent thereof having a seat in the cabinet, a fair day’s labour being fixed 
by each trade, and a fair remuneration by law. Demands of this kind 
may some day or other assume a far more perplexing character, than any 
that have to be got over in the great problem of emigration. 

It is the duty of government to do for all, that which each class can- 
not do for itself. That is what we have ministers for, with a legislature, 
and an immense machinery of deliberative heads and executive hands. 
Ministers have, however, a great dread of taking the initiative, and still 
more so of doing more than is absolutely necessary. A minister thinks 
that if he propounds a measure which has not been bellowed for by mil- 
lions for several long years, he is going out of his way and giving himself 
most unnecessary trouble. A minister seeks not to suggest, but to keep 
in power and to live free of scrapes and difficulties. It is much to be 
regretted that we so seldom see men at the helm, who can suggest and 
govern, as well as defend themselves, and who can command opportuni- 
ties as well as parliamentary majorities: Yet two immense responsibili- 
ties are wrapped up in the emigration question, the future peace and 
tranquillity of this country, and the prosperity of the greatest colonial 
empire in the world. 

When Lord Ashley introduced the other day to the notice of the 
House, the condition of those who form the staple of what are called the 
ragged schools, most appaling was the picture! Infancy without the 
tenderness of a mother’s love—childhood without the protection of a 
father’s care —boyhood with no instruction but that of older and astuter 
vice—manhood seared at heart and lost to all good purposes or end ! 
Emigration was the remedy proposed, and government acceded to Mr. 
Hawes’s request and assigned 10,0002. to the scheme ; a sum, however, 
that wil! go but a very small way towards draining off even a portion of 
that hungry and clamorous industry which here pants in vain for work 
and for wages. 

On the other hand, the Australian and Natalian colonies concur in 
demanding an influx of labour. This is the indispensable condition of 
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their existence. Give them labour, and every resource with which b 
fient nature has blessed them—wide and verdant pl seca 
rairies, fertile valleys, thick woods. virgin mines sada 
all be brought into production. Whilst we in Enolan 1 
of the dearness of food and the cheapness of our population, our fellow- 
countrymen at the Antipodes complain of the dearness of men and w 
and the cheapness of mutton and beef. There sheep are boiled dow _ 
tallow. Of 23,000,000 acres which are contained in the eastern divi rey 
of the colony, only 40,000 are under cultivation, Look to the ne 
haustible fields for agriculture and pasturage opened by the expeditions 
of Leichardt, Mitchell, and others! Then, while New South Wales 
prefers 1ts claim against Canada, N ova Scotia and New Brunswick retort 
by a comparative denunciation of Australia. To complicate the embar- 
rassment, witnesses come forward to assure the legislature and the 
country that, in the competing virtues of Canada, New Brunswick, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, we forget a modest possession, which shares the 
virtues of all, without the faults of any of then—Prince Edward’s Island. 
Whilst the mind is puzzled by this cloud of witnesses, the perplexity 
is augmented by an unexpected recommendation of Ceylon, and 
a florid description of Natal in Africa. The confluence of testimony 
from so many quarters, .makes it almost conflicting. Yet there is great 
difference between them. The emigrants who prosper best at the Cape 
and in North America, in Canada, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and 
Prince Edward’s Island, are very small capitalists, men who land with 
10/. or 202. in their pockets, and enter upon a few acres at once, or those 
who make 10/7. and become proprietors forthwith. Australia requires 
generally speaking a different class of emigrants ; capitalists of from 
20001. to 10,0002, or of nothing but health and willingness to work, 
The relative positions of the two is, however, too often placed in the 
extreme. 

The case, however, is clear so far, that the old and new worlds are 
yearning to each other with reciprocal wants, and that for the welfare of 
both, an organised and extensive system of emigration, to be quickly 
entered upon and for a long time persevered in, ought at once to .~ 
on foot. It does not appear that the public are unwilling “ aoe . 
parishes, if we may infer any thing from the declarations made at Mary ; 
e expense of a pauper er 
Legislative C ouncil of New South 
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believed, would be paid by most parishes ; another five pounds would, it 
is said, be paid down at once by the settler on engaging his lsbosuer. 
The third five pounds may be obtained by savings, or by government 
loans, and repaid by a labour-tax. There are Tl at once two modes 
of getting out of the difficulty. Another mode has been proposed, viz. 
the imposition of an excise duty on wine and spirits, which it is w ell 
known are ruinously cheap in the colony. To emigrate to Southern 
Africa, where labour is equally urgently demanded, eight pounds would 
suffice, and of this five pounds would be as readily paid down by the 
employer in our African, as in our Australian settlement. 
If such, then, are really the facts of the case, that emigration is for a 

variety of reasons become an imperious necessity, and that the means to 
further that emigration upon a sufficiently comprehensive scale already 
exist, it 1s obvious that all that is wanted is a well organised machinery 
to carry out a scheme forthwith. Mr. William H. G. Kingston justly 
remarks s, that an association* might certainly be formed toe the object 
of carrying out a general system ‘of emigration, but were it to become 
of the magnitude required for effecting any Visible or permanent relief 
to the crowded masses, that very circumstance would prove that the state 
ought to perform the functions of which it had been compelled to take 
char ge. Mr. Kingston also argues, that if a parish incurred the whole 


' expense (thirty pounds) of sending out a young couple, that they would 


be the ultimate gainers by not having the children of the said couple to 
provide for ; that this country would benefit i in like manner by the manu- 
factures, be, consumed by the colonist ; in fact, that all classes would 
derive kanal it from the outlay, and that the capital of thirty pounds 
expended on the deportation of an able-bodied prolific couple, would 
return to the mother country fifty per cent. in the first year of arrival, and 
would keep continually increasing ! ! 

Mr. Kingston is of opinion that for an undertaking of the magnitude 
contemplated, it will be necessary to establish a new department of 
government. Certainly on the principle that preservation is better than 
cure, a board of emigration would be a far more adviseable measure than 
a board of labour. W e must, however, refer the reader to Mr. Kingston’s 
pamphlet for the details of the machinery by which he would vaio the 
proposed board adequate to the propos sed objects. It is a clever pamphlet, 
worthy of study by all interested in so great and so national a subject. + 
Nor must it be forgotten that in all echetasn of colonisation there is one 
thing that must not be overlooked, and that is the education and paternal 
care rat the emigrants. It would be a monstrous crime to lay the foun- 
dations of a new state upon immorality, lawlessness, and irreligion. All 

that can be done, must be done, abroad as at home, to educate, soften, 
and i improve the hearts of the Sets er classes. 





* A society has, it appears, been actually formed at No. 4, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Squ: ire, London, for the promotion of colonisation. 
} Some Suggestions for the formation of a system of General Emigration, &c. 
By William H. G. Kingston, Esq. T. Bosw orth, 215, Regent Street. 





























FRENCH ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 


BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ 


Actors killed and wounded in the Revolution of Jun 
lance—State of the Drama in Belgium and Holla 
rence Artistes } uid, tte 
French AML Dasec ee ~Vernet’s Umbrella—Luxemboure. MM, lemoi 
Grigny — M. Dussert s Ta eaux Vivans—Mademoisel|o Const; ean : emoiselle 
selle Armande—Subsidy granted to the Theatres, ee ee NE 


} ‘ 
~The Gymnase an Amin- 
and, Mademvisclle Rachel 


DURING the eventful days of June only one actor, a cient sani al 
the name of Georges, attached to the Théatre Beaumarchais, |] a ke 
life, though several were more or less wounded. prewn a - om 
mention André Hofimann, slightly hurt by a fall from i Wadia pee 
Sévin of the Delassements Comiques,* who, in addition to a bad eae 
the shoulder, had one of his cheeks literally shot away. M. Dejean 
manager of the Cirque Olympique, received no less than three balls in 
the leg; and Got, a young actor of the Thédtre de la Republique had 
while doing his duty as a national guard, a very narrow escape, a bullet 
passing through his shako, and erazing the top of his head. 5 an than 
one musket-ball has left its mark in Roger’s pretty apartment in the Rue 
Rochechouart (rather an exposed situation, directly leading to the barrier) ; 
its owner, luckily for him, had left Paris for London a few days before 
“les évenements.” M. Hippolyte Cogniard, one of the managers of the 
Porte St. Martin, was taken prisoner by the insurgents, and barely es- 
eaped being thrown into the canal; and Nestor, of the same theatre, not 
only fought gallantly in the Faubourg St. Antoine, but also brought 
away with him three muskets of which he had “spoiled the Egyptians.” 

For some days after the struggle, the Gymmase was converted into an 
ambulance, and many of the actresses volunteered their services as at- 
tendants on the wounded. Happy wounded! to receive their disane 
and bouillon at the hands of a Rose Chéri, a Marthe, or a Melcy! to 
see their fairy forms flitting to and fro, in place of the grave and solemn 
step of the professed Sisters of Charity! Ah, ladies ! let your dramatic 
triumphs have been what they may, rest assured that you have now other 
and more enduring claims than these on the admiring recollection of your 
fellow-citizens : the actress may one day be forgotten, but the soft, low 
voice, breathing hope and consolation, the gentle look of pity and condo- 
lence will still survive in the memories of those whose sufferings they 
have alleviated, and to whose wants they have so sweetly ministered | 

The distaste for the drama, which, since the revolution of February, has 
become more and more evident in Paris, and indeed wt ar 
generally, is fast spreading in the adjacent countries. Lens pa 
bygone days the advent of a Parisian artiste was welcomed ian SE 

aes ; ; : : fl the managerial pockets, 1s 

certain alike to interest the public and to fill  hevself being 
now one of the most anti-theatrical towns possible ; Rachel herse . ng 
scarcely able to draw a decent house, and Dejazet a er 
benches. Nor has Holland escaped the mn d eee 0th re 
Rachel did little or nothing, and in Rotterdam sti “9 Porsche Ate 
neither there nor in Brussels was she allowed to sing the “ Mars 
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have sung the national Belgian melody (I forget its name) till she was 
black in the face, without the slightest hindrance on the part of the 
authorities. 

Now, the summer being the regular season for congés, there is scarcel 
a leading actor or actress in Paris who has not, between April and Oc- 
tober, some two or three months at his or her own disposal. Hitherto, 
this interval has been invariably looked forward to as a never-failing 
source of profit, and most important have been the negotiations carried 
on through the medium of dramatic agents and correspondents with 
various provincial managers, respecting the allotment of certain days 
and sometimes weeks of the said interval to their respective localities. 
But this year the provincial theatres are, with few exceptions, closed, and 
the “stars” have consequently nothing to do but to stay at home ex 
bourgeois or to travel. 

Now as far as regards the ladies (bless their sweet faces!) they are 
always welcome wherever they go, and the more the merrier. Cast a 

lance at our own metropolis, if you doubt me: Hyde Park swarms with 
them, the baignoires at the operas, and the avant-scénes at the French 
play, reckon them among their most faithful habituées ; for them Covent 
Garden supplies its richest bouquets, its most luxurious fruits ; to their 

resence Ascot owes half its attraction, and Greenwich fish-dinners halt 
their zest. To them the word impossible is unknown; like the pro- 
prietor of the Cheval du Diable, they have but to utter the cabalistic 
“Je le veux!’ and all they demand is at their feet. Contradict me if 
you can, Madame ; disprove my assertion if you are able, Made- 
moiselle ! 

But the men, oh! that’s quite another thing. They can’t even cross 
the sea without paying for it (whereas if their pretty comrades do pay tri- 
bute to Neptune, it is only because they cannot do it by deputy) : they 
can’t smuggle over so much as a bottle of eau-de-cologne free of duty— 
they find no lodgings in Regent Street or the Quadrant at their disposal, 
but are forced to take up their quarters in some out of the way street 
near what I myself once heard a Frenchman call La Place d’ Or, meaning 
Golden Square. They never think of visiting the Opera or French 
Play unless some good-natured friend gets them an order, and as to their 
other amusements, if they go once to Richmond or Gravesend by water, 
and once to Vauxhall or the Surrey Zoological, that is about the sum 
tottle. 

Moreover, while ces dames are fétées and lionised, first from morning 
to night, and then from night to morning again, the unfortunate he- 
travellers, if they happen, as is generally the case, to know nobody, are 
left to their own resources, which are very little resource to them indeed. 
If they attempt to flaner in a crowded thoroughfare, they run imminent 
risk of being knocked into the street: if, as is most probable, they speak 
but little English, they are morally certain to lose their way and get involved 
in an inextricable labyrinth of unknown turnings and windings, if they 
once rashly forsake that Paradise of foreigners in fine weather—Regent 
Street. They miss their cafés, their Boulevards, and even their barricades, 
the latter picturesque additions to street scenery having lately become as 
familiar to a Parisian eye as are the ingenious monuments, formerly ho- 
noured with the name of the ex-préfét de la Seine, M. de Rambuteau. 
The admission fee to St. Paul’s and to the Royal Academy disgusts them 
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with sight-seeing : nor do they consider beefsteak 
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rougie. In short, unless he be engaged at Pic rages potage and eau 
tor is rarely induced to prolone his ctay : * James s, a French 
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great metropolis,” and 


still more rarely to pay it a second visit—Arnal etianten tc act. 
to the general rule ; during the last year he was liken 43, 18 an exception 
and has just returned to Paris from another trip fern times in London, 

Nor do Belgium, Germany, or Switzerland oft ac 

\ end ~ en tempt the real Parisian 
artiste dramatique from his accustomed haunts ; he is quite c 
summer to hire two rooms ina dusty street a8” Phare a are in 
Neuilly, and to call it his campagne. There he walks about iin those 
and enormous straw hat, eats his dinner in an apology for a ner 
hardly twelve feet square, goes three times a week to Patis and tick * 
the St. Cloud omnibus, which he invariably designates as “Ja voiture,” 
as if there were but one in the world, and talks seriously about selling 
from the stage and purchasing either a maisonnette at Courbevoie like 
Odry, or a villa like Mademoiselle Rachel's “ Ma Santé” at Marly. One 
of those who realised a similar wish was poor Vernet ; he bought a very 
nice country house somewhere near Charenton for a large sum of 
money, grew sick of it in a year or two, and sold it for a mere song. 

By the way, since the death of this admirable artiste, his theatrical 
wardrobe, &c., has been disposed of by auction. Among the lots was 
the identical umbrella made for and carried by him some hundreds of 
times in ‘‘ Ma Femme et mon Parapluie.” This relic, the possession of 
which would in better days have been coveted by many a staunch play-goer, 
was knocked down to an old clothesman for thirty sous! Oh, Republic, 
these are thy fruits ! 

The first theatre to open its doors since the revolution of June, has 
been the Luxembourg, nor has the enterprising manager yet had reason 
to repent his chivalrous essay, for chivalrous it ts, par le temps qui court. 
This little bandbox boasts among other attractions a very lively and 
agreeable actress, with fine eyes and a roguish smile. I have been 
intending to say as much for the last six months, but my memory has 

become strangely treacherous since the revolution. Will Mademoiselle 
Caroline Grigny forgive me? 

Dussert, of the Vari¢tés, was summoned a few days ago before the 
police correctionnelle, for having organised an exhibition of oe 
vivants in the Passage Saulnier, the novel feature in pe 1e . : 
suppression of the maillot. The artistes, consisting chielly © se af 
selected from the different atéliers, were twenty ng number, ¢ wie * 
them being negroes. I was sorry to see m the list . go 
name of Fanny Klein, a pretty little actress, oo ilait-elle faire 
Dramatiques and now of the Variétés. “Que diabie ai 
dans cette galére ?” ails 

Dussert, as proprietor of the concern, - “qe 
that the exhibition in question was not a wa <p 

) that his sole object in getting it up was to — sgh me of painters 
) groups of antiquity, in the presence of an . rue saan aaa 
and sculptors. However, it being a matter © alli poses plastiques, 
any one of the sixty persons, assembled to witness 


had ever handled a paint-brush or a chisel, 





d in his own defence 


al one, and affirmed 
t celebrated 
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“ Ueber diese Antwort des Directoren Jobses, 
Geschah allgemeines Schiitteln des Kopfes, 

f Der Priisident sprach zuerst, Hem! Hem! 

Drauf die andern secundum ordinem.” 








Judgment deferred. 
4 Mademoiselle Constance and Mademoiselle Armande are unquesti¢ yn- 
| ably two of the prettiest and most courues of Parisian ingénuités. They 
are sisters, and rejoice in the somewhat uneuphonious name of Resuche, 
a name which during the last two or three years has acquired a not very 
enviable notoriety through the medium of the Drott and the Gazette des 
Tribunaux. Voiet comment. ) 
No one who is even partially initiated in les petits mysteres of a 
/ theatrical life in Paris, ever fails mentally to associate the term ingénue 
ala mode with every imaginable kind of luxury, such as exquisitely 
furnished apartments, soft-eushioned Broughams, diminutive tigers, ex- 
| pensive toilettes, dinners at the Trois Fréres, suppers at rey Maison 
Doree, jewels, bouquets, avant-scénes, Sévres china, and at least cne 
King Charles. Now, both Madeusivalle Constance and Mademoiselle 
Armande fully appreciate the advantages derivable froin the possession of 
the foregoing creature comforts of life ; ; no one dresses better or in more 
perfect taste than they do; no hited in the Bois or the Champs 
Elysées is neater than theirs; nor are their respectiv e salons less sump- 
tuously fitted up than those of their most recherchees rivals. 
Unfortunately, however, for Mademoiselle Armande (Mademoiselle 
Constance having as yet contrived to weather all similar storms), the 
same fournisseurs, who so readily supply these fair ladies with every 
kind of objet dart, from the clock on their chimney-piece to the t tapestry 
of their portiéres, are apt to entertain the antediluvian idea that the said 
objets are sooner or later to be paid for, and what is worse, nothing will 
drive that idea out of their heads. A natural consequence of this 
obstinacy is the occasional summons before some court of justice or other 
of an interesting debtor, who, having sueceeded in persuading herself 
that she is the victim ‘a extortion and imposition, endeavours, through 
her counsel, to impress the president with the same opinion, and, strange 
to say, fails most signally. As for Mademoiselle Armande, she is almost 
as regular in her irregularity with respect to payment, and in her 
: attendance (by deputy, of course) before the Tribunal de Commerce, as 
is Mademoiselle Liévenne, and will be so, I suppose, till the end of the 
chapter. 
But all this is sadly irrelevant, and d propos to nothing. Here is 
positively nearly a whole page wasted, and that too when space is so 
; precious in the Vew Monthly ! Why could I not say at once and in ) 
one breath, “ Mademoiselle Armande is engaged at the Gymnase, and 
| much sood may it do the Gymnase ?” Simply because I love a little 
gossip now and then, and feel on such excellent terms with my readers, 
that I always long to tell them tout ce qui me trotte dans la tte. 
Besides, 
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The sum of 680,000 franes has at length } 
oad "as = . . een ora bry ] . 4] ? *~™ 
Parisian theatres, to be divided y stanted to the differen: 
among them as follows : ifierent 


Théatre de la Nation (Opéra) 


Théatre de la République (Francais) ‘2 170,000 franes. 
Opéra Comique . , Fey, oo oe a 
res. 
eee a, ; : nga _ 
Porte St. Martin . . we . 
Vaudeville : * + 00,000 ,, 


: , . » 24,000 
' , » « 24,000 
: ; . » 15,000 


Varictes , ; 
Montansier (Palais Royal) 
Ambigu-Comique ; 


mbi ee ae 

Gaite oP lam - 6 6, 85.000 

Theatre Historique po ee oe 27000 
Cirque : . ; , eal “4.000 ° 
Folies Dramatiques R :, a | 11000 ° 
Délassements Comiques, : 11.009 
Beaumarchais , ; ; : ‘ 10.000 a 
Theatre Lazary ‘ ‘ , 4,000 

Funambules . ‘ . . ; es 5.000 i 
Luxembourg. ‘ , ‘ » 0,000 . 
Theatres de la Banlieue -  . . 10,000... 
] lippodrome , : : ; R , 5,000 7 


Casualties . ; , : » . 10,000 





Total . Be » 680,000 franes, 


Certain portions of these sums will be distributed every fortnight to the 
respective theatres up to the first of October, and it is, moreover, ex- 
pressly stipulated that of these portions two-thirds are to be paid to the 
actors and other employés of the different establishments, and the remain- 
ing third to the managers. It is expected that the performances at every 
theatre will be arranged so as to terminate before eleven. 

The Opéra National alone is excluded from any participation im the 
above advantages, but as that rickety concern has been at the last gasp 
for several months, it is rather an act of mercy than otherwise to put 1t 
out of its misery. , 

Next to the Luxembourg, the first theatres to re-open were the Gym- 
nase and the Montansier, both of which recommenced their representa- 
tions on Saturday, the 15th instant. On the ensuing Monday some half 
adozen more followed their example, and on Friday, the 21st instant, 
every theatre in Paris and the danliewe was open. May they long 
remain so! 

July 22, 1848, oF 

P.S.—Since the above was written, judgment has been given : Des 
sert’s case as follows. Those among the poseurs and pene VW “ are 
under sixteen vears of age are acquitted. The remainder of the troupe 
are fined sixteen francs each. Dussert himself, and his brother-manager; 
Hutant, are fined a hundred franes each, and costs. 
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CHARLES LAMB AND HIS SISTER.* 


Tue whole story of the life of Charles Lamb remained to be told. 
The period when a more complete estimate could be formed of a charac- 
ter hitherto imperfectly understood, has only been brought about by the 
removal of those who might have been most affected by the disclosures 
essential to that object. His friend and biographer, Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, justly remarks, that the most lamentable, but most innocent 
agency of his beloved sister, Mary Lamb, in the event which consigned 
her for life to his protection, forbade the introduction of any letter, or 
allusion to any incident, in former memoirs, which might ever, in the 
long and dismal twilight of consciousness which she endured, shock her 
by the recurrence of long past and terrible sorrows; and the same considera- 
tion induced the suppression of every passage which referred to the 
malady with which she was through life, at intervals, afflicted. The 
truth, however, as now told, while it in no wise affects the gentie excel- 
lence of the one character, casts new and solemn lights on the other, for 
while his frailties have received an ample share of that indulgence which 
he extended to all human weaknesses, their chief exciting cause has been 
hidden, and his real moral strength and the actual extent of his self: 
sacrifice have been hitherto totally unknown to the world. 

There was a tendency to insanity in the family, which had been more 
than once developed in his sister, before the year 1795, when Charles 
resided with his father, mother, and sister, in lodgings at No. 7, Little 
Queen Street, Holborn. In that year, Lamb, being just twenty years of age, 
began to write verses—partly incited by the example of his only friend, 
Coleridge, whom he regarded with as much reverence as affection, and 
partly inspired by an attachment to a young lady residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Islington, who is commemorated in his early verses as “ the 
fair-haired maid.” That year Charles was himself a sufferer from a 
malady with which he was mercifully never afterwards visited. An 
undated letter to Coleridge, which Serjeant Talfourd says is proved by 
circumstances to have been written in the spring of 1796, alludes directly 
to a fact to which he in after-life made little or no reference, either in his 
correspondence or his conversations. 

“ Coleridge! I know not what suffering scenes you have gone through at Bris- 
tol. My life has been somewhat diversified of late. ‘The six weeks that finished 
last year and began this, your very humble servant spent very agreeably in a 
madhouse, at Hoxton. I am got somewhat rational now, and don’t bite any 


one. But mad I was! And many a vagary my imagination played with me, 
enough to make a volume, if all were told.” 


How Charles Lamb’s love prospered is not known, but it is now first 
made public how nobly that love, and all hope of the earthly blessings 
attendant on such an affection, were resigned in the catastrophe which 
darkened the same year. In the autumn of that year (1796) Lamb was 
engaged all the morning in task-work at the India House, and all the 
evening in attempting to amuse his father by playing cribbage ; some- 





* Final Memorials of Charles Lamb ; consisting chiefly of his Letters not 
before published, with Sketches of some of his Companions. By Thomas Noon 
Talfourd, 2 yols. Edward Moxon. 
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times snatching a few minutes for h; 

while Miss Lamb was worn eae i ease writing to Cole 
attention to needlework by day, and to h i extreme ne 
insanity which had been manifested aii : 
frenzy, which on Thursday, the 22nd of Sept 
mother. The following is Lamb's account’ 


ridge; 
tvous misery, b 
other by night, until the 
an once, broke out into 
ember, proved fatal to her 
| 7 count of the event to Coleridee : 
My pearest Frizenp,—White, or some of my friends, or the publi aa 
S, € pub Ic papers, 


by this time may have informed you o OS A Sage 

ry family. I val malonate a the oan Ne Samiti that have fallen on 
a fit of insanity, has been the death of her own a 7 dearest sister, in 
time enough to snatch the knife out of her rasp She — hand only 
house, from whence I fear she must be moved to an - i ae ete 
served to me my senses,—I eat, and drink, and sleep wi Aibes “ “ a 
I believe, very sound. My poor father was slightly wounded wef? ee” 

' “ft ce iS Slightly wounded, and | am left to 
take care of him and my aunt. Mr. Norris, of the Blue-coat School, has bee 
very kind to us, and we have no other friend; but, thank God. | am V a i 
and composed, and able to do the best that remains to do. Write as relink - 
a letter as possible, but no mention of what is gone and done with With me 

7 ™ } Ss are nace aia 09 ‘ , 
— things are passed away,” and I have something more to do than 

God Almighty have us well in his keeping, C. Lamp 

Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed every vestize of past vanities 
ofthat kind. Do as you please, but if you publish, publish mine (I give free 
leave) without name or initial, and never send me a book, I charge you. 

Your own judgment will convince you not to take any notice of this vet to 
your dear wife. You look after your family,—I have my reason and strength 
left to take care of mine. I charge you, don’t think of coming to see me— 
write. I will not see you if you come, God Almighty love you and all of us. 

C. Lams. 


An inquest was held upon this dreadful family tragedy, and the 
jury having returned a verdict of lunacy, Miss Lamb was placed in an 
asylum, where she was, in a short time, restored to reason. The follow- 
ing are fragments from Lamb’s next and characteristic letter :— 


My pearest Frirenp,—Your letter was an inestimable treasure to me. It 
will be a comfort to you, I know, to know that our prospects are somewhat 
brighter. My poor dear, dearest sister, the unhappy and unconscious Instru- 
ment of the Almighty’s judgment on our house, 1s restored to her senses ; to 
a dreadful sense and recollection of what has past, awful to her mind and im- 
pressive (as it must be to the end of life), but tempered with religious $08 
nation and the reasonings of a sound judgment, which, in_this early stage, 
knows how to distinguish between a deed committed in a mae i 
and the terrible guilt of a mother's murder. I have seen her. a a 
this morning, calm and serene ; far, very far from an indecent forget : ~ a 4 
she has a most affectionate and tender concern for what has ee + , = 
from the beginning, frightful and hopeless as her disorder — haat 
fidence enough in her strength of mind, and religious — - + Coleridee, 
to a time when even she might recover tranquillity. God be 0 dad de 
wonderful as it is to tell, I have never once been otherwise om aa aa 
calm ; even on the dreadful day, and in the midst of ee nnn 
served a tranquillity which bystanders may have — we deme 
sm ec: a aga pamela pyre lo spor ‘0 other favourable 
gious principle that most supported me ? I al = ee te vepret. On that 
circumstances. I felt that I had something else to do ™ - 


ike one dying,— 
. myereege , I] appearance like 0 
'st evening, my aunt was lying insensible, to nt ae a wound he had re- 
’ 


my father, with his poor forehead plaistered © adie. 
ceived hema dempaee: dearly loved by him, and who loved lim no te 
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—mv mother a dead and murdered corpse in the next room-~yet was I won- 
derfully supported. I closed not my eyes in sleep that night, but lay without 
terrors and without despair. * * * One little incident may serve to make 
you understand my way of managing my mind. Within a day or two after the 
fatal one, we dressed for dinner a tongue which we had had salted for some 
weeks in the house. As I sat down, a feeling like remorse struck me ;—this 
tongue poor Mary got for me, and I can partake of it now, when she is far 
away! A thought occurred and relieved me,—if I give into this way of feel- 
ing, there is not a chair, a room, an object in our rooms, that will not awaken 
the keenest griefs ; I must rise above such weaknesses. I hope this was not 
want of true feeling. I did not let this carry me, though, too far. On the 
very second day (1 date from the day of horrors), as is usual in such cases, 
there were a matter of twenty people, I do think, supping in our room ; they 
prevailed with me to eat with them (for to eat I never refused). They were 
all making merry in the room! Some had come from friendship, some from 
busy curiosity, and some from interest ; I was going to partake with them ; 
when my recollection came that my poor dead mother was lying in the next 
room—the very next room ;—a mother who, through life, wished nothing but 
her children’s welfare. Indignation, the rage of grief, something like remorse, 
rushed upon my mind. In an agony of emotion I found my way mechanically 
to the adjoining room, and fell on my knees by the side of her coffin, asking 
forgiveness of heaven, and sometimes of her, for forgetting her so soon, Tran- 
quillity returned, and it was the only violent emotion that mastered me, and I 


think it did me good. 


* ¥ * * * 


I hope (for Mary I can answer)—but I hope that J shall through life never 
have less recollection, nor a fainter impression, of what has happened than | 
have now. It is not a light thing, nor meant by the Almighty to be received 
lightly. I must be serious, circumspect, and ‘deeply religious through life ; 
and by such means may both of us escape madness in future, if it so please 
the Almighty! 


The exemption so beautifully claimed of the Almighty in this letter 
was granted to its author, and the true cause of this exemption—the 
more remarkable when his afflictions are considered in association with 
one single frailty—his biographer justly remarks, may be sought for in 
the sudden claim made on his moral and intellectual nature by a ter- 
rible exigency, and by his generous answer to that claim; so that a 
life of self-sacrifice was rewarded by the preservation of unclouded 
reason. 


How creditable to Lamb’s affectionate heart is the following extract 
from a subsequent letter to Coleridge?— 


Sunday night.—Y ou and Sara are very good to think so kindly and so favour- 
ably of poor Mary ; I would to God all did so too. But I very much) fear she 
must not think of coming home in my father’s lifetime. It is very hard upon 
her ; but our circumstances are peculiar, and we must submit to them. God 
be praised she is so well as she is. She bears her situation as one who has no 
right to complain. My poor old aunt, whom you have seen, the kindest, 
rag creature to me when I was at school; who used to toddle there to 
oi Pag ann things, when L, school-boy like, only despised her for it, and 

0 be ashamed to see her come and sit herself down on the old coal-hole 
Steps as you went into the old grammar-school, and open her apron, and bring 
out her basin with some nice thing she had caused to be saved for me ; the 
good old creature is now lying on her death-bed. I cannot bear to think on 
x deplorable state. To the shock she received on that our evil day, from 
rsa she never completely recovered, I impute her illness, She says, poor 
thing, ske is glad she iscome home to die with me. I was always her favourite. 
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No af > iA eh} : ° 
= | oc friendship € er can raise, 
ie endearments of our early days : 
Nor e’er the heart such fondness prove 
As when it first began to love.” 
Shortly after this, death released the father from a stat f imb 
bs > . ‘ ° ate 8) i ye ality 
and the son from his wearisome attendance on him The nes —_ 
ever, continued to linger with Lamb in his cheerless Medias is 
° . . ‘ . . 2 on . . 
sister remained in confinement in the asylum to which she } d be : 
signed on her mother’s death-—p¢ rfectly sensible and calm—and althouch 
his means were small, he was passionately desirous of obtainin: Ser 
. rT. : "™! . . _— 4 i TP 
liberty. There were legal difficulties in the way of this, and his brothas 
e . . . ‘ ? . Tt 
John, who enjoyed a fair income in the South Sea House, opposed her 
“ wee 2 ,- € e »e »Yy’ ; . {f 1 
discharge. But Charles persisted, and he effected her deliverance; }; 
. 2 > > nf> 7~ , Vue “t 
satisfied all the parties who had power to oppose her release, by his 
silemn engagement that he would take her under his care for ]ifo : 
he kept his word. 


1ad been con- 


- and 


For her sake (says his biographer), at the same time, he abandoned all 
thoughts of love and marriage ; and with an income of scarcely more than 
100/, a-year derived from his clerkship, aided for alittle while by the oldaunt’s 
small annuity, set out on the journey of life at twenty-two vears of age, cheer- 
fully with his beloved companion, endeared to him the more by her strange 
calamity, and the constant apprehension of a recurrence of the malady which 
had caused it! 

The illness of the poor old aunt brought on the confirmation of Lamb’s 
fears respecting his sister's malady. After lingering a short time she died; 
but before this, Miss Lamb’s incessant attendance upon her produced a 
recurrence of insanity, from which, however, she soon recovered. The 
anxieties of Lamb's new position were assuaged during the spring of 
1797 by frequent communications with Coleridge, and by the company 
of his beloved friend Lloyd, whose attempts, however, to reconcile him 
with himself and with his position, appear from the following extract of 
a letter written to Coleridge to have been met in a somewhat strange 
mood, but still one which is creditable to his feelings :— 

I had well nigh quarrelled with Charles Lloyd—and for no other reason, I 


believe, than that the good creature did all he could to make me happy. The 


truth is, I thought he tried to force my mind from Its natural and proper bent ; 
7 ; wing me from the con- 


he continually wished me to be from home, he was drawing m ogra 
. e + . e . — " = o rE ¢ 
sideration of my poor dear Marys situation, rather A CT “a Aa oh 
proper view of it with religious consolations. I wante to wn a 
dency of my own mind, in a solitary state, ape in =a shes T tens 
~ a, . x ” , L > , S ile ¢ 

led to a quietness and a patient bearing of the yo oe aes parent aie 
not more constantly with him, but he was living with a eae 
Lhad never been accustomed to impart my dearest ene ved ie ads 
habits of friendliness, and many a social and good 4 — company. how 
much. I met company there sometimes—indiscriniit : a I seem to 
society almost, when I am in affliction, 1s sorely Steal more properly ples 
breathe more feeely, to think more collectedly, to te : 
calmly, when alone. 

Shortly afterwards Lamb removed with 
buil 1 ei 1} . 4 id +he change was a source 2 

udings, Holborn, and th - > which he announces this change, he 
N > 7 ‘ W 11¢ ‘i C= 
mm. In a letter to van ved from visitng 4 friend at Oxford, 
also speaks of the pleasure ¢erived OX 


-o Mary with me, 
: ‘lw wher I could take alli 5 
but he adds, “it was nota family where Rctene tales 


. . y ) 
‘ : -¢ of dishonesty im any | ; 
an ‘ Yi ¢ » js something of « S : + excursions 


his sister to Southampton- 
of great comfort to 


Without her.” He was indeed in the hab i. 
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during each annual vacation with his sister, but even these were taken 
with fear and trembling—often foregone—and finally given up, in con- 
sequence of the sad effects which the excitements of travel and change 
produced in his beloved companion. . 

How imperfectly the emancipation from the irksome duties of the 
India House, so rapturously hailed, fulfilled its promises, how Lamb ieft 
town for Islington, which he always called “classic ground,” Islington 
for Enfield, and there, after a while, subsided into a lodger ; and how, at 
last, he settled at Edmonton to die, sufficiently appear in the former 
series of his letters. A number of letters scattered through nine years 
(from 1825 to 1834), are now, however, first published, which have been 
subsequently communicated by the kindness of the possessor. Among 
these, those addressed to Sergeant Talfourd and to Mr. Moxon are es- 
pecially entertaining, and they also contain a record of a very pretty little 
domestic romance. The first allusion to the romance in question Is in a 
letter to Mr. Ayrton, dated March 14, 1880 :— 

But we are both in trouble at present. A very dear young friend of ours, 
who passed her Christmas holidays here, has been taken dangerously ill with 
a fever, from which she is very precariously recovering, and I expect a sum- 
mons to fetch her when she is well enough to bear the journey from Bury. It 
is Emma Isola, with whom we got acquainted at our first visit to your sister, 
at Cambridge, and she has been an occasional inmate with us—and of late 
years much more frequently—ever since. While she is in this danger, and till 
she is out of it, and here ina probable way to recovery, I feel that I have no 
spirits for an engagement of any kind. It has been a terrible shock to us: 
therefore I beg that you will make my handsomest excuses to Mr. Murray. 

Good tidings soon reached Lamb of Miss Isola’s health, and he went to 
Farnham to bring her for a month’s visit to Enfield. The next reference 
to Miss Isola also contains an anecdote which was told by Lamb in a 


letter previously published, but not quite so richly as here :— 

Emma stayed a month with us, and has gone back (in tolerable health) to 
her long home, for she comes not again for atwelvemonth. I amused Mrs. Wil- 
liams with an occurrence on our road to Enfield. We travelled with one of those 
troublesome fellow-passengers in a stage-coach, that is called a well-informed 
man. For twenty miles, we discoursed about the properties of steam, pro- 
babilities of carriages by ditto, till all my science, and more than all was 
exhausted, and | was thinking of escaping my torment by getting up on the 
outside, when, getting into Bishop’s Stortford, my gentleman, spying some 
farming land, put an unlucky question to me: “What sort of a crop of 
turnips I thought we should have this year ?” Emma’s eyes turned to me, to 
know what in the world I could have to say ; and she burst ont into a violent 
fit of laughter, maugre her pale, serious cheeks, when, with the greatest 
gravity, I replied, that,“ it depended, I believed, upon boiled legs of mutton.” 
This clenched our conversation, and my gentleman, with a face half wise, half 
in scorn, troubled us with no more conversation, scientific or philosophical, for 
the remainder of the journey. 


fn a letter to Mr. Wordsworth, written in the spring of 1838, the 
plot of our little romance begins to thicken. 


To lay a little more load on it, a cirenmstance has happened, cujus pars 
magna fui, and which, at another crisis, I should have more rejoiced in. lam 
about to lose my old and only walk-companion, whose mirthful spirits were the 
“youth of our house,” Emma Isola. I have been here now for a little while, 
but she is too nervous, properly to be under such a roof, so slie will make short 
visits,—be no more an inmate. With mv perfect approval, and more than 
concurrence, she is to be wedded to Moxon at the end of August—so “ perish 
the roses and the flowers”—how is it ? : 
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Further on he says, “ Moxon has introduced Emma to R 
he smiles upon the project. I haye civen E, my Milton ons on 
pardon me ¢) im part of a portion. It hangs Seeacasly in th ay 
like shop.” On the approach of the weddine-d Oe phy 2 
account of a half-tearful merriment, the t of 
lady whom he was about to lose, 

For God’s sake give Emma no more watches; one has turned her he: l 
She is arrogant and insulting. She said something very unpleasant to ena 
clock in the passage, as if he did not keep time, and yet he had made her pa 
appointment. She takes it out every instant to look at the moment hand 
She lugs us out into the fields, because there the bird-boys ask you, “Pray. 

?” and she answers them punctually, She 


ay Lamb turned to the 


git of a watch to the young 


sir, can you tell us what’s o’clock ? 
loses all her tine looking to see “ what the time is.” I overheard her whisper- 
ing, “ Just so many hours, minutes, &c., to Tuesday ; I think St. George’s coes 
tuo slow.” This little present of Time!—why,—'tis Eternity to her! 

What can make her so fond of a gingerbread watch ? . 

She has spoiled some of the movements. Between ourselves, she has kissed 
away “ half-past twelve,” which I suppose to be the canonical hour in Hanover 
Square. 

Well, if “love me, love my watch,” answers, she will keep time to you. 

It goes right by the Horse Guards. 

Miss Lamb was, however, in a sad state of mental estrangement up to 
the day of the wedding, upon which day she suddenly regained her 
senses, as related by herself in the following note:— 


My pear Emma anp Epwarp Moxon,—Accept my sincere congratulations 
and imagine more good wishes than my weak nerves will let me put en 
good set words. The dreary blank of unanswered questions which I ventures 
to ask in vain, was cleared up on the wedding-day by Mrs. \, rae 
glass of wine, and, with a total change of countenance, begging leave to ne if 
Mr. and Mrs. Moxon’s good health. It restored me from that yeah: . . 
by an electrical stroke, to the entire possession of my ec peeey —- 
calm and quiet after a similar illness as I do now. | feel as if all tears 
wiped from my eyes, and all care from my heart. 

"s . Mary LAMB. 
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REPUBLICAN PARIS. 


To those who, through the medium of the English newspapers, may 
have followed the history of all the terrible commotions, the revolutions, 
the changes of government, the dread, the doubt, the angry passions, 
and the vows of vengeance amid which we have been living for the last 
few months, Paris must appear as if devoted to the infernal gods, a so- 
journ of alarm and terror—a very pandemonium of hate and every evil 
passion. ie 

Nothing can be more erroneous than such an opmion—the charm of 
pleasure and amusement which has always rendered Paris the gayest city 
in the world, may indeed be gone for a while, but it has been replaced by 
many others, and Paris is at this moment possessed of an interest more 
absorbing than it can ever have boasted under its most glorious aspects— 
whether ruled: by the splendour and magnificence of its ancient mo- 
narchy, or flourishing beneath the sway of its imperial despot. Each 
day brings with it some new subject of inquiry and speculation—each 
month some new candidate for the vacant Presidency, or some new pre- 
tender to the vacant throne. Every salon has become a debating ground 
whence theories the most absurd, speculations the most impracticable, are 
discussed with a patience and sang froid which is rather startling to the 
coo] judgment of Englishmen. Every fresh convulsion seems to stir up 
from the bosom of Paris society some new and monstrous belief, which 
works its way to the surface with silent mystery and by slow degrees. 

At first it is spoken of in whispers amongst the initiated few, and pre- 
sently every class of the people echo back the wonder ; the excitement 
is shared alike by all, until some other invention newer and more startling 
still seizes hold upon the public mind, and!is adopted with the same 
eagerness, to be cast aside with the same indifference. At this very 
moment the same slow, wasting fever, the same unhealthy craving for 
excitement is visible as during the years which preceded the great revo- 
lution, and, as at that period, the passion for the marvellous has sought 
its satisfaction from every source. Crowds assemble in our drawing- 
rooms, but they assemble in silence and in awe. “We have no more 
soirees,” said a lady to me the other day, “our réunions are all 
nocturnal assemblies.” The justness of the remark could not fail to 
strike any stranger who might be ushered for the first time into one of 
those lofty, gloomy salons of the Faubourg St. Germain, more dimly 
highted, more scantily furnished than ever, since the uncertainty of the 
future has rendered economy doubly necessary. Even the conversation is no 
longer of politics, no longer of party excellence, no longer of this pretender 
orof that. It has taken within the last month a mystic tone, redolent 


of German theories, and borrowed from German literature. The belief 


that the world is about to end, is gaining ground each day, and has gone 
far to produce this sudden and extraordinary change in the tone of our 
veteran causeurs, who had been able to resist the surprise of February 
and the alarm of May. They have been tamed and subdued by the 
occurrences of June, and are obliged to confess that some great and 
terrible event in the history of the human race is now preparing. 
Already have we been visited by two or three dreams of well-known and 


restless dreamers,—each vision more solemn than the last, until we are 
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sinking fast into the same state of eredulit 
Mesmer, Cagliostro, and the Count de SC, - 
success towards the close of the last eentur : 
of mystery and terror, and more things aa being enacted 
dreamt of in our philosophy, The thee g enacte there than are 
Mirabeau was thundering his denunciations — who, in 1789, while 
were suffering obscure and self-imposed ceaaie le - of the Assembly, 
avain re-appeared, and I am told of a hie “ or Jesus sake, have 
St. Marceau, whose powers of enduring hysical oe epg ‘eomeane, 
puzzling the science and bewildering 7 woagery ‘1 at this moment 
doctors of the capital, performing dis nins ‘iti / ¥ \ nf most learned 
supernatural terror as in the ed of en th - 9 Inspiring the same 
startling miracles. The impression on the par aris and his sombre and 
tically the same as that produced in those fs lc mind is likewise iden- 
ataileg ‘ mes ; not to the superstitious 
and ignorant alone are these beliefs confined, they are shared by people 
of every grade, and what is more, of every degree of intellect. ~ Society 
has been shaken to its very foundation, the shock has been felt by all, and 
it is not astonishing to find that people of great imagination, more power- 
fully struck than the rest, should seek the explanation of the astounding 
events which have lately happened, to change the whole structure of social 
civilisation in supernatural agency. 

It is not the first time that the nation has been brought to seck with 
yearning heart, the clue to the mystery in which it found itself suddenly 
enveloped without forethought or earthly warning—and not discovering 
it.in natural causes, looks for the solution in the unknown regions of the 
unseen world. It is now more than a year ago since the sudden appear- 
ance in the most fashionable circles of a new “lion” caused some com- 
motion, more generally felt than usual by the same event, owing to the 
mystery in which his origin was enveloped. Nothing was known of ‘his 
antecedents, his name was a foreign one, and both his manners and pro- 
nunciation, although strictly conforming to the traditions of the best 
society, were redolent of foreign origin. He affected no title, neither 
did he assume airs of greatness, yet he at once launched forth into vast 
expenditure, and the whole of last season his hotel was the a of 
every delegate of fashion from the four quarters of the globe who ee 
to make Paris his head-quarters, ambitious of distinction, in the circles of 
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even in the midst of triumph and success in the career which he had 
chosen. 

This happened just before the Revolution of February, and the late 
event had driven him entirely from our minds when the announcement 
in the Moniteur of his appointment to the government of one of our 
most important colonies, has filled us with astonishment. The same 
paper contains the notice of his nomination, and departure by one of the 
covernment vessels, to take possession of his government. He has not 
returned to Paris, nor has he been beheld during the raging of our poli- 
tical tempest. What had become of him during this time? Where had 
he been hiding? Was he concernedin producing the convulsion which has 
overthrown the power of Louis Philippe, or is it that the supernatural skill 
which he is reported to possess has been secured by the present powers that 
it may not be employed by the partisans of the fallen monarchy ? None 
can tell ; and to these questions, which are daily asked, the most absurd and 
unaccountable reasoning is given by way of reply. Meanwhile, the heirs 
of the Abbé D—— are by no means disposed to resign their claims to 
the restitution of the fancied treasures he has left behind him; for, of 
course, the value of the legacy is exaggerated in proportion to the 
difficulty of obtaining it, and one of the most extraordinary lawsuits 
which ever served to divert the lovers of gossip, or to astound the 
lovers of the marvellous, will come before the tribunals towards the 
middle of next autumn. This Abbé D——, whose magnetic powers 
seem to have been almost supernatural, appears to have met, for the 
first time, with M. G—— in the vast solitudes of the forests of 
Mexico, whither the abbé, who began life as a foreign missionary, had 
been despatched by the Société des Missions Etrangéres. Mysterious 
hints have, at various times, been thrown out concerning the manner of 
this first rencontre. Neither the one nor the other loved to have the subject 
alluded to, and yet some bird of the air must have carried the matter, for 
it is generally suspected that they were both engaged in the pursuit 
of a hidden treasure well known to exist in that solitude by the inhabi- 
tants of the country, and that both had been conducted thither by the 
advice and information of a somnambule. Whether the treasure was 
really found and divided between them, or whether M. G—— alone 
benefited by the discovery I know not, but it is certain that, shortly after 
the beginning of the acquaintance, the abbé returned to Europe, 
under pretence of ill health, retired from the missions, while M. 
G—— continued to roam the world until the year before last, when he 
suddenly alighted at the abbé’s door, and, to his dismay, claimed the 
right of old friendship, and established himself in the same house in order 
to be nearhim. It appears, however, that after the first annoyance had 
subsided, the abbé must have got reconciled to the burden thus im- 
posed upon him, for he soon was found leading M. G—— into every 
society, however noble and lofty, to which his own birth and position 
had given him the entrance, and a little time after this he removed 
to the beautiful hotel in the Rue Neuve des Mathurins, which 
M. G—— had fitted up at an immense expense, and where the 
two friends resided together until the death of the Abbé D , 
in the month of May of last year. This event, which caused an 
immense rumour in the society which the abbé frequented, passed 
over as every thing of the kind will do in Paris, without inquiry, 
and without comment from the relatives. The abbé was supposed to 
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his state he would come and vo, walk out, pay 
visits, and receive them, with as much ease and aidlaaaias 45 ean Se 
who consider themselves broad “ awake” in all thi nes, and many a friend 
has met the abbé, on the boulevard. and held 1 conversation of some few 
minutes with him, little dreaming all _ while that he had been talking 
to one who was buried in as de ep asleep as ever visited the couch of the 
toil-worn labourer. This indulor nee ne at length become a necessity 
to the abbe; the intervals of wakefulness were regarded by him as real 


periods of pain, and had grown of shorter and shorter duration, until 


the abbe was found one morning dead 1 n his fauteuil, and all the 
efforts of his friend were unavailing to bring him back to conscious- 


ness, the soul had at length taken flight during one of these absences 
meant to be but temporary, and no human power could now 
awaken hing! Such was the account given of the affair by M. 
G——, and believed by people of science, who pronounced the thing 
to be quite possible, and there! fore no blame was attac hed to gg 
s buried at Montmartre, a handsome stone raised 
to his memory by his guondam friend, and the affair was forgotten 
until the report cot abroad ot the increased expens se al nd profuse ness of 
M. G——. You ma y readily cone eive that the excitement produced 
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scenes of the most extraordinary nature, which have taken place at the 
house in question. 

Unlike Cagliostro, however, M. G does not profess the power 
of calling from the grave any but those who have had, while in life, 
some sort of affinity, either of blood or friendship, with the person 
desirous of holding communication with the spirit. An English gentle- 
man of my eequaintance left London purposely to be present at one of 
these séances, undeterred either by the trouble or expense of the consulta- 
tion, which are both considerabie, the effect being produced, according to 
the declaration of M.G , entirely by electricity. The suffer- 
ings produced upon the spectator, are said to be hogrible in the extreme, 
physical and moral torture being of some weeks’ duration, and in the case 
of my English friend, although the experiment took place in November 
last, have not yet subsided. ‘Those who are not deterred by religious 
scruples from seeking the laboratory of M. G , would most cer- 
tainly hesitate could they behold the agony of mind and body to which 
the satisfaction of an unhealthy curiosity has for the last few months con- 











demned him. 

It is of subjects such as these that our communings in the most aris- 
tocratie quarter of Paris have all been treating ever since the establish- 
ment of the Republic. As in ’89, so have the number of soothsayers and 
fortune-tellers augmented in a most extraordinary degree, and their doors 
are besieged from morning to night, and frequently the whole night 
long. And yet in spite of the want of animation, the noise and gaiety 
which we have been accustomed to find in Paris society, there is some 
secret and undefinable charm about these sad and silent assemblies, which 
causes the salons where they are held to be crowded by the best and most 
intellectual company of the capital ; and I have lately attended many of 
them, where the conversation, all of the same lugubrious tint—all of 
death to some and disaster to the living, has been carried on till three 
o'clock in the morning with the greatest interest, and even at that hour 
our party was broken up with great regret. 

While such is the in-door aspect of republican Paris, far different is 
that of the streets and boulevards. Here all is eagerness and gaiety— 
that inexhaustible love of fun and frolic, which has ever distinguished the 
gamin de Paris, seems to have increased tenfold since the Revolution, 
and the wit and spirit of some of the dialogues held between those wor- 
thies, will often arrest crowds in their progress, to the detriment of the 
honest jugglers and showmen, who toil in countless numbers along the 
pathway. Since the insurrection of June, and the putting down of the 
iHying newsvenders, these gentry have once more resumed their rights, 
and driven from the highway, at least for a while, politics into the shade. 
Exhibitions of every kind line the whole length of the Boulevard du 
Temple, as in days of old, before Louis Philippe, in his rage for the im- 
provement of Paris, had caused all the spectacles to disappear. All the old 
celebrities, whom we had given up as lost, have re-appeared—the man with 
the serpent and the man with the broken bones, who dances on crutches 
till the spectator’s heart is sick with beholding him. Men with dark, 
worn visages, and women with long black hair and sharp and hungry 
looks, ave beheld at every turn endeavouring to catch attention by the 
display of tricks and eontortions more difficult to look upon than to 
execute. All down the Champs Elysées, by the Cours la Reine, the old 
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exhibitions, some of them coeval with the ancient French monarchy, are ar- 
rayed in ghastly file. Who does not remember the “Passion of our Saviens.” 
, : assion of our Saviour. 
performed by children, which re-appearsafter every commotion and reaps a 
golden harvest until the re-establishment of the police destroys its cal by 
confiscating its “* properties” in the name of public morals and deceney ? 
This iS again flourishing and noisy as ever. The African ponies of the 
Count de Paris,—the will of Louis Philippe, purporting to be written in 
his own hand,—and divers other delectable sights, are to be seen beneath 
the very walls of the garden of the Tuileries, where they afford subject of 
much wholesome meditation to the philosopher, as he walks alone the 
terrace and gazes on the windows whence hang the graceful tendrils 
of the passion-flower, planted on the baleony to shade the portrait 
of the Duke of Orleans from the heat of the western sun, or views 
the baleony whence the young heir was wont to descend into the little 
garden kept for his own use, and where the flowers which he 
planted are blooming fresh and fair, as though he still were there 
to gather them. The promenades are crowded, and the physiognomy 
of the promenaders but little changed at present. The same eallant 
impertinence is visible on the countenances of the men, the same 
frivolous coquetry in the gesture and conversation of the women, render 
the scene an unaltered one from that which the same spot afforded in 
“the good old times.” Lord Pembroke and most of the English re- 
sidents have returned, unable to bear existence elsewhere ; and altogether 
the insurrection of June has done this good, it has brought back the 
alarmists, and inspired greater confidence in those who were courageous 
enough to remain. 
The official salons are beginning to throw open their doors one bs 

one. It will be a pleasant study to contemplate the change in their 
habitués, and report it to your readers next month. 
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melodies do not seem to them like true operatic song. They like the full, 
crashing, banging accompaniments, and consider that they produce a 
most stimulating sound. 

They are a little blasé, the inhabitants of this metropolis. Ifyou don’t 
excite them you do nothing. Passion must be peppered or it will taste 
chilly ; hearts must be taken by storm not by treaty. A str angre people — 
a strange people! The excess of indolence anomalous sly eombit ied with 
the extremely piquant ; something that does not strain ‘the intellect, but 
allows an honest man to eo on talking his own way, to say his own mots, 
and show forth his white kids, and his teeth, if tolerable, and then all of a 
sudden startles his little circle of admirers and him into the bargain with 
a most striking effect, after x hich he and his party may relapse inte deli- 
cious insouciance—this is, the beau ideal of o} pe ratic om] soniitiain You 
know, reader, the peculiar se nst ition, when on your downy cous th at night, 
having forgotten the cares of the day, and felt the real world fade out 
while the world of dreams has not yet begun to create itself, so that your 
soul is enwrapped in a luxuriant nothingness, you feel a sudden sink as 
though the aforesaid downy couch were opened‘ in the middle and let you 
fall down some hundred yards -_ ards the centre of gravitation. Just 
that indolence and just that pl lunge will serve to illustrate the all that 
1S — d of modern opel ratic works. 

But this same capricious body of auditors, does immens ely like the 
“Deh Vieni,” which Jenny Lind sit 1@s in the character of Susanna. 
They listen to tha tt charming: effusion with pleased, delighted gasps— 
their fastidious souls are sus pended on a thread of melody —and the one 
air consoles them for the fatigue they have undergone. 








LITERARY NOTICES 


The Kellys and the O’Kellys or, Landlords and Tenants, a tale 
of Irish life, by A. Trollope, Esq., and published by Mr. Colburn, is a 
well-told and an intensely Irish story. Truth to say, however, we cannot 
sympathise at the present moment with the whimsiealities of that strange, 
wild, imaginative people, herein so characteristically described, when 
thoes whims are exhausting themselves in disloyalty “and rebellion, and 
threatening rapine and bloodshed. Mr. T rollope certainly does not spare 
the Irishmen of any rank or creed. Lord Ballindine is the Irish nobleman 
in his most eccentric phase ; Lord and Lac dy Cashel constitute a pair of 
no uncommon cast; Lord Kilcullen is a mere scape-grace ; Widow 
Kelly is at once a shrew and a trump; Dot Blake is a mere gambler, 
and Miss W yndham completes the list as a victimised haveine. The 
humour of the Emerald Isle has too often that which is sensual and re epug’- 
nant even im its very Joyousness, and among a class with whom poverty, 
pathos, and passion, are ever alternating With fun, frolic, and folly,— 
what that is temperate, chaste, and ennobling, can be expected ¢ ? 

The bold pen, so graphic in its touches, so unsparing in its anatomy, 
so partial to the dark and_ repulsive phases of human nature, that at once 
lent a charm and yet imparted horror to Wuthering Heights, is at 


once recognised in the new story of the Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 
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general application of the law in question. The system of partnership 
“en commandite,” or of partnership with limited habilities, forms the 
subject of a very useful volume now before us, published by Effingham 
Wilson, of the Royal Exchange. Judging from the experience of the 
United States and the continent of Enrope, there is reason to believe that 
limited partnerships, under full provisions for publicity, would open 2 wide 
field for the employment of capital,’ and assist materially im reviving our 
home and colonial trade. 

The cases of “ Cocks v. Purday” and of “ Cocks v. Lonsdale,” published 
by Thomas Webster, Esq. ., barrister-at-law, presents the matured and 
deliberate judgment of the Court of Common Pieas on the right of 
foreigners and their representatives to copyright in this country. It is 
very satisfactory that such right should have been decided to exist by the 
common law in this country, ‘tad the result will be particularly agreeable 
to Dr. J. G. Fliigel of Leipsic, whose communications in regard to the 
use that has been made—so detrimental to the author—of his English 
and German Dictionary, we regret it has not previously been in our 
power to animadvert upon. The well known and deserv edly esteemed 
Mr. John Britton has published an elaborate work to settle the long dis- 
puted question of the Authorship of the Letters of Junius, which he 
traces to Lieutenant-Colonel Isaac Barré, M.P.; Wilham Greatrakes 
having been his amanuensis, and Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and Mr. Gunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, having been 
his accomplices in the concoction of at least the later portion of these 
celebrated epistles. We cannot enter further into the question at the 
present moment. The work itself is to be had of the author, or cf Mr. 
Smith, Old Compton-street. 

The “Voice of many Waters,” by Mrs. David Osborne (E fingham 
Wilson), comes to us in sweet and plaintive tones, telling us strange tales 
of many lands, well adapted to amuse and instruct the young, —but not 
very successfully illustrated. Johnstone, of Paternoster Row, hee sent forth, 
as if to herald the coming season, two more of his be satiel little pictorial 
handbooks, illustrated by Thomas and Edward Gilks. Tbe first is called 
Sylvan’s Pictorial Handbook to the Scenery of the Caledonian 
Canal, the Isle of Staffa, §c., and contains upwards of fifty illustrations 
of scenes that will be familiar to many for their exceeding beauty, and 
which are well worthy in these times of continental uproar, of the home 
tourist’s attention. The second is a little guide through the realms of 
Old King Coil, or the Land of Burns, and is full ‘of delicious bits, 
illustrating scenes that have been hallowed by the writings of the 
Scottish bard. Dr. Robertson has completed, in six parts, the enlar ‘ged 
and fourth edition of his able work on Diet and Regimen (John 
Churchill, Princes -street). It is undoubtedly the best work now extant 
upon the subject, as it applies the results arrived at by chemists to the 
question of diet and regimen ; and it is furthermore written in plain, un- 
affected language, comprehensible to all. 
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